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ABSTBACT I 

Spanning grades 10-12, the curriculua guide foeuser 
on the preparation phase of career education and atteapts to proYl| 
the student with opportunities to learn a salable skill or prepare! 
for farther education. The career education concept is fused into \ 
each acadeaic as aell as skill area. The first section presents 
vocational course offerings in: agricultural aechanics, autoaotive i 
aechanics, building trades, industrial drafting, industrial wiring^ 
intensive business training, aetal trades, and cooperative vocationil 
education. The second section displays career oriented acadeaic 
course offerings in: art, driver education, English, foreign 
languages, guidance, health and physical education, hoae econoalcs, 
industrial arts, aatheaatics, ausic, science, and social studies. Ai 
explanation of the scope, sequence, procedure, and aajor objectives 
is given for each skill area and saaple instructional guides 
accoapany each skill area. The guides contain a table of contents, 
course description, objectives, inforaation sheets, assignaent 
sheets, and job sheets. Additional instructional aaterials are listed 
at the end of each exaaple unit. The appendix provides an annotated 
Bultiaedia resource directory of career guidance aaterials. <HW) 
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FOREWORD 



Education in America today appears to be headed into one of the moit exciting eras 
in educationai hiftory. A primary reason for this is the apparent desire of educationai 
leaders for common sense change. This educationai leadership spans the entire breadth of 
educationai levels from the local to the national. At last, those who have the power to 
influence change are responding to the frustrations, as well as to the dreams of education's 
benefactors. 

For too long the school curriculum has been dominated by those who have held a 
rather limited view as to what constitutes an educated person. The result has been a cur- 
riculum embracing a long string of "minuses" for its contribution to sidll training which 
leads directly to employment. Even the "muffled" voices of those who have applauded 
such education have conversely sounded a strange attitude that It is for "someone else's 
children." 

Hopefully, we have now reached a level of educational maturity which practices the 
concept that "there is dignity in work." When we have reached this pinnacle of educational 
maturity, teachers at all levels will be willing to take a new look, as they must, at their 
subject area fields. After having done so, they can be expected to do some "plowing-up" 
and "resowing" with new and exciting methods, techniques, and media. This means a 
change in thinking so that preparation for a career becomes accepted as one of the clear 
and primary objectives of our system of education. 

This compilation of ideas, activities, and other information has been done with the 
desire and hope that it can serve a useful purpo*:^ in the hands of classroom teachers, 
counselors, career education leaders, and school administrators. It represents the results 
of a rather extensive effort to incorporate a career education concept into a massive public 
school system. 

J. H. Mc;\4inn, Coordinator 

Researcn, Curricula & Teacher Education 

Division of Vocational-Technical Education 
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CARIER EDUCATION PHASES 



AWARENESS PHASE - A time element within the career education concept denoting 
grades K-6 of the traditional school organization. This denotes the segment of education 
for orienting the students to their total environment. It should serve as a time devoted to 
awalcening tlie interest areas of the student, while molding wholesome auitudes and images 
toward himself and society. 



EXPLORATION PHASE - A time element within the career education concept, spanning 
grades 7-8 and sometimes grade 9 of the traditional school organization. This denotes the 
segment of education used to explore the student's occupational interest areas, while de- 
veloping certain decision making skills. The exploration phase may, for some students, be 
extended to grade 12. 



**********#***###################♦ <nnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnn> ^nnnnn, , 
*♦*******»###*##############♦♦♦ innnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnj ^ 

PREPARATION PHASE ~ A time element within the career education concept denoting 
grades 10-12 of the traditional school organization. This indicates the segment of education 
for developing primary competencies for both job entry and environmental maintenance 
which is labeled by some proponents of career education as " . . . skills to live by." 

*********#**####•###########################« <nnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnj 
*»************#*###########♦####### innnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnj 



CONTINUING CAREER PREPARATION - A time element in the career education con- 
cept used for upgrading and continual development of one's competencies. 
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Introduction 



The preparation phase serves as a plateau In the educational 
process for the student to consumate the knowledge. Ideas, and Interests 
gained during the awareness and the exploration phases of the career 
education concept. This phase usually begins in grade 10 and continues 
through grade 12, or until the student finishes the program. There Is 
a sincere attempt to remove artificial constraints and to provide the 
student with opportunities to learn a salable skill or to prepare to 
further his education In an Institution that offers vocational, 
technical, and/or professional training. 

This program Is focused on student needs and Is student oriented 
due to the coordinated efforts of the advisory committees, craft 
committees, administrators, supervisors, counselors. Instructors ^ 
university personnel, students and local employers. These groups have 
worked closely and untiringly In planning and compiling courses of 
study to meet the needs of students. Activities and procedures are 
designed to prepare the student to attain entry-level skill proficiency 
that will enable him to meet requirements for employment. Various 
academic areas that will serve as prerequisites to higher education 
are offered for the student who prefers to prepare for technical or 
professional training. The career education concept is fused into 
each academic as well as each skill area in an attempt to relate 
abstract subject matter to real life experiences and to future careers. 

In skill training areas, in academic areas, and in the entire 
learning environment, the student is encouraged to develop a positive 

ix 



attitude toward work and toward fellow workers; to view education as 
a means to a desired end; to identify alternative career choices; to 
think independently and constructively; to compare the values of a work- 
oriented society with personal values; and to strive for a realistic, 
meaningful and satisfying life-style. Instruction in many cases is 
individualized. Each instructor's approach to individualizing 
Instruction/learning is unique. The instructor utilizes the technique 
which is most appropriate for the skill or the academic area to be 
learned, and the best technique for the Individual student who is 
Involved in the learning process. 

The purpose of this document is to identify the skill areas and 
academic areas that are offered in the preparation phase of the Jones 
County exemplary program and the procedures used for implementing the 
career education concept into the preparation phase. 

Educational Goals 

1. To offer vocational skill training that will allow students tc>^ 
develop specific competencies required to secure and to 
successfully maintain employment. 

2. To offer students a variety of vocational skill training that is 
appropriate to meet the needs of students and to meet the 
changing needs of the world of work. 

3. To provide a learning environment that will facilitate and 
motivate learning; encourage curiosity; challenge students; 
relate classroom experiences to real life experiences; encourage 
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students to explore 8el£» assess Individual worth and to 
strive toward a satisfying life-style* 
To promote the convergence o£ academic and skill areas of 
education Into a total educational enterprise and to Include 
local employers and community leaders. 

To fuse the career education concept into all academic areas and 
all skill areas. 
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U86 of ThiA Publication 



The format and content of this document may need some clarification. 
The skill areas » academic areas and the various diversified services 
are listed. An explanation of the scopSt sequencet and procedure^ 
which includes the application of knowledge gained by the student » is 
given for each skill area that is listed. The scope and sequence are 
given in the table of contents which is included in each skill area. 
The table of contents is followed by an example of an instructional 
unit. Each Job listed in the table of contents is learned by the 
same process. Instructional materials used in the teaching/learning 
environment are listed at the end of each example unit# 
Example Units from Instructional Guides 

Instructional guides for skill areas have been compiled by R/CU 
personnel at Mississippi State University and have been secured from 
other sources. The guides usually contain a table of contents » course 
description^ objectives » information sheets > assignment sheets » and 
Job sheets. Additional instructional materials are used to supplement 
the guides, and they will be listed at the end of each example unit. 
Careful study of the table of contents of this document and of the 
table of contents in each example unit will help to determine: 

A. The number of skill areas and academic areas that are offered. 

B. The training procedure used to help the student develop 
competency in a skill. 

C. The supplementary instructional materials used to reinforce 
learning. 
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The objectives, teaching techniques, methods of evaluation, 

texts, and references used In academic course offerings. 

The fusion of the career education concept Into academic course 

offerings. 
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Vocational Course Offerings 



1. Agricultural Mechanics 

2. Automotive Mechanics 

3. Building Trades 

A. Carpentry 

B. Masonry 

C. Electricity 

D. Plumbing 

4. Industrial Drafting 

5. Industrial Wiring 

6. Intensive Office Training 

7. Metal Trades 

8. Cooperative Vocational Education 

9. Vocational Guidance 
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Purpose of Agricultural Education 

The major purpose of the agricultural education program is to provide quality edu- 
cation as a part of the total program of public education in agriculture and renewable 
natural resources. Programs should be available for all persons in alt geographical 
areas preparing for employment, those employed, and those continuing education for 
occupations requiring knowledges and skills in the broad field of agriculture. 



Instruction in Agricuitural Education 

Agriculture is comprised of the group of related courses or units of subject matter 
which are organized for carrying on learning experiences concerned with the prepara- 
tion for or upgrading in occupations requiring knowledge and skills in agriculture sub- 
ject. The functions of agricultural production, agricultura' supplies, agricultural 
mechanization, agricultural products (processing), ornamental horticulture, forestry, 
agricultural resources, end the services related thereto, are emphasized in the in- 
struction designed to provide opportunities for pupils to prepare for or improve their 
competencies in agricultural occupations. 



IMajor Objectives of Agricultural Education 

The major program objectives are as follows: 

1. To develop agricultural competencies needed by individuals engaged in, or 
preparing to engage in, production agriculture. 

2. To develop agricultural competencies needed by individuals engaged in, or 
preparing to engage in, agricultural occupations other than prouuction agri- 
culture. 

3. To develop an understanding of and appreciation for career opportunities In 
agriculture and the preparation needed to enter and progress in agricultural 
occupations. 

4. To develop the ability to secure satisfactory placement and to advance in an 
agricultural occupation through a program of continuing education. 

5. To develop those abilities in human relations which are essential in agricul- 
ture occupations. 

6. To develop the abilities needed to exercise and follow effective leadeq^hip in 
fulfilling occupational, social, and civic responsibilities.* 
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Providing Inttruction in Agricultural Mechanics 



Purpost 

This guide was prepared to assist teachers of agricultural education in developing 
local programs of study for students who have chosen agricultural mechanics as their 
occupational objective. Programs in agricultural mechanics should be developed after 
extensive effort has been made to determine the local needs for such a program. 

One of the most important functions of an agricultural mechanics program is to 
provide students with realistic work experiences. This is best done through an occupa- 
tional experience program. Such programs may be concerned with either on-farm or 
off-farm occupations. 

Objectives 

Objectives of instruction in agricultural mechanics may vary considerably from 
one school to another. However, several suggested objectives may be as follows: 

1. To develop the knowledge and skill required for entering and 
advancing in employment In agricultural mechanics occupa- 
tions. 

2. To develop the human relations traits required for success. 

3. To develop the leadership abilities necessary for success. 

4. To develop the knowledge and skills that are essential for stu- 
dents wishing to enroll in advanced mechanics education pro- 
grams. 

Classification of Occupations 

The system of classification of occupations and code numbers as used by the 
United States Office of Education applies to the Instruction outlined in this publica- 
tion. The code number and description for agricultural mechanics are listed as follows: 

01.03 AGRICULTURAL MECHANICS 

A combination of subject matter and activities designed to develop abilities necessary 
for assisting with and/or performing the common and important operations or pro- 
cesses concerned with the selection, operation, maintenance, and use of agricultural 
power, agricultural machinery and equipment, structures and utilities, soil and water 
management, and agricultural mechanics shop, including kindred sales and services. 



^Vocational Education and Occupations. Washington: U.S. Office of Education, 
July. 1969. 

22 
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Outline of Instruction in Aoricultural Mochonict 



An outline of suggested instruction in agricultural mechanics is presented here. It 
is designed to be used in teaching students who have previously received instruction in 
Basic Agriculture. Teachers may want to make modifications in the instructional con- 
tent so that local needs are more nearly met. 

Teachers are reminded that an outline of the basic principles relating to the areas 
of instruction is not presented. Basic principles should be taught as needed. In effect, 
basic principles are concerned with understanding the "why'' and are sometimes 
known as background information. 

I. Determining the occupational opportunitiet in agricultural mechanict 

A. Importance of agricultural mechanics 

1. Definition of "agricultural mechanics" and "agricultural 
mechanics occupations" 

2. Changes in farming as related to agricultural mechanics 

B. Scope of agricultural mechanics occupations 

1. Location (local, state, national, and international) 

2. General nature of the work 

3. Qualifications for employment 

C. Kinds of work in agricultural mechanics businesses 

1. Professional 

2. Technical 

3. Managerial 

4. Sales 

5. Service 

D. Trends in employment 

1. Greater need for persons with agricultural education 

2. Changes in technology require new skills 

Student ActivitiM 

1 . Have students make a survey of businesses concerned with agricultural mechanics. Deter- 
mine the number of such businesses, the kind and number of agricultural mechanics oc- 
cupations, and the opportunities for future employment. 

23 
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(Example Unit) 

VU. Agricultural power and machinery 

A. Internal combustion engines (Use small gasoline engines to teach 
basic principles of internal combustion engines.) 

1. Theories of operation 

2. Engine types 

3. Power measurements 

4. Using internal combustion equipment 

5. Power plant construction, terminology, maintenance, service 
and use 

a. Lubricating systems 

(1) Kinds of lubricating systems 

(2) Lubricants — engine oil 

(a) Function 

(b) Grade 

(c) Classification 

(3) Lubricants — gear oils, hydraulic oils, greases 

Studtnt ActivitiM 

Have students perform the following activities: 

1. Review and become familiar with the contents of operator's manuals. 

2. identify engine oils, SAE grade and API sen/ice classification. 

3. Check oil level in an engine. 

4. Drain oil. remove oil pan and pump, then inspect, repair and/or replace oil pump. 

5. Clean oil screen and crankcase breathers. 

6. Clean all oil lines and oil passages in cylinder block. 

7. Change oil and fitter. 

8. Inspect, repair and/or replace relief valve. 

9. Remove, inspect, repair and/or replace oil pressure gauge. 

10. Pack wheel bearings. 

11. Lubricate grease fittings with grease gun. 

b. Fuel systems and fuels 

(1) Fuels and principles of combustion 



(2) Types of fuel systems 

(3) Governors 

(4) Air cleaners 

(5) Intake and exhaust systems 

(6) Emission control systems 

Studtnt ActivitiM 

Have students perform the following activities: 

1. Remove, clean, and replace fuel tank. 

2. Clean fuel filter. 

3. Remove, clean, inspect, repair and/or replace fuel line. 

4. Test fuel pump (pressure and vacuum). 

5. Remove and install fuel gauge. 

6. Remove, clean, inspect, repair and/or replace carburetor. 
■^7. Assemble and adjust carburetor. 

8. Check valves for leaks on L.P. gas engines; repair if necessary. 

9. On diesel engines remove and replace lines, filters, and warning devices. 

10. Injection pump — clean around purnp and time pump. 

11. Arrange for students to visit a shop tliat repairs fuel injectors or view a film on fuel Injection 
systems. 

12. Govemors — clean and adjust. 

13. Intake and exhaust —test for leaks and replace manifold bolts, gaskets, pipes, mufflers, and 
tail pipe if necessary. 



c. Cooling systems and coolants 

(1) Liquid 

(2) Air 

(3) Safety 
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Studmt AotlvltiM 

Have students perform the following activities: 

1. Drain coolant from system. 

2. Remove, inspect, and replace water hoses. 

3. Remove, inspect, repair and/or replace radiator cap. 

4. Remove, clean, inspect, repair and/or replace radiator, thermostat, 
fan, water pump, and fan belt. 

5. inspect and clean water jacket. 

6. Remove and install new expansion plug. 

7. Check antifreeze solution. 

8. Calculate amount of antifreeze needed. 

9. inspect system for leaks. 

10. Replace head gasket: torque head bolts. 



d. Electrical systems 

(1) Magneto 

(2) Battery ignition 

(3) Generators, alternators, and accessories 

(4) Starters 

(5) Solid state or transistorized ignitions 

(6) Safety 

Student Activities 

Have students perform the following activities: 

1. Check voltage and amperage of battery. 

2. Connect batteries in parallel and series. 

3. Work problems using Ohm's Law. 

4. Make an electromagnet. 

5. Clean battery and terminals. 

6. Remove and replace cables and battery. 

7. Service, test, and charge battery. 

8. Test starter. 



9. Repair or replace starter brushes, switch, and relay. 

10. Replace regulator. 

11. Clean and adjust contact points. 

12. Remove, test, and replace coil, condenser, breaker points, distributor 
cap and rotor. 

13. inspect, repair and/or replace ignition wires. 

14. Service spark plugs. 

15. Time distributor to engine. 

16. Remove, check, repair, and/or replace magneto coil, condenser, 
bearings, rotor, breaker points, gears, and shaft. 

17. Time magneto. 

18. Check and service lighting system. 

19. Check, repair, and/or replace instruments such as speedometer, gauges, etc. 



e. Engine testing and tune-up 

(1) Timing the ignition system 

(2) Adusting valve clearance 

(3) Testing engine compression 

(4) Checking distributor cap, terminals, rotor, vacuum advance, and 
wiring 

Student ActivHiet 

Have students perform the following activities: 

1. Time an ignition system. 

2. Set valve clearance. 

3. Operate dynamometer, check and adjust engine speed, compression, vacuum, 
fuel mixture, fuel consumption, fuel pump, and engine timing. 

4. Practice trouble-shooting. 



f. Hydraulic systems 

(1) Introduction, function, operation 

(2) Reservoirs 
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(3) Pumps 

(4) Fittings 

(5) Coolers and filters 

(6) Valves and lines 

(7) Cylinders 

(8) Seals and packing 

(9) Safety 



Student Activities 

Have students perform the following activities: 

1. Diagnose trouble in hydraulic system. 

2. Service hydraulic system. 

g. Braking system 

(1) Importance and function of braking systems 

(2) Friction as a principle in the operation of braking systems 

(3) Types and operation of braking systems 

(4) Maintenance and repair of braking systems 

(5) Safety 

Student Activities 

Have students perform the following activities: 

1. Trouble shoot and diagnose braking system. 

2. Disassemble brake lining. 

3. Replace brake lining. 

4. Repair/replace brake drum or disc. 

5. Repair/replace brake linkage, springs, pins and/or balls. 

6. Assemble brake mechanism. 

7. Adjust brake pedal clearance. 

8. Test brakes. 
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h. Steering system 

(1) Types, including principles of operation 

(2) Maintenance and repair of common steering systems 

(3) Safety 



Studtnt ActivHiM 

Have students perform the fotlcwing activities: 

1. Lubricate steering system. 

2. Adjust worn gear bearing. 

3. Adjust sector shaft. 

4. Test steering. 



i. Wheels and tires — traction systems 



(1) 


Wheel assemblies 


(2) 


Weights 


(3) 


Types of tires 


(4) 


Inflation 


(5) 


Slippage 


(6) 


Safety 



Student Activitiet 

Have students perform the following activities: 

1. Sen/ice front wheel bearings and seals. 

2. Add dry and liquid weights. 

3. Inflate tires properly. 

4. Fix flats. 

5. Adjust wheel spacing. 

6. Adjust wheel lugs. 

7. Check slippage. 
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B. The parts of machines 

1. Materials used In constructing machines 

a. Nonmetaltic 

b. Metallic 

2. Component parts 

a. Bearings 

b. Fastening devices (keys, bolts, etc.) 

c. Others 



Student Actlvtties 

1. Have students practice lubricating bearings, determining extent of wear 
on bearings, and replace bearings. 

2. Have students practice using different types of fastening devices. 



C. Transmission of power 

1. Principles of power transmission 

2. Direct drive 

3. Pulleys and belts 

4. Sprocket wheels and chains 

5. Gears 

6. Shafts and universal joints 

7. Flexible shafts 

8. Safety 

Student Activitios 

1. Have students identify methods of transmission of power. 

2. Have students obsen/e the common safety shields and devices used in the 
transmission of power. 



D. Tractor design 

E. Power train 

1. Clutch system 
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a. Types of clutches 

b. Purpose and function 

c. Location 

d. Nomenclature 

e. Using the clutch 

f. Adjustments 

g. Operating principles 

h. Throw-out bearing 

i. Pressure plate 
j. Lubrication 



Studtnt AdivitiM 

Have students perform the following activities: 

1. Adjust clutch linkage. 

2. Adjust petal clearance. 

3. Test and trouble shoot clutch assembly. 

2. Transmission system 

a. Purpose 

b. Operation 

c. Gear ratio and travel speeds 

d. Types and construction 

e. Lubrication 

f. Safety 



Student Activities 

Have students perform the following activities: 

1. Adjust shift linkage. 

2. Repair or replace shift linkage. 

3. Replace top cover and gasket. 

4. Drain and refill transmission. 

5. Service transmission. "-^ 
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3. Differential drives and axies 

a. Theory of operation 

b. Purpose 

c. Construction and nomenclature 

d. Gears, ratios, bearings, and bearing adjustments 

Studtnt AcHvHlM 

Have students perform the following activities: 

1. Trouble shoot drives and axles. 

2. Drain, flush, and refill rear axle housing. 

4. Power take-off 

a. Types 

b. Controls 

c. Lubrication 

d. Adjustments 

e. Protective devices and safety 

f. Bearings 

g. Seals 

h. Shields 



Student Activities 

Have students perform the following activities: 

1. Inspect power t^ke-off units. 

2. Replace safety shields. 

5. Universal joints 

a. Types 

b. Purpose and function 
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c. Lubrication 

d. Protective devices 

e. Safety 



StudtfitActivitiM 

Have students perform the following activities: 

1. Trouble shoot universal joints. 

2. Remove and replace drive shaft. 

3. Remove and replace universal joints. 

4. Lubricate universal joints. 

5. Replace slip joint seal. 

6. inspect, remove and replace grease fittings. 

7. Test universal joints. 



F. Selecting, servicing, operating, adjusting, maintaining, and 
repairing special equipment 

1. Feed mills 

2. Post hole diggers 

3. Crop drying equipment 

4. Farm loaders 

5. Elevators 

6. Backhoes 

7. Power saws 

8. Lawn mowers 

9. Others 



Student Activitiet 

1. Have students review operator's manuals for various special equipment. 

2. Have students perform servicing jobs on special equipment. 

3. Have students practice general maintenance and operation procedures on 
special equipment. 
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G. Land preparation equipment 

1. Use of operator's manual 

2. Types of land preparation equipment 

a. Trailer-hitch moldboard plows 

b. Mounted tractor-operated moldboard and disk plows 

c. Two-way moldboard plows 

d. Multiple-bottom plows 

e. Multiple-disk plows 

f. Cutting and pulverizing disks 

g. Stalk cutters 

h. Harrows 

i. Sub-soil equipment 

3. Selection and use 

4. Operation 

5. Service requirements 

Student Activitias 

Have students perform the following activities with land preparation equipment: 

1. Disassemble and inspect. 

2. Repair or replace worn parts. 

3. Assemble. 

4. Adjust. 

5. Lubricate. 

6. Test and use. 



H. Planting equipment 

1. Use of operator's manual 

2. Types 

a. Grain drills 
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b. Corn planters 

c. Cotton planters 

d. Broadcast seeders 

e. Ptant-setting machines 
1 Sod seeders 

g. Fertilizer attachments 

3. Selection, adjustment, and use 

4. Operation 

5. Sen/ice requirements 



Student Aetivitiet 

Have students perform the following activities on planting equipment: 

1. Inspect. 

2. Disassemble. 

3. Repair and/or replace wom parts. 

4. Assemble. 

5. Adjust. 

6. Lubricate. 

7. Test and use. 



i. Cultivating equipment 

1. Use of operator's manual 

2. Types 

a. One-row cultivator 

b. Two-row cultivator 

c. Four-row cultivator 

d. Lister-cultivator 

e. Weeder or weeder-muicher 

f. Chemical weeders 
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g. Flame weeders 

h. Plant blocker 

i. Rotary chopper 

j. Rotary hoe 

3. Selection, adjustment and use 

4. Operation 

5. Service requirements 

Sttidtnt ActivitiM 

Have students perform the following activities on cultivating equipment: 

1. inspect. 

2. Oisassembte. 

3. Repair and/or replace worn parts. 

4. Assemble. 

5. Adjust machine (calibrate). 

6. Lubricate machine. 

7. Test and use. 

8. Practice safety. 



J. Harvesting equipment 

1. Use of operator's manual 

2. Types 

a. Mowers 

b. Rakes 

c. Balers 

d. Loaders 

e. Stackers 

f. Hay choppers 

g. Headers 

h. Grain binders 

i. Portable conveyors and elevators 
j. Forage binders 
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k. Ensilage cutters 

I. Combine harvester-tliresher 
m. Ensilage blowers 

n. Corn pickers 
0. Cut-off corn han/esters 
p. Field corn shelters 
q. Cotton strippers 
r. Cotton pickers 

s. Other specialized han/esting equipment 

3. Selection, adjustment and use 

4. Operation 

5. Service requirements 



SttMtent Acti¥itiM 

Have students perform the following activities on harvesting equipment 

1. inspect. 

2. Disassemble. 

3. Repair and/or replace worn parts. 

4. Adjust or calibrate. 

5. Lubricate. 

6. Test and use. 



K. Spraying and dusting equipment 

1. Use of operator's manual 

2. Types 

a. Preemergence 

b. Postemergence 
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c. 


Lay-by 


d. 


Boom 


e. 


Boom )6t 


f. 


Fumigation 


g. 


Knapsack 


h. 


Hand 


« 

1. 


Hi-boy 


j. 


Other 



3. Selection, adjustment and use 

4. Correct and safe operation 

5. Service requirements 



Student ActivitiM 

Have students (a) trouble shoot, (b) operate, (c) adjust, (d) clean and lubricate, (e) perform 
maintenance jobs, and (f) practice safety in using spraying and dusting equipment. 

L Storing agricultural machinery and equipment 

1. Importance of proper storage 

2. Facility design 

3. Special considerations in storage 

a. Winterizing 

b. Protection from dust, moisture, etc. 

4. Post-storage care 

Student Actlvftiei 

1. Have students make a sun/ey of machinery and equipment storage facilities in the 
community. Detemriine the number of farms with adequate storage facilities. 

2. Have students design a storage f< cility for a farm with inadequate facilities. 

3. Have students put an agricultural machine in storage. 
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HOW TO USE THIS PUBLICATION 



!• Note major sections In the the TABLE OF CONTENTS; read and study 
carefully the entire guide. 

2. Begin a shop library t using the BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

3. Adapt, (with the help of an advisory committee) course content to 
your local situation by sequencing; add, and/or delete suitable jobs 
and related Information. 

4. Make and post a progress chart (see APPENDIX for example). 

5. Plan well In advance what to teach. Choose the job to be taught 
from the right hand column of the COURSE OF STUDY. Develop Instruct 
tlonal sheets to use in teaching (see APPENDIX for samples) . Do not 
attempt to teach directly from this course of study. 

3a. Select several references *from the shop library. 

5b. Prepare a lesson plan from which to present the trad;^ principles 
that apply to the trade practice (job)» and/or demonstrate the 
performance of the job. These principles are found In the 
course content opposite the job to be taught. 

5c. Prepare an assignment sheet which covers the lnformation9 In 

the text or references » to be taught in the lesson presentation. 

5d. Prepare a job sheet which explains what is to be done. 

5e. Prepare operation sheets which explain how to accomplish those 
steps In completing the job with which the student Is not 
familiar. 

5f . If the student needs Information to complete the job which is 
not available or not clear in the text or references , prepare 
Information sheets. 

6. Acquire or prepare visual aids called for on instruction sheets. 

7. Make assignments with assignment sheets prior to presenting the 
lesson. After the lesson information has been presented and/or the 
demonstration completedt pass out the appropriate job sheet and the 
necessary operation and information sheets. 

8. Assign jobs after the student has received instruction necessary 
for safety and efficient completion of the job. Some students will 

not progress as rapidly as others and will need more attention and time. 

9. Evaluate student's progress (as shown on the sample instruction 
sheets). Mark each student's progress^ and give a new assignment. 
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COURSE DESCRIPTION 



GENERAL OBJECTIVE 

To assist the trainee in developing knowledges and skills which 
prepare him to enter the automotive-repair trade on the advanced- 
leaner' s level, and to make progress after employment. 
ASSUMPTIONS 

That an effective program of vocational guidance has assisted 
would-be trainees in assessing their potentials and selecting appro- 
priate training; that those enrolled have the following characteristics: 

1. No previous experience In automotive-mechanics service 

2. A vocational commitment to the automotive-mechanics service 
trade 

3. A general mechanical aptitude 
DESIRABLE PREREQUISITES 

That trainees have a background in elementary mathematics and in 
general science 

NOTE; Those desiring to enroll who lack the above prerequisites 
should be counseled concerning their deficiencies and then assigned 
to remedial courses when these are available. It is not reconmended 
that a person lacking the above prerequisites be denied training. 
NATURE OF THE TRAINING 

1. The duration of the training is normally three hours per day, 
five days per week, thirty-six weeks per year for two years; or, six 
hours per day, five days per week, thirty-six weeks per year for one 
year - a total of 1080 clock hours of training. 
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2. Related instruction by lecture, demonstration, the use of 
audio-^visuals, etc. immediately precedes application by the trainee 
in shop practice; instruction and its application are correlated as 
closely as possible at all times; and the major allotment of time is 
given to the development of manipulative skills, 

3« The trade instructor must accept the responsibility for 
teaching both skills and knowledges, in that no instruction directly 
related to the trade is offered outside the shop, 
CONTENT AND EMPHASIS IN TRADE PRINCIPLES 

Systematic and purposeful presentation of the following: 

1, A thorough coverage of the components of the engine and the 
engine systems, which includes nomenclature, functioni^ and 
typical service required, 

2, A thorough coverage of fundamental electrical data, of the 
characteristics of fuels and liibricants, of principles of 
fluid and air-flow, and of basic mechanics, 

3, A thorough coverage of the drive train (except transmissions) 
and the major components, which includes nomenclature, 
function, and typical service required, 

4, Broad coverage of manual and automatic transmissions, with 
the greatest emphasis on the operation of the automatic 
type including external service adjustments, 

5, Broad coverage of steering and suspension, 
LEVELS OF ABILITY IN TRADE PRACTICES 

1, Full use of all hand tools and small power tools, 

2, Full use of fuel and electrical test equipment, 

3, Marketable skill in disassembly and cleanup of components in 
the engine, drive train, suspension, and steering, 

4, Marketable skills in service of certain components such as 
grinding valves and seats, turning starter commutators, and 
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minor components, rebuilding the brake system, rebuilding 
carburetors, and performing tune-ups; all such service is 
under the supervision of an experienced mechanic. 

INSTRUCTIONAL BLOCKS 
Each of the Instructional blocks which follows carries a contact 
hour allotment. These allotments indicate relative emphasis and are 
not to be strictly adhered to. 







Contact 
Hours 


I. 


ORIENTATION 


20 


II. 


TOOL USAGE 


35 


III. 


SE..VICE OPERATION 


125 


IV. 


ENGINES 


180 


V. 


COOLING 


30 


VI. 


TUNE-UP 


105 


VII. 


ELECTRICAL 


A5 


VIII. 


POWER TRAIN 


180 


IX. 


BRAKING SYSTEM 


90 


X. 


SUSPENSION 


150 


XI. 


STEERING SYSTEM 


75 


XII. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


A5 




Total Contact Hours 


1080 
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DESCRIPTION OF FIRST YEAR'S TRAINING 

The high school student should be Instructed during the first year 
In all phases of engine overhaul, cooling system functions, tune-up 
operations, and electrical system functions. The purpose of the first 
year's training Is to give the student a broad understanding of the 
mechanical make-up of all systems and the Individual performance of 
various components used In the construction of Individual systems. 

Emphasis should be placed on replacing assemblies such as re- 
built blocks, water pumps, carburetors, and alternators. The student 
upon completion of all blocks taught during the first year should 
b«£ capable of removing and Installing, in any passenger car, rebuilt 
or reconditioned components. He should be able to remove and replace 
component parts with a high degree of efficiency. 

Upon completion of the first year's work the student should know 
how each Individual system works In relation to other systems neces- 
sary for efficient performance of the automobile. 
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(Example Unit) 



IV. ENGINES 

(Contaat hours 180) 



Tmdc pvinoiplce 



Trade praotloes 



A. Descriptive Terms 
!• Horsepower 

2 . Torque 

3. Displacement 

4. Volumetric efficiency 

B. The Four-stroke Cycle 

1. Intake stroke 

2. Compression stroke 

3. Power stroke 

4. Exhaust stroke 

C. General Description of the Engine 

1. Block and head assembly 

2. ElectrlcaJ system 

3. Fuel system 

4. Cool in)! system 

5. Lubricating system 

D. Block and Read Assembly NOTE: See Appendix 



1 . Components 



Information Sheet 
"Cleaning of Engine 
and Parts" 



Uead 



Block 



c. 



Piston 



Valves 
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e* Spark plug 
f . Rods 
g* Crankshaft 
h* Camshaft 
2. Combustion chamber configurations 

a. Wedge 

b. Hemisphere 
c* Other 

The Head 

1. Metal composition 

2. Types by valve location 

a. L 

b. I 



c. F 

3. Types by service 

a. Removable 

b . Non-removab le 
A. Sealing techniques 

a. Gaskets 

b. 0- rings 
5. Specification 

a. Gasket surface condition 

b. Combustion chamber 

c. Tightening sequence 

d. Torque specifications 



NOTE: See Appendix Job 
Sheet "Replace a Head Gas- 
ket" 

Replace a head gasket. 
Refer to appropriate shop 
manual. Remove, clean, and 
Inspect cylinder head(s) 
using special tools such 
as carbon scrapers, carbon 
brushes, straight edges, 
magnaflux, etc. Remove old 
head gasket, clean cylinder 
surface. Install new gasket, 
reinstall cylinder head 
observing proper torque 
procedures . 
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The Valves 

1. Location 

2. Types 

a. Poppet 

b. Other 

(1) Reed 

(2) Sleeve 

3. Valve train components 



a. 


Valve 


b. 


Seat 


c. 


Spring 


d. 


Seal 


e. 


Retainer 


f. 


Rocker arm 


g» 


Pushrod 


h. 


Tappet 


i. 


Cam 



A. Metal composition 

a. CNS (alloy of chromium* nickel, 

and silicon) 

b. Stelllte (alloy of cobalt, chrome, 

and ttingsten) 

5. Valve specifications NOTE; See Appendix 

Job Sheet "Grind 

a. Face and seat angles Valves and Valve 

Seats" 

b. Spring tension and height 

c. Valve length Position vehicle 
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d. Valve clearance 

e. Allowable wear on stem 

6. Ccicllng techniques 

a. Metal" to-metal 
conduction 

b* Water cooling of 
seats and guides 

The Block 



properly In bay» cover 
fenders, and drain coolant. 
Refer to shop manual. Use 
hand tools and special 
tools to remove, Inspect, 
and clean the head<s). 
Grind valves and seats. 
Reassemble, making necessary 
inspection, replacements, 
measurements, and adjust- 
ments . 



1. Metal composition 

a. Cast iron 

b. Aluminum 

2. Block features 
a. Head surface 

. b. Water passages 

c. Oil gallery and drilled 
passages 

d. Core holes NOTE: See Appendix Job 

Sheet "Replace Expansion 

e. Cylinders Plug" 

f. Valve chamber 

g. Main-bearing surfaces 

h. Cam-bearing surfaces 
1. Oil pan surface 

j. Accessory mounting 

3. Cylinder layout 

a. In-line 

b. V-type 
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c. Opposed or "flat" block 




d. Other 




Cylinder features 

a. Bore (Sleeved & non- 

sleeved) 

b . Length 

c. Wall thickness 

d. Metal composition 


Remove oil pan and cylinder 
head(8). Cut cylinder 
ridge using ridge reamer. 
Remove connecting rod and 
pi&lon assembly. Clean 
cylinder bore. Check f6r 
wear according to specifi- 
cations. Bore if necessary. 


e. Alignment 




f. Surface finish 




ft* Chamoer ^ji'ound ton a^sa 




Main bearings 




a. Function 




b . Number 




c. Composition 





de Alignment 

e. Shims 
6s Oil pump 
The Crankshaft Assembly 
Is Components 

as Crankshaft 

b. Pistons and rod assembly 

c. Bearings 

2s Crankshaft features 
as Bearing surfaces 
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b. Counterweight 

c. Oil passages 
d* Flywheel flange 
e. Nose 

3. Metal composition 

a. Cast steel 

b. Forged steel 

4. Specifications 

a* Sizes and important dimensions 

b. Clearances 

c. Alignment 

The Piston and Rod Assembly 
1. Piston, pin, and rings 



NOTE: See Appendix Job 
Sheet "Replace Flywheel" 



NOTE: See Appendix Job 
Sheet "Fit and Install 
Pistons, Pins, and Rings" 



2. 



a* 


Function 


be 


Features 


Ce 


Metal composition 


Rod 


and bearing 


a* 


Function 


be 


Features 


Ce 


Metal composition 



The Camshaft 

le Function and features 



Remove and disassemble 
piston and connecting rod 
assembly* Remove old rings » 
clean » Inspect , and If 
necessary 9 repair the piston 
including ring grooves* 
Reassemble connecting rodSt 
piston pins, and pistons* 
Check ring gap clearance* 
Install rings on pistons and 
check the assemblies for 
alignment using rod aligning 
jig* Using a ring compres-- 
sor, reinstall assembly in 
cylinder bore* Fasten rod 
to crankshaft* Replace 
cylinder head and oil pan* 
Refill engine with proper 
oil and coolant- 

NOTE: See Appendix Job 
Sheet "Replace Camshaft & 
Bearings" 




2. Types by location 
a* In the block 
h. In the head 

3* Metal composition 



U. Drive mechanism 
a. Chain 
b* Gear 



5* Timing techniques 

a. Aligning marks or dots 
b* Strobe light 
c* Degree wheel 

6* Camshaft and valve train 
parts 

a* Camshaft 

b* Camshaft bushings 

c* Lifters: mechanical & 
hydraulic 



NOTE: See Appendix Job 
Sheet ^'Replace Timing Gears 
and Chains'* 

Referring to appropriate 
shop manual^ remove radiator^ 
lower fan pulley and timing 
gear cover. Remove gear(s) 
or chain > clean and inspect 
all components as necessary. 
Align timing marks when 
installing new gear and/or 
chain. Install new oil 
seal and gasket in cover. 
Replace covert pulley » fan 
belt) and radiator* Replen- 
ish coolant. 

Referring to appropriate 
manufacturer * s literature t 
remove all components 
necessary to give access to 
camshaft. Inspect 'camshaft & 
bearings for wear. Replace 
bearings if necessary t using 
special bearings-remover and 
replacer tool. Replace 
camshaft and all components 
previously removed. 

Refer to manufacturer's 
specifications to adjust 
valve lifters or rocker 
arms using feeler gage or 
dial indicator. 



d. Pushrods 

SG 
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e. Kocker arms 



f . Valve assembly 
K. Oil Pump 

1* Location 

2. Ftmctlon 

3. Replacement techniques 
L* Engine-chassis Connections 

1* Electrical connections 

a. Primary Ignition 

b. Generator or alternator 

c. Dash gages 

d. Starting circuit 

e. Other 

2. Mechanical connections 

a. Motor supports 

b. Transmission supports 

c. Throttle linkage 



d. Engine to clutch 

e. Transmission shift 
linkage 



Securely place vehicle on 
stands or lift. Consult 
shop manual. Drain oil and 
remove oil pan. Remove oil 
pump assembly from engine 
for cleaning and Inspection. 
Determine wear* and repair 
or replace oil pump as 
applicable. Thoroughly 
clean oil pan and oil lines. 
Replace pan gasket and pan. 
Refill crankcase with oil. 
Start engine and test oil 
pressure. 



NOTE: See Appendix Job 
Sheet "Replace Engine and 
Transmission Supports" 

Remove engine hold-down 
bolts and nuts from old 
supports. Raise engine 
high enough to provide 
sufficient space to remove 
supports. Blocking engine 
securely In place, remove 
and replace supports as 
necessary. Lower engine; 
tighten all nuts and bolts. 

NOTE: See Appendix Job 
Sheet "Replace the Clutch 
Assembly and Pilot Bearing" 

NOTE: See Appendix Job 
Sheet "Adjust External 
Manual Shift Linkage" 
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£ . Exhaust 



Drive trains 

a. Standard transmission 

(1) 3 speed 

(2) 4 speed 

b . Automatic 

c. Propeller shaft 
Fluid connections 

a. Fuel lines 

b. Oil lines 



Check the exhaust manifold 
butterfly for free and prop- 
er movement; lubricate if 
necessary. Replace faulty 
unit. 

Replace any part of the 
exhaust system as required 
(manifold, header pipe, 
resonator, muffler, tailpipe.) 



NOTE: See Appendix Job 
Sheet "Replace a Standard 
Transmission" 



NOTE: See Appendix Job 
Sheet "Start a Rebuilt 
Engine" 



Other 
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CLEANING AND INSPECTION OF DISASSEMBLED PARTS 



Information sheet ^^^^ 

All disassembled parts must be thoroughly cleaned In an appropriate 
cleaning solution. Each part must be free of oll> grease^ and carbon. 
Kerosene and gasoline are easily obtainable solvents for cleaning. 
However > gasoline is dangerous to use for cleaning purposes because of 
the possibility of fire or explosion. Special degreaslng solutions are 
also available. Modem steam cleaners furnish compact, mobile source of 
high-pressure vapor spray that quickly removes oil, grease, and dirt 
from the engine exterior and the chassis. Steam makes an excellent 
cleaner because of Its high temperature and Impact when directed from a 
pressure nozzle. 

When the steam nozzle Is directed at the parts to be cleaned) the 
heat melts or softens the grease and oil. The steam pressure carries 
the grease, oll> and dirt away leaving clean parts. Evaporation dries 
them quickly. The steam never heats the parts enough to damage them, 
but electrical parts should be protected from excessive amounts of 
moisture. 

The use of detergents in steam cleaners greatly accelerates the 
cleaning actim. The detergent generally contains a wetting agent that 
assures speedier penetration of the dirt deposits. The detergent a*" 
breaks up and detaches masses of oil, grease, and solid dirt by Its 
emulsifying action. Steam cleaning Is generally performed outdoors 
because steam produces a great deal of vapor. 

Ball bearings and roller bearings are cleaned with a grease solvent. 
When cleaning such bearings It Is not sufficient to merely wash the 
bearings In the cleaning solution until all grease Is removed; they must 
also be cleaned with air to remove any foreign matter. The bearing must 
not be allowed to spin at high speed in the air blast, however, because 
this might cause serious damage to the bearing. Ihe air line used during 
the cleaning of bearings should be provided with a water trap. 
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All oil passages and tubes should be thoroughly cleaned with solvent » 
then blown out with compressed air* A rifle bore cleaning brush Is 
handy In cleaning passages with solvent. The oil pan and oil punp screen 
should be washed out and thoroughly cleaned of any old oil and sludge. 

Remove the piston rings and clean accumulated carbon from the ring 
grooves and Inside the piston. New piston rings should be Installed 
during a major overhaul and the old ones discarded. Remove the piston 
pins. If new pistons are to be Installed, old pistons as well as rings 
are discarded. 

After all parts are thoroxighly cleaned, examine all sections of the 
crankcase for cracks. Cracks In the reinforcing webs may be detected by 
tapping them with a rawhide mallet. Carefully Inspect the main bearing 
supporting webs of the upper crankcase. All bearing studs should be 
Inspected for looseness. 

The main bearings should be Inspected for flaking, scratches, high 
spots, and other signs of damage. Any bearings that show damage should 
be replaced. The same type of Inspection should be made of the connecting 
rod bearings. Crankshaft bearing Journals should be carefully Inspected 
for galling, scratches, ridges, and out-of-roundness. The latter check 
can be made with a micrometer or dial gage. Journals sometimes become 
out-of-round or slightly egg-shaped, but a difference In diameter should 
not exceed .001 of an Inch. Where the. difference Is greater than .002 
of an Inch, the Journals should be reground on a special crankshaft 
grinding machine and new underslze bearings Installed. Make sure that 
the crankshaft is not bent. The crankshaft may be checked and straightened 
by placing it between centers on a special crankshaft straightening 
machine . 

After several thousand miles of operation, the cylinder bore may 
wear out-of-round as well as tapering from top to bottom. Both condi- 
tions are caused by side thrust of the piston and pressure of the piston 
rings against the cylinder walls. In order to check for this condition 
use a telescope gage and micrometer or a dial Indicator to measure the 
inside diameter of the cylinders at three points: around top, center, and 
bottom. A difference in diameter exceeding .005 of an inch requires 



that the cylinders be rebored. A difference In diameter exceeding .002 
of an Inch but not more than .005 of an Inch can usually be corrected 
by honing. After an engine has been In operation for some tlme> ridges 
will be formed at the top of the cylinder bore where piston ring travel 
ends. The ridge should always be removed by honing or grinding. Where 
cylinder sleeves are used and the above tolerances are exceeded > the 
sleeve Is replaced Instead of reborlng It. 

To determine whether or not new pistons are required for cylinders 
not excessively wom» measure the Inside diameter of the cylinder bore 
with the telescope gage and mlcrometert noting the point of the smallest 
diameter; measure the outside diameter of the piston with a micrometer. 
Make sure that the points at which measurements are taken are on the 
thrust sides of both parts because many pistons are cam ground> or made 
purposely out«-of«-round> during manufacturing.. The plston^s greatest 
diameter Is then on the thrust side or across the bore. Ideal clearance 
between the piston and cylinder wall Is from .002 of an Inch to .0025 
of an Inch but a clearance of .005 of an Inch Is not too much for opera- 
tion. A greater clearance than this should be corrected by Installing 
new pistons. 

The most common defect found In connecting rods are twisted or bent 
spots. Connecting rods should be checked on a special connecting rod 
aligning arbor* If the twisted or bent spot Is not too severet they m^ 
be correctly aligned by taslng the aligning tool which Is a part of the 
aligning arbor. 

Inspect the cooling fan blades for loose rivets and tighten If 
necessary. If blades are chipped^ cracked » or out of line with each 
other, heavy vibration will set up as well as considerable noise. Blades 
should be clean > tight > and properly aligned. 

Check camshaft bearing journals and bearings for defects » out-of-roundt 
or excessive wear. Measure the Inside diameter of the bearings and the 
outside diameter of the bearing journals « Ideal clearance Is .002 of 
an Inch but up to .005 of an Inch clearance does not require replacement. 
A greater difference In diameter than .005 requires the Installation of 
new camshaft bearings. 
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Inspect the inside surface of the flywheel at the point of its con- 
tact with the clutch plate and if badly scored, reface it. If starter 
ring gear teeth are broken, the ring gear must be replaced. After 
heating the flywheel and ring gear in a forge or tempering furnace, the 
old ring gear can be driven off with a heavy hammer. Heat the new ring 
gear and allow the flywheel to cool. Slip the expanded ring gear over 
the flywheel in perfect alignment. The assembly should be allowed to 
cool before attempting to replace it. 
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REPLACE A HEAD GASKET 



Job Sheet Code 
OBJECTIVE: 

To remove a cylinder headt clean the gasket surfaces and the 
combustion chambers t visually Inspect for head and valve 
damage, install a new gasket, and iGlnstall the cylinder 
head - all in a specified length of time using proper tools 
and procedures on a live engine. 



INTRODUCTOBY 
INFORMATION; 



The modem automotive engine with Its high compression ratio 
demands clean, true mating surfaces to seal pressures which 
develop during the combustion stroke. When replacement of 
a gasket is necessary, the use of proper tools and an efficient 
procedure are required to hold service time and labor costs 
at a competitive level while assuring the customer a depend- 
able repair Job. 



EQUIPMENT, TOOLS, 
AND SUPPLIES: 



1. Live engine 

2. Drain pan 

3« Hydraulic jack 

4. Extension light 

5. Safety stands 

6. Creeper 

7. Drill motor, 1/4 in. with rotary wire brush 

8. Carbon scraper 

9. Straight edge 

10. Torque wrench, 0 - 150 ft. - lb. 
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11. Pxybar 

12. Socket wrenches, 1/2 In. drive, with pull handle and ratchet 

13. Spark plug socket, 1/2 in. drive 

14. Open«*end wrenches 

15. Box-*end wrenches 

16. Screwdriver, regular tip 

17. Hose«*clamp pliers 

18. Flare-nut wrenches 

19. Small parts tray 

20. Head lifters 

21. Timing light 

22. Tap and T-*handle (as required for engine) 

23. Head gasket 

24. Intake and exhaust manifold gaskets 

25. Gasket sealer 
26* Thread lubricant 

27. Fender covers 

28. Shop rags 

29. Cleaning solvent, nonflammable 



STEPS OF 
PROCEDURE: 

1. Position the vehicle correctly in the bay. 

2. Raise the hood and position the fender covers. 

3. Jack up the front end and install the safety stands. 

4. Drain the coolant through the radiator drain cock and 
catch it in a drain pan. 

5. Unbolt the exhaust manifold and loosen the header-pipe 
connection. 

6. Remove the safety stands and lower the vehicle. 

7. Mark alignment and remove hood, if necessary. 

8. Disconnect spark-plug^ leads; remove spark plugs. 

9. Disconnect coolant hoses, fuel hoses, vacuum lines, 
wiring, and linkages attached to the head, manifolds, 
and accessories. 
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10. Remove the accessories attached to the cylinder head and 
other components to be removed; refer to the shop manual. 

11. Remove the distributor, If necessary. 

12. Remove the Intake manifold, If necessary. 

13. Remove the rocker- arm cover, If necessary. 

14. Loosen or remove the rocker arms or rocker-arm assembly; 
carefully pull the push rods and lay them aside In a 
known sequence. 

15. Remove the head bolts with a socket, extension, and pull 
handle; note the length and position of bolts. 

16. Install headllfters, if necessary. 

17. Break the cylinder head from the engine. 

18. Lift the head from the engine compartment. 

19. Clean the mating surfaces on the head and the block with a 
carbon scraper; clean the combustion chambers with a rotary 
brush and/or a carbon scraper; clean the exposed surface 

of the head with solvent. 

20. Check the mating surfaces with a straight edge; visually 
Inspect the combustion chamber, the valve heads, and the 
mating surfaces for cracks. 

21. Apply gasket sealer to the head and block when recommended 
by the manufacturer. 

22. Install head guides and place a gasket over the guides; 
check for proper positioning. 

23. Position the head on the block. 

24. Clean the head bolts; apply lubricant and/or sealer. 

25. Place the bolts in the proper holes; following recommended 
sequence; torque to specifications. 

26. Insert the pushrods in the proper holes, install and/or 
adjust the rocker am, and make initial adjustments of 
valve-train clearances. 

27. Clean the mating surfaces between the cylinder head and 
the intake manifold. 

28. Install the intake manifold gasket, using sealer when 
recommended . 

29. Install the intake manifold and bolts; torque to specifica- 
tions . 

30. Install the distributor, if removed. 

31. Reconnect the coolant hoses, vacuum lines, wiring, and 
linkages . 




32. Replace the accessories* 

33. Jack up the vehicle and place safety stands. 

34. Close the drain cock; connect the eidiaust manifold and 
tighten the header-pipe connection. 

35. Remove the safety stands and lower the vehicle; fill the 
system with coolant. 

36. Install and torque spark plugs; check the firing order 
and connect the spark-plug leads. 

37. Start the engine and make adjustments as necessary. 

38. When the engine is warm, adjust the valve-train clearances, 
the timing, and the carburetlon. 

39. Replace the rocker-arm covers, using new gaskets. 

40. Check for lealcs, such as coolant, oil, fuel, and vacuum. 

41. Replace the hood and check alignment. 

42. Remove the fender covers and check the vehicle for soil, 
grease, and paint damage; clean and/or repair as necessary. 

43. Check the vehicle carefully for misplaced and forgotten 
tools. 



PROBLQf: 

1. Explain the need for bolt- tightening sequence. 

2. Why is a lubricant used on head bolts? 

3. How do you check for a vacutm leak between the intake 
manifold and the head? 

4. Why are final valve-train adjustments made when the ei 
is hot? 

5. Why do some factories recommend no sealer between the 
engine-to-head mating surfaces? 
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HOW TO USE THIS PUBLICATION 



1. Turn to the TABLE OF CONTENTS and note the listing of assignment and job sheets; 
then read and study carefully each assignment and job sheet. 

2. Using the BIBLIOGRAPHY as a guide, purchase books to begin a shop library. 

3. The local craft committee and instructor should review the contents of this publication 
to determine if it meets the needs of the local situation. The craft committee may wish 
to change the sequence and adapt the contents of this publication to fill local training 
needs. 

4. Obtain a progrer? chart from the State Supervisor, Trade and Industrial Education, P. O. 
Box 771, Jackson, MS 39205, or make a progress chart (see APPENDIX for example). 
The progress chart must be placed in the shop and marked correctly so that each student 
can see how he stands in relation to the other members of the class. 

5. Plan well in advance what to teach. Choose the job to be taught from the TABLE OF 
CONTENTS. Do not attempt to teach directly from the assignment or job sheet. 

a: Select several references from shop library. 

b. Prepare a lesson plan which includes the following: an interesting and stimulating 
introduction; techniques and aids to be used during presentation of lesson; a list of ne- 
cessary tools or equipment, materials, and supplies needed during lecture-demonstration 
on how to perform a specific job; and the names of local resource personnel who can 
assist you during presentation. The lesson should be presented in a logical sequence 
so that all important points will be covered (see APPENDIX for example). 

c. Plan the student's assignment in accordance with references from which lesson informa- 
tion will be presented. 

d. Make sure that the job sheet which explains what is to be done is correlated with the 
assignment sheet. 

e. If any step o>' procedure is not clear to the student, the instructor should develop an 
operation sheet which explains in detail an operation, or series of operations, necessary 
to complete a step of procedure. 

f. If any student is working on a job and needs job related information which is scattered 
among several references and is incoherent or not available, the instructor should 
develop an mformation sheet which contains the desired information. 

g. Acquire or construct visual aids that will be helpful during the presentation of the 

Iessc«n. 

6. Make assignments with assignment sheet prior to presentation of lesson. After the les- 
son information has been presented and/or lecture-demonstration completed, check the 
problem assig.iment to imke sure that each student understands exactly what is to be 
done. Pass out the job sheet and operation or Information sheet, jcessary to complete 
the job. 
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7. Assign the jobs after the student has recehred instruction necessary for safe and efficient 
completion of the job. Some students will not progress as fast as others and will need 
more individual instruction and assistance. 

8. Evaluate each student's progress and post it on the progreu chart. 

9. Repeat steps five (5) through nine (9) above for each assignment and job sheet. 
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TABLE OF CONTENTS 



ASSIGNMENT AND JOB SHEETS: 

M Build a Sawhorse 

1-2 Build a Toolbox 

*I-3 Build a Miter Box 

1-4 Lay Out a Small Foundation 

I-S Mix a Batch of Mortar 

1-6 Build a Four-Inch Center Lead-All-Stretcher Bond 

* 1-7 Build a Four-Inch Comer Lead-All Stretcher Bond 
1-8 Build an Eight-Inch Concrete Block Comer Lead . . 

1-9 Build a 16 in. X 16 in. Brick Colunm 

I-IO BuUd an "X" Pier 

I- 11 BuUd a 'T' Pier 

1-12 Install Switch Boxes 

*I-13 Install Single- and Three-Pole Switches 

M4 Install Wall Receptacles 

I- IS Install Ceiling Boxes 

1-16 Install Ground Wires 

1-17 Install Distribution Boxes 

1-18 Install and Test Fuses 

1-19 Install a Galvanized Water Line 

* 1-20 Install a Copper Water Line 

1-21 Lay a Cast Iron Sewer Line 

1-22 Set a Commode 

Bibliography: Suggested references 

Appendix 

Progress Chart 

Lesson Plan: Build a Sawhorse 

*Shown In this section 
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Caromtry 



(Example Unit) 
BUILD A MITER BOX 



Assignment Sheet Code No. 1-3 

OBJECTIVES: 

To describe the construction of a miter box. 



INTRODUCTORY 
INFORMATION: 

The miter box is used as an aid in making angular cuts. It 
is especially useful when cutting pieces for the construction 
of door and window casings. A miter box is used also to cut 
baseboards and molding because each end must fit perfectly to 
make an attractive joint. 



REFERENCES: 



Durbahn. Fundamentals of Carpentry. Vol. 1, p. 47. 
Durbahn. Fundamentals of Carpentry. Vol. 2, 3rd ed.,pp. 319, 
382-384. 

Mix (editor). Practical Carpentry, pp. 12-14. 
Wilson. Practical House Carpentry, p. 55. 
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TOPICS FOR 
SPECIAL EMPHASIS: 

1. Correctly holding material while cutting 

2. The type saw used to cut molding or trim 

3. The procedure used when cutting long pieces of lumber 

4. Purpose of miter box 

5. Proper construction of miter box 

6. Type and size of material used 



PROBLEM 
ASSIGNMENT: 

1. What should you remember when nailing the box together? 

2. Can the miter box aid in cutting angles other than 45^ and 90^? 

3. What wood is best suited for the construction of miter boxes? 

4. What is the purpose of a miter box? 

5. What is the advantage of constructing your own miter box? 
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BUILD A MITER BOX 



Job Sheet Code No. 1-3 

OBJECTIVKS: 

To build a miter box. 



INTRODUCTORY 
I.N FORMA nOiN; 

The miter box is very useful to the carpenter when installing 
baseboard, shoe molding, or ceiling molding. It is a device 
which enables the carpenter to cut a variety of angles to 
make attractive joints. 



KQIIPMKNT.TOOL.'^. 
AND,*^im.lK.S: 

Two pieces 1 in. X 6 in. x 36 in., pine or fir 
One piece 2 in. x 4 in. x 36 in., pine or fir 
Nails 

Claw hammer 
Handsaw, crosscut 
Combination square 
Sawhorses or work bench ^ 
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PROCEDURE: 



1. Select 2 pieces of straight 1 in. x 6 in. x 36 in., pine or fir. 

2. Select 1 piece of straight 2 in. x 4 in. x 36 in., pine or fir. 

3. Place the 2 X 4 on its edge on work station. 

4. Place one of the 1 x 6s on top and flush with the end and 
bottom of the 2 X 4; then nail. 

5. Repeat step 4 for other 1 x 6 after turning the 2 x 4 over. 

6. Lay out a 9Q9 angle in the middle of box (combination 
square). 

7. Lay out a 45^ angle 6 inches in from the middle (combina- 
tion square). 

8. Repeat step 7 for the other 45^ angle. 

9. Cut all angles very carefully and precisely with a crosscut saw. 
10. Study the drawing very carefully. 



SEE DRAWING 



PROBLEM: 

Answer the following discussion question on the miter box in 
complete sentences: 

What is the general purpose of the miter box? 
What advantage is its use to the carpenter? 
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Masonry 
(Example Unit) 

BUILD A FOUR-INCH CORNER LEAD— AU-STRETCHER BOND 



Assignment Sheet Coda No. 1*7 



OBJECTIVES: 



1. To explain specific steps to be followed in squaring a comer. 

2. To explain the use of a spacing rule in gaging height courses. 

3. To explain the use of a mason's level in plumbing, straight- 
edging* leveling, and aligning. 

4. To explain proper procedure for picking up, spreading, and 
furring mortar. 



INTRODUCTORY 
INFORMATION: 

Lead building is one of the most difficult skills to master in 
masonry. Therefore, those who are given this assignment 
usually are considered the top men on the job and are paid a 
little more than men who lay to the line. 



REFERENCES: 



Rav. The Art of Bricklaying, pp. 52-72. 

Dalzell and Townsend, Masonry Simplified. Vol. 1, 274-279. 
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TOPICS FOR 
SPECIAL EMPHASIS: 

1. Gathering mortar from the tide of the mortar pile 

2. Gathering mortar from the middle of the mortar pile 

3. Cutting mortar from the crest of the mortar pile 

4. Riffling 

5. Method of making sure the wall is straight 

6. Striking 



PROBLEM 
ASSIGNMENT: 

1 . Why is mortar sometimes gathered from the side of the pile? 

2. What movement is necessary for the correct spreading of 
mortar when laying brick? 

3. What is meant by the term "striking**? 

4. What is riffling? 

5. How can a mason determine if the wall is straight without 
the aid of any special tools? 
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BUILD A FOUR.INCH CORNER LEAD—ALL-STRETCHER BOND 



OBJECTIVES: 

To build a 4-inch, all-stretcher bond, comer lead which is 
nine courses high, using a in. bed joint. 



INTRODUCTORY 
INFORMATION: 



The correct laying of comer leads is essential for the suc- 
cessful erection of any masonry structure. The lead must 
be built as accurately as possible because the strength and 
attractiveness of the structure depend upon the accuracy of 
comer leads. Therefore, the lead must be built by a highly 
skilled mason who is interested in doing an excellent job. 



Job Sheet 



Cod«Ne.I-7 



EQUIPMENT, TOOLS, 
AND SUPPUES: 



Rule, 6-ft.folding 
Framing square 



Trowel 
Mason*s level 
Plumb bob 



PencU 
Brick 



Jointer 
Brush 



Mortar board 
Mortar 
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1. With the aid cf the framing square, establish perpendicular 
lines approximately 48 inches long on the floor of your work 
area. 

2. Lay out the comer dry by placing the comer brick at the 
intersection of the outlined comer and following with 4 
bricks along this line. A space of about H-inch should be 
left between the ends of each brick. This space is determined 
by placing the forefinger between the bricks as they are 

laid along the established line. 

3. Using the same procedure, lay out the other side. 

4. With materials and tools conveniently located, use the 
following procedure to lay the comer: (a) Pick up brick 
number 1, spread mortar, fUrrow, place brick on mortar, 
and level with leveling instrument; (b) Pick up brick number 
2, spread mortar, furrow, place brick on mortar, and level 
brick; (c) Check to see that the course is level and straight; 
(d) Pick up brick number 3, spread mortar, furrow, place brick 
brick number 3 on bed, and level in relation to bricks number 
land 2. 

5. Remove the 3 dry-laid bricks on the other side of the 
comer, spread mortar, furrow, and lay bricks, using the 
method described in step number 4. 

6. Check the comer for squareness, using a framing square. 

7. Starting at the comer, lay the first and last bricks in the 
course while following the same procedure as described above. 
The framing square is not needed at this point in checking for 
squareness. Using the folding rule, check the woric to make 
sure it meets specifications previously established by the 
architect or building code. 

8. Complete the project by checking the comer for plumbness 
and the leads for alignment. 

9. Joint the work, using the correct size jointing tool. Be sure 
the "head joints'* are struck first. 

10. Clean your project, work area, and tools; place unused 
materials in areas designated for this purpose. 
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SER DRAWING 



PROBLEM; 

Build a 4-inch corner lead. Wheii you have finished the 
lead, describe briefly the operations which gave you the 
greatest problems. 
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Electricity 
(Example Unit) 



INSTALL SINGLE- AND THREE-POLE SWITCHES 



Assignment Sheet Code No. M 3 

OBJEr'TIVES: 

To explain proper installation of single- and three-pole switches. 



INTRODUCTORY 
INFORMATION: 

The single-pole switch is the simplest method for the control of 
a circuit. It is used when only one side of the wire must be 
broken. This is not true of the three-pole switch. With t 
three-way, or three-pole switch, the circuit may be broken at 
two different locations. If a circuit is broken at two locations, 
an indwidual can control the light from two distant points. 



REFERENCES: 

Graham, Interior Electric Wiring , pp. 58-72. 
Jones and Johnston. Adequate Wiring for Home and Farm, pp. 69-73. 
Mix and Pritchard. All About House Wiring , pp. 61-64. 
Perry and Schaefebook. Fundamental Jobs in Electricity , pp. 160-163. 
Sears, Roebuck and Co.. Simplified Electric Wiring Handbook, 
pp. 24-25. 
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TOPICS FOR 
SPKCIAI. KMIMIASIS: 

1 . Purpose of a single-pole switch 

2. Disadvantage of single-pole switch 

3. Location of single-pole switch 

4. Advantage of three-pole switch 

5. Location of three-pole switch 

6. Purpose of three-way switch 



PROBLEM 
ASSIGNMENT: 

1. Draw a schematic or circuit layout of a single-pole switch 
hookup. 

2. What arc some of the disadvantages of installing a single- 
pole switch? 

3. From how many points can a light be controlled with a 
three-way switch? 

4. Which wire is usually considered a hot wire? 

5. Draw a schematic or circuit layout of a three-way switch 
which controls two or more lights. 
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INSTALL SINGLE- AND THREE-POLE SWITCHES 



Job Sheet . code No. M3 

OUJKCTIVES: 

To install a single-pole and a three-pole switch. 



INTRODUCTORY 
INFORMATION: 

A single-pole switch is installed where a fixture is controlled from 
one point. Three-pole switches are used to control a flxture from 
two locations. They are often used, for example, to control a light 
from both the top and the bottom of a staircase. 



EQUIPMENT, TOOLS, 
AND SUPPLIES: 

Single-pole switch Knife, or wire strippers 

Two 3-way switches Needle nose pliers 

Two junction boxes Screwdriver 

Three switch boxes and covers Tape, or soiderless fastener 

Two fixtures 

Wire 

Electrician's pliers 
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PROCEDURE: 



SINGLE SWITCH 

1 . Run 2 wires from switch box to fixture box. 

2. Run 2 wires from service panel to fixture box. 

3. Connect black wires in fixture box and tape them. Then 
push black wires into back part of box. 

4. Connect white wires to each side of fixture. 

5. Connect white and black wire to each pole on switch. 

6. Fasten switch in wall box. 

7. Place cover over outlet switch and tighten screws. 



THREE-WAY SWITCH 

1 . Run 3 pieces of 3-wire cable, one from service box 

to junction, and 2 from junction box to 3-way switch. 

2. Tie ;ed wires together and white wires together injunction 
or outlet box. 

3. Connect red wire and white wire to terminals on the 3-way 
switch. 

4. Connect black wire from number 2 switch to black source 
wire. 

5. Connect black wire from number 1 switch to light fixture. 

6. Connect white wire of senrice line to the opposite terminal 
on the fixture. 

7. Fasten switch in wall box with screws. 

8. Place cover over outlet switch and tighten screws. 



SEE DRAWING 
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Using the supplies and materials listed, install a light which 
is controlled by a single-pole switch. When you have finished 
installing the single-pole switch, install a 3-way switch 
that will control a light from 2 different locations. 



I 
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Plumbing 
(Example Unit) 



INSTALL A COPPER WATER LINE 



Assignment Sheet Code No. 1-20 



OHJECTIVES: 

To explain the proper installation of a copper water line. 



INTRODUCTORY 
INFORMATION: 

A good sweat joint in copper pipe is quickly made and is water 
tight. However, skill in required to make a good joint. The 
local building code should be consulted before installing the 
lines because in many areas torches are not permitted inside 
the building (especially old structures). 



REFERENCES: 



Matthias and Smitii. How to Design and Install Plumbing. D. 49. 
Oravetz, Audels Plumb ers and Pine Fitters Library: Installation. 
Heating. Welding, pp. 25-41. 
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TOnCS FOR 
SPECUL EMPHASIS: 

1. Function of leivice line 

2. Size of pipe to be uied 

3. Alternate type of pipe to be uied 

4. Advantages of laying pipe straight 

5. Result if either pipe or fittings is not clean 

6. Importance of having a non-leaidng service line 

7. Resulto if Une leaks after initallation 



PROBLEM 
ASSINGMENT: 

1. Listtheadvantagesof sweat joints. 

2. WhMt are the two types of copper pipe used in a water lystem? 

3. What size pipe should be uied for a service line? 

4. Why should the pipe be perfectly clean before attempting 
to sweat-solder? 

5. Vhy should the line be constructed so that it will not leak? 
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INSTALL A COPPER WATER LINE 



Job Sheet Code No. 1-20 

OBJECTIVES: 

To install a copper water line from the city service to the 
building using sweat joints. 



INTRODUCTORY 
INFORMATION: 

Sweat joints can be made more quickly than threaded ones. If 
a sweat joint is properly made, it will withstand greater pressure 
than a joint held together with threads. 



EQUIPMENT, TOOLS, 
AND SUPPLIES: 

Solder, 50-50 
Non-acid flux 
Sandpaper, steel wool, or 

steel brush 
Copper pipe, ^Mn. 
Assorted copper fittings, ^-in. 
Soldering torch 
Hacksaw 
Pipe reamer 
Pipe wrench, 10 id. 
Pipe dope j 
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PROC£DUR£: 

1. Clean the outside of the end of the copper piipe uiing 
sandpaper or steel wool. Qean approximately 1 inch 
of the pipe. 

2. Oean the inside of a ^in. male adaptor. 

3. Put pipe dope on male threads of adaptor and with 10-in. 
wrench, screw it into meter outlet. 

4. Put solder flux on end of copper pipe and put copper 
pipe into adaptor. 

5. With soldering torch heat both the end of the pipe and 
the adaptor. 

6. Touch the end of wire solder directly to the surface of 
the pipe close to the adaptor (or to the solder holes in 
the adaptor, if available) until the solder flows into the 
adaptor. Be sure it goes completely around the pipe and 
fitting. 

7. Cut pipe the length desired with a hacksaw and take pipe 
reamer and remove the burrs on inside of pipe. 

8. For first opening on service line u« the cleaning pro- 
cedures listed above, and clean and solder a copper tee 
to the line. 



PROBLEM: 

1 . Write in detail the steps involved in making a sweat joint. 

2. What type solder is used? 
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HOW TO USE THIS PUBLICATION 

1. Note major sections in the TABLE OF CONTENTS; read and 
study carefully the entire guide. 

2. Begin a shop library, using the BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

3. Adapt, (with the help of an advisory committee) course 
content to your local situation by sequencing, add, 
and/or delete suitable jobs and related information. 

4. Make and post a progress chart (see APPENDIX for example). 

5. Plan well- in -advance what to teach. Choose the job 
from the right hand column of the COURSE OF STUDY. 
Develop instruction sheets (see APPENDIX for samples). 
Do not attempt to teach directly from this course of 
study. 

5a. Select several references from the shop library. 

5b. Prepare a lesson plan from which to present the 
trade principles that apply to the trade practice 
(iob), and/or demonstrate the performance of 
the job. These principles are found in the course 
content opposite the job. 

Sc. Prepare an assignment sheet which covers the infor- 
mation, in the text or references, to be taught 
in the lesson presentation. 

5d. Prepare a job sheet which explains what is to be done. 

5e. Prepare operation sheets which explain how to do those 
steps in completing the job with which tEe student is 
not familiar. 

5f, Prepare information sheets if the student needs addi- 
tional, clarifying information to complete the job. 

6. Acquire or prepare visual aids called for an instruc- 
tion sheets. 

7. Make .assignments with assignment sheets Drier to 
presenting the lesson. After the lesson information 
has been presented and/or the demonstration completed, 
pass out the appropriate job sheet and the necessary 
operation and information sheets. 

ioi 
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8. Assign jobs only after fully teaching principles 
necessary for safety and efficient completion of the 
job. Some students will not progress as rapidly as 
others and will need more attention and time. 

9. Evaluate student's progress (as shown on the sample 
instruction sheets). Mark each student's progress, 
and give a new assignment. 
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TABLE OP CONTENTS 
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How to Use This Publication 

COURSE OF STUDY 

Description of the Vocational Industrial Draftsman.... 

*Course Description 

Course Outline 
First Year 

I. Fundamentals of Drafting 

*II. Machine Drafting 

Second Year 

III. Advanced Machine Drafting 

IV. Architectural Drafting 

Bibliography: recommended text and suggested 

references. 

APPENDIX 

Suggested Jobs 
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Operations Analysis 

Legend 

Layout 

Supplies 

*Shown in this section 
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Instructional Sheets (Examples 
Lesson Plan. . . . 

Job Sheet 

Operation Sheet 
Information Sheet 
Assignment Sheet 
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COURSE DESCRIPTION 

GENERAL OBJECTIVE 

To assist the trainee in developing knowledge! and skills 
for employment as a draftsman on an advanced learner's level. 

ASSUMPTIONS 

1. That those enrolling in training have had no previous 
experience in drafting 

2. That trainees have a vocational commitment to drafting 

3. That a guidance and screening process has determined 
that those enrolled possess aptitudes in the perception 
of spacial relationships and in the manipulation of 
drafting instruments 

DESIRABLE PREREQUISITES 

1. Command of arithmetic fundamentals 

2. One year of algebra and one semester of plane geometry 
NATURE OF TRAINING 

1. The duration of training is normally three hours per 
day, five days per week, thirty-six weeks per year 
for two nine-month periods; or six hours per day, five 
days per week, thirty-six weeks per year for one nine- 
month period - a total of 1080 clock hours of training 

2. Related instruction by lecture, demonstration, the use 
of audiovisuals, etc. immediately precedes application 
by the trainees in the drafting room; instruction and 
its application are correlated as closely as possible 
at all times; and the major allotment of time is given 
to the development of manipulative skills in the repre- 
sentation of drafting details. 

3. No instruction directly related to the trade is offered 
outside the drafting room. 

LEVELS OF KNOWLEDGE 

1. A thorough knowledge of the types of drafting equipment 
and reproduction media used in industry 

2. Command of the fundamentals of geometric construction 

3. Command of the fundamentals of such areas as orthographic 
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projection, pictorial drawing, multiview drawing, 
sectioning, dimensioning, and Working drawings 

4. A general knowledge of the conventional types of 
lettering 

5. A high degree of visualization 

6. Knowledge appropriate to the entry-level draftsman in 
the selected area of specialty; i.e., architectural, 
or machine 

LEVELS OF SKILLS 

1. Full use of drafting instruments 

2. Ability to produce quality line work 

3. Ability to adapt drafting fundamentals in areas of 
specialty 

4. High ability to letter vertical and inclined Gothic, 
upper and lower case 

5. Basic skills in using certain modern reproduction 
machines 



INSTRUCTIONAL BLOCKS 
Each of the following instructional blocks carries a con- 
tact hour allotment. These allotments indicate relative empha- 
sis and are not to be strictly adhered to. 

Contact 
Hours 

I. Fundamentals of Drafting 370 

II. Machine Drafting 170 

III. Advanced Machine Drafting* 190 

IV. Architectural Drafting* 350 

*During the 540 hours allotted the second year, the learner 
is faced with two al ternatives-either to gain an understanding 
of the two areas starred above, or to elect a specialty and 
develop a significant level of proficiency. 
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Machine Drafting is to be taught in two sections. The 
first section should contain 170 contact hours. Advanced 
Machine Drafting should start with ^'Working Drawings/' or 
at the point of completion during the first year. Advanced 
Machine Drafting includes 130 contact hours of machine draft- 
ing and 60 contact hours of sheet metal drafting. 
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(Example Unit) 



II. MACHINE DRAFTING 
{Contact houJU 170) 



A. Purpose 

B. Explanation of large and small 
industry 

1. Types of large and small 
industry 

2. Organization 

3. Equipment variation 

C. Raw materials 

1. Types of raw rapterials 
commonly used 

a. Shapes and sizes 

(1) Sheet 

(2) Plate 

(3) Flat 

(4) Square 
(5} Round 

(6) Hexagon 

(7) Octagon 

(8) Angle 

(9) Channel 

(10) Tee 

(11) I-Beam 

b. Types of raw stock 



Make a study of machines 
of industry and uses. 
Use visual aids for fam- 
iliarization. 



Bring samples of raw 
stock and demonstrate 
various characteristics. 
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(1) steel 

(a) Low-carbon 

(b) Medium- carbon 

(c) High-carbon 

(d) Special alloy 

(e) High-speed carbon 

(f) Cold rolled 

(g) Hot rolled 

(h) Cold drawn 

(i) Cast 

(2) Steel alloys 

(a) Nxckel 

(b) Chromium 

(c) Manganese 

(d) Molybdenum 

(e) Tungsten 

(f) Vanadium 

(3) Nonferrous metals 

(a) Aluminum 

(b) Copper 

(c) Brass 

(d) Bronze 

(e) Zinc 

(f) Silver 

(g) Gold 
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(h) Magnesium 

(i) Lead 
(j) Tin 

(k) Babbitt 

(1) Pewter 

(m) Nickel 

2. Physical characteristics of 
raw materials 

a. Relationship to draftsman 

b. Relationship to shop processes 

c. Relationship to finished product 

3. Modification by shop processes 
D. Related vocabulary 



1. 


Metal thickness (gages) 


2. 


Punches 


3. 


Dies 


4. 


Gears 


S. 


Template cutter 


6. 


Gaskets 


7. 


Bushing 


8. 


Bearing 


9. 


Cast iron 


10. 


Cam 


11. 


Ream 


12. 


Bore 


13. 


Counter bore 
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14. 


Fillets and rounds 


15. 


Chamfer 


16. 


Rib 


17. 


Knurling 


18. 


Spot face 


19. 


Countersink 


20. 


Broach 


21. 


Web 


22. 


Spoke 



Manufacturing methods and the 
drawing 

1. Casting and the drawing 

a. Sand casting 

b. Permanent mold casting 
C. Die casting 

d. Fillets and rounds 

e. Patterns for casting 

f. Castings and the foundry 

g. Allowances for shrinkage 

2. Machine tools and the drawing 

a. Engine lathe 

(1) Description 

(2) Operations performed 
and drawing represen- 
tation 

b. Drill press 
(1) Types 



Bring sample manufactured 
objects and parts, and 
carefully study. Assign 
principal view drawings of 
these parts and objects. 
Draw complete with dimen- 
sions . 



Assign basic pattern draw- 
ings that could be used 
by the pattern department 
to construct patterns for 
use by the foundry. Include 
notes » dimensions, and finish 
marks . 



Develop a series of work- 
ing drawings illustrating 
the basic operations to be 
performed on objects and 
parts with an engine lathe, 
drill press, and milling 
machine. Show all dimensions 
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(2) Description 

(3) Operations perform- 
ed and drawing rep- 
resentation 

Milling machines 

(1) Types 

(2) Description 

(3) Operations perform- 
ed and drawing rep- 
resentation 

Shapers 

(1) Types 

(2) Description 

(3) Operations perform- 
ed and drawing rep- 
resentation 

Planer 

(1) Description 

(2) Examples of planer 
work 

Grinder 

(1) Types 

(2) Description 

(3) Operations perform- 
ed and drawing rep- 
resentation 

Measuring tools 

(1) Semiprecision mea- 
suring tools (linear 
measureir;sntsj 

(a) Rules J^j[^ 



Develop a series of 
working drawings illus- 
trating the basic oper- 
ations to be performed 
on objects and parts 
with a shaper, planer, 
and grinder. Show all 
dimensions. 



Assign a semi-complex 
working drawing repre- 
senting several of the 
above operations to be 
performed on one object 
or part. Include notes, 
finish marks, and all 
dimensions . 



Examine measuring tools 
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(b) Calipers(inside 
and outside) 

(c) Squares 

(d) Protractor 

(2) Precision measuring 
tools(linear mea- 
surements) 

(a) Vernied height 
gage 

(b) Vernier caliper 

(c) Dial indicators 
gage 

(d) Telescope gage 

(e) Depth gage 

3. Welds , welding process, and 
the drawing 

a. Welding processes 

(1) Gas welding 

(2) Electric-resistance 

(3) Electric-arc welding 

(4) Atomic hydrogen weld- 
ing 

(5) Forge welding 

(6) Oxygen cutting and 
flame machining 

(7) Thermit welding 

b. Bonding processes 

(1) Brazing 

(2) Soldering 
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Stress the usefulness 
and importance of weld- 
ing representation in 
drawing by visiting a 
shop that uses drafts- 
men and their work to 
make a finished product 



Types of welded joints 
and their symbols 

(1) Butt joint 

(2) Lap joint 

(3) Tee joint 
(4} Corner joint 
(5) Edge joint 
Welding symbol drawing 

(1) Individual basic 
symbols 

(2) Complete welding 
symbols 

(5) Standard locations 

(4) Notes 

(5) Lettering in 
symbols 

Types of welds and their 
symbols 

(1) Arc and gas welds 

(a) Bead 

(b) Fillet 

(c) Plug or slot 

(d) Groove 

(2) Resistance welds 

(a) Spot welds 

(b) Projection welds 

(c) Flash or upset 
welds 



Make cross-sectional 
sketches of welded 
joints, and label. 
Practice drawing var- 
ious joint symbols. 



Differentiate between 
resistance, arc, gas, 
and supplementary weld- 
ing symbols. 



Begin by drawing basic 
individual symbols. Pro 
gress to complete weld- 
ing symbols. 



Develop a series of work 
ing drawings of machine 
parts and objects, and 
steel structures that 
require welding processc 
Show adequate welding re 
resentation. 
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(d) fiutt-seam welds 

(e) Lap-seam welds 
(3) Supplementary welds 

4. Forming processes and the 
drawing (sheet stock) 

a. Types of presses 

b. Classification of dies 

c. Classification of oper- 
ations 

5. Forging processes and the 
drawing 

a. Drop forging 

(13 Explanation of 
hammer and dies 

(2) Heat treatment 

b. Press forging 

(1) Purpose 

(2) Operations 

c. Machine or upset 
forging 

d. Explanation of cold 
forging operations 

6. Fasteners 
a. Rivets 

(1) Uses 

(2) Size classification 

(3) Types of joints 

(4) Representation 



Prepare drawings that 
represent the shape » 
tolerances, etc. of 
objects the press man 
must have to select dies 
for forming 



Prepare drawings that 
may be used by the 
forging department to 
make desired objects. 
Include the shape of 
the finished forging 
in full outline. Show 
the parting line and 
draft. 



Assign problems that 
give experience in 
the methods of repre- 
senting common riveted 
joints, rivet types and 
sizes, and conventional 
rivet symbols. 
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Threads 

(1) History 

(2) Thread terms 

(3) Thread uses 

(4) Standardization of 
threads 

(5) Thread forms 

(6) Detailed thread 
representation 

(7) Thread symbols 

(a) Schematic 

(b) Simplified 

(8) Single and multiple 
threads 

(9) American national 
thread series 

(10) Unified screw threads 

(11) Classes of fit and 
thread notes 

(12) Dimensioning 
Springs 

(1) Classification 

(a) Helical type 
(compression, 
extension , torsion) 

(b) Flat type 

(2) Detailed drawing 
method 

(3) Schematic drawing 
method 



Demonstrate why the 
true projection of a 
screw thread is not 
practical. Assign pro- 
blems involving repre- 
sentation of the various 
forms of screws and 
threads, classes of fit « 
and notes complete with 
dimensions. Special attci: 
tion should be given the. 
use of instruments. 



Compare springs to 
screw threads for 
clarity. Assign a 
series of problems 
involving the three 
helical types of 
springs using the 
detailed and schematic 
approaches. Select 
one problem that 
involves sectioning. 
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(4) Sectioning 

(5) Dimensioning 
d* Bolts and nuts 

(1) Bolt series 

(a) Regular 

(b) Heavy 

(c) Light 

(2) Finish 

(a) Finished 

(b) Semifinished 

(c) Unfinished 

(3) Classes of fit(threads) 

(4) Drawing bolts and nuts 

(a) Formulas for draw- 
ing 

(b) Specification to 
be included on 
the drawing 

(5) Locknuts and locking 
devices 

(6) Stud bolts 

e. Screws 

(1) Cap screws and 
machine screws 

(a) Types 

(b) Drawing 

(c) Specification to 
be included in 
drawing 



Assign a series of 
problems in drawing 
bolts and nuts. Begin 
by laying out the 
major diameter, axis, 
ana length of the bolt. 
Using the formulas, 
complete the drawings. 
Include all details and 
specifications . 



Continue practice 
in drawing bolts and 
nuts by application 
to detail and assembly 
drawings. 



Make a careful study 
of the various locknuts, 
locking devices, and 
stud bolts with particu- 
lar attention to their 
use in working drawings. 
Use visual aids for famil- 
iarization. 

Make one -view and two -view 
drawings of cap screws, 
machine screws , and set 
screws. Show all speci- 
fications and dimensions. 
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(2) Set screws 

(a) Types 

(b) Drawing Continue practice in 

drawing screws by 

(c) Specification to application to detail 
be included in and assembly drawings 
drawing 

Machine pins and keyways Make a study of the 

various machine pins 



(1) Types 

(2) Drawing methods 



and keys. Practice 
drawing machine pins 
and keyways in detail, 
and assembly drawings of 
collars, gears, shafts, 
etc. 
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20 Grounding for Safety 
EXAMINATION 8, based on pages 295-319 of the textbook. 
*21 Methods of Conduit Wiring 

22 Methods of Conduit Wiring - Continued 

23 Methods of Conduit Wiring - Continued 
EXAMINATION 9, based on pages 320-379 of the textbook. 

24 Multiple Family Dwellings 

25 Multiple Family Dwellings - Continued 
Memory Jogger 2 

EXAMINATION 10, based on pages 380-404 of the textbook. 

26 Remodeling Wiring 

27 Remodeling Wiring - Continued 
EXAMINATION 11 » based on pages 405-437 of the textbook. 

28 Methods of Wiring Knob and Tube Systems 

29 Estimating Electrical Wiring 
EXAMINATION 12 » based on pages 438-467 of the textbook. 
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ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION WIRING 

How to Profit Most from This Subject 

This Study Guide has been designed to help you through each as- 
signment so you will gain as much as possible from this subject. Gen- 
erally the study assignments are short; educational experiments have 
proved that you can learn more— and learn it more easily—by studying 
a series of short assignments rather than one long one. This subject 
has 29 assignments and 12 examinations. 

Use the Study Guide in the following way. 
Step 1: READ THE DISCUSSION 

The Discussion is your instructor's explanation of 
the material covered by each Study Assignment. 
Read the Discussion first because it will indicate 
the most important points presented in that assign- 
ment. 

Step 2: READ THE STUDY ASSIGNMENT 

Each Study Assignment tells you the pages to read 
in your textbook. As you read the study assignment, 
pay particular attention to the points mentioned in 
the Discussion. 

Step 3: TAKE THE SELF-CHECK TEST 

Self-Check Tests are short quizzes which you can 
complete quickly. They will question you on the 
most Important parts of the study assignment you 
have just read. They are valuable aids in helping 
you remember what you have read. 

Step 4: SCORE YOURSELF 

The answers to the Self-Check Test questions are 
found in the Answer Key at the back of this Study 
Guide. Checking your own Self-Check Test will 
help you see how much you have learned and what 
you need to restudy. Page references are given 
after each Self-Check Test item so you can Immediately 
turn to that page and restudy any item you might have 
missed. Restudying an item you answered incorrectly 
will help you remember it for the examination. Self- 
Check Tests serve as an excellent review for the 
examinations so it is a good Idea to review them 
before you begin each examination. 
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Step 5: 



TAKE THE MEMORY JOGGER 



Memory joggers are review quizzes covering several 
study assignments. They are designed to help you 
review what you have studied to that point. When you 
have answered all the memory Jogger questions ^ score 
yourself. The answers are In the back of this Study 
Guide. 



Step 6: TAKE THE EXAMINATION 



Each examination will test you on a section of the 
textbook covering one or more study assignments. 
The examinations will show you how much progress 
you have made In your studies. 

On the next page you will find examples of the types of 
questions asked on examinations. Look at them carefully; these 
directions will be given once and will not be repeated. 
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Directions for answering examination questions. 



Example of Combination-Type Question 

If the elatement Is correct, write "C" In the parentheses as 
shown In question 1. If the statement Is Incorrect, write "I" 
In the parentheses AND fill in the blank space with the word(s) 
which. If substituted for the underlined wordCs), would make 
the statement correct as shown in question 2. 

^* , JThe loop or winding of a trans- 
former that is connected to the 
supply wires Is called the primary . 

2» (I) primary T he loop or winding of a trans- 

former that is connected to the 
supply wires is called the 
secondary . 



Example of Multiple-Choice Question 

You are given three or four choices to make a complete and cor- 
rect statement. In the blank space before each statement, write 
the letter of the best choice. 

3. _B The specific gravity of the fully charged battery is 

(A) 1.280 (B) 1.250 (C) 1.150. 



Example of Completion-Type Question 

4. repel The north pole of a bar magnet will 

X a north pole of another magnet. 

On the blank lineCs) at the left, write the word(s) that complete 
the statement correctly. 



Where other types of questions appaar, directions for them are given. 



lk.7 
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(Example Unit) 

$ 



ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION WIRING 

DISCUSSION 21 ; Methods of Conduit Wiriiig 

A good portion of this assignment is devoted to discussing the 
bending of rigid conduit. Because it is often difficult to predetermine 
results when bending conduit, working with conduit has been a problem 
for the apprentice, for helpers, and for some journeymen. Guesswork 
often results in many feet of wasted conduit which Increases the cost 
of a Job or results in a very unsightly appearance if poorly bent 
conduit is used. 

The purpose of this assignment is to give the man working with 
conduit an exact working knowledge of methods of conduit bending in 
order to eliminate guesswork and, therefore, to avoid common costly 
errors . 

STUDY ASSIGNMENT 21 : Read pages 320 to 3 AO in your textbook, 

then answer the following questionn. 



SELF-CHECK TEST 21 



1. 


< ) 


General purpose, metallic conduit is made 

of either Iron or aluminxim. (page 320, 

textbook) 


2. 


< ) 


Electrical metallic tubing is usually refer- 
red to as thin-wall conduit, (page 321) 


3. 


< ) 


Rigid conduit, when plated with zinc, is 
termed enameled conduit, (page 321) 


4. 


( ) 


Rigid conduit comes from the manufacturer 
in 16 foot lengths, (page 321) 


5. 


( ) 


Tie largest obtainable size of thin-wall con- 
duit is 4 Inches, (page 323) 


6. 


( ) 


Greenfield is flexible metallic conduit, 
(page 323) 


7. 


V. ) 


Conduit ells are standard only for 45 degree 
bends, (page 331) 


8. 


( ) 


Conduit ells of longer radii than the standard 



type are called sweeps > (page 332) 
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The NEC requires a locknut Inside and 
outside an outlet box when the voltage 
to ground exceeds 120 volts , (page 333) 

Rigid conduit Is usually cut with a hacksaw 
blade having 26 to 30 teeth per Inch, 
(page 336) 



(End of Quiz) 
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Assignment 22 



DISCUSSION 22 ; Methods of Conduit Wiring - Continued 

This assignment is going to cover the bending of E^fT or thln«- 
wall conduit » among other things. There are several restrictions that 
should be observed or noted regarding this type of conduit » and they 
should be studied before getting into the actual bending operations. 
Thin-wall conduit should not be used: 

1. In hazardous locations » 

2. where it will be subject to severe 
mechanical Injury during or after 
infltallatlon^ 

3« where exposed to any type of 
corrosive vapors » 

4. unless it is at least 18 Inches under 
the fill. 

If you have any question as to where thln«-wall conduit can or 
cannot be ins tailed » consult the National Electrical Code. 

STUDY ASSIGNMENT 22 ; Read pages 340 to 357 in your textbook, then 

answer the following quest ions • 

SELF-CHECK TEST 22 

1. ( ) Roll type benders are generally used for 

bending thin-wall conduit, (page 340 > text- 
' book) 

2. ( ) When running EMT, the boring of studs and 

timbers should be resorted to only where 
absolutely necessar^. (page 346) 

3. ( ) Hacksaw blades used for cutting thin-wall 

conduit should have 3 8 to 24 t eeth per inch, 
(page 346) 

4. ( ) Setscrew type couplings are not considered 

to be watertight, (page 348) 

5. ( ) The process of mounting outlet boxes is 

called boxlr)2 > (page 351) 
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Convenience outlets are usually mounted 
16 Inches above the floor, (page 351) 

The NEC requires that flex be supported at 
Intervals not exceeding 4 1/2 feet on a run. 
(page 354) 



(End of Quiz) 
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Assignment 23 



DISCUSSION 23 ; Methods of Conduit Wiring - Continued 

When a new home is to be wired » the owner must decide first on 
the type of wiring system he wishes to have Installed # If his home is 
located on a farm» he will probably decide on nonmetalllc sheathed 
cable because it is inexpensive and easy to install # If his home is 
located in a large city^ he will have to comply with the regulations 
set up by the local authorities. Many of the large cities have 
regulations that prohibit the use of any form of wiring other than 
conduit or armored cable. Of the two» conduit is the more expensive 
but it also eliminates, almost entirely » the danger of fires # This 
should be an Important consideration for all prospective home owners. 

In Study Assignment 23 Is a thorough description of all the 
material and tools needed to install a first class conduit Job. Study 
this material carefully because this knowledge will be an Important 
part of your background. From a practical standpoint » this assignment 
is very important. To remember the various methods of application is 
a difficult tas^f but this assignment can be used as a reference once 
you have become familiar with its contents. 

STUDY ASSIGNMENT 23 ; Read pages 358-379 in your textbook, then 

answer the following questions # 

SELF-CHECK TEST 23 

1. ( ) If more than one toggle bolt is U8<»d tu hold 

a device » each must be inserted into its 
hole before the first one is located, 
(pages 358-359, textbook) 

2. ( ) Expansion anchors are used to mount 

devices on dense surfaces such as concrete 
walls, (page 359) 

3. ( ) Wood screws are used in plugs that are 

made of jute , (page 359) 

A. ( ) ^ Sheet metal or wood screws can be used 

with plastic plug type anchors # (page 360) 

5. ( ) Holes to accommnHate anchors are commonly 

drilled in masonry with a carbon tipped 
drill bit. (page 362) 

6. ( ) Impact power hammers cannot be used with 

self-drilling anchors, (page 363) 
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Power actuated fattanars can panatrata up 
to ona inch of ataal. (paga 366) 

Powar driven faatanera ahould not be uaad 
or fired into concrete that ia laaa than 
6 inchea thick , (page 366) 

In the trade, a through- tha-wall box ia called 
A blind box. (page 367) 

The number of wirea (Mo. 14) that can be 
installed in 3/4~inch conduit ia five, 
(page 372) 

Generally, the maximum ntaber of conduit 
benda between any two outlet boxea ahould 
not exceed the equivalent of two 90 degre^i 
benda. (page 373) 

The tempered flexible steel wire used for 
pulling wire into conduit ia called fiah 
tape, (page 373) 

If conductors tend to stick » they may be 
coated with aoapstone to lubricate them as 
they enter the conduit, (page 376) 



4 

(End of Quiz) 
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EXAMINATION 9 



ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION WIRING 
TOPIC: Methods of Conduit Wiring 
Based on pages 320-379 In your textbook 
Student's Name Student Number 



Zip 

Street ^Clty State_ ^Code 



1. There are three general types of metallic conduit In use today. 
Name them. 

A. 

B. 

C. 



2* • General purpose metallic conduit is made either of (A) Iron 
or aluminum (B) steel or aluminum (C) Iron or steel. 

3* Rigid conduit, when plated with zinc, is termed (A) enameled 

conduit (B) waterproof conduit (C) galvanized conduit* 

4. Conduit whose Inside and outside diameters have the same 

dimensions as those of standard pipe is called (A) EMT 

(B) Greenfield (C) rigid conduit. 

5. The wall thickness of EMT is only about (A) 40 percent of 

that of rigid conduit (B) 60 percent of that of Greenfield 

(C) 70 percent of that of rigid conduit and is never 
threaded. 

6. Instead of standard ells, bends of longer radii are also used 

and are commonly called (A) fillets (B) tangs (C) sweeps. 

7. No conduit elbow should be bent to a shorter radius than 

(A) three times the inside diameter of the conduit (B) six 
times the inside diameter of the conduit (C) four times the 
inside diameter of the conduit. 



(over) 
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ExanlnAtlon 9 - Continued 



The blede that le used In a hackaew to cut rigid conduit 
should have (A) 18 to 24 teeth per inch (B) 24 to 32 teeth 
per inch (C) 10 to 15 teeth per inch. 

The NEC requires a locknut inside and outside an outlet box 
when the voltage to ground exceeds (A) 250 volts (B) 125 
volts (C) 110 volts. 

Roll-type benders are generally used for bending (A) rigid 
conduit (B) thin-wall conduit (C) flexible conduit. 

Hacksan blades used for cutting thin-wall conduit should have 

(A) 24 to 32 teeth per inch (B) 18 to 24 per inch (C) 12 to 
16 teeth per Inch. 

Convenience outlets are usually nounted (A) 16 inches above 
the floor (B) 8 inches above the floor (C) 12 inches above 
the floor. 

The largest obtainable size of QCI is (A) 2 inches (B) 4 inches 
(C) 1 1/4 inches. 

Wood screws are used in plugs that are made of (A) copper 

(B) lead (C) jute. 

Anchor holes are conmonly drilled in masonry with 

(A) carbon tipped drill bits (B) stainless steel drill bits 

(C) carbide tipped drill bits. 

?ower actuated fasteners can penetrate up to (A) three Inches 
of steel (B) ten inches of concrete (C) one inch of steel. 
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ELECTRICAL CONSTBUCTIOM WIRING 



Examination 9 - Continued 



Student's Name Student Number 



DIRECTIONS: The following items are all used by electricians doing 
conduit wiring. Write the correct name for each item 
on the blank line below each illustration. 



17. 18. 



19. 20. 



(End of Examination) 
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INTRODUCTION 



Due to the numerous changes taking place in businesses and offices today, it is obvious 
that a new program of office education is needed to provide the trained manpower required to 
meet the needs brought about by these changes. Office education is designed to serve these 
needs through initial, refresher, and expanded education. 

The Intensive Business Training curriculum systems design specifies that each learning 
activity must relate logically to all other activities and must lead to the attainment of social, 
personal, and career needs as well as the intellectual needs of young people. A curriculum plan 
of this nature would provide a great flexibility for the student. If the student leaves school 
before graduation, he would leave with useful entry level job skills that would permit him to 
enter the job market. If he continues on to graduate from the program, he would have the 
skills and qualifications to go into the working force at that time, or continue his education in 
college or vocational school. 

Intensive Business Training utilizes a block system, which may be described as a system 
of scheduling vocational office education students into a program of instruction covering two 
or three consecutive class periods of the day, with the same teacher being responsible for all of 
the instruction in the block of time. 

Instead of teaching isolated units of study, a combination of subjects is offered, selected 
from typewriting, shorthand dictation, transcription, business letter writing, spelling, business 
arithmetic, introduction to data processing and keypunch, office procedures, accounting, office 
machines, filing, payroll procedures, human relations, graphic arts, consumer economics, etc. 

The teacher has great latitude in determining how to utilize the block of time. The num- 
ber of periods to be devoted to each of the subjects is determined according to the amount of 
time needed to develop the desired level of competency in each of the subjects included. The 
teacher may decide that a week of instruction using the entire block of time is needed for type- 
writing instruction; the next week the teacher may decide that one period a day will be de- 
voted to transcription, the next period to business letter writing, etc. Hie teacher might 
organize the block so that all clerical students would be working on one unit of instruction, 
while the secretarial students would be working on some other unit. In other instances, such 
as when students are working on integrated office projects or practice sets, each student 
might be working on a different project, such as would be the case in actual office situations. 
In other words, the block of time offers infinite flexibility within the instructional program. 

Basic textbooks^ and supplementary materials are needed according to the subjects in- 
cluded in the block. The Intensive Business Training classroom should be equipped with the 
type of office equipment being used currently in business offices. 



'Peter L. Agnew, James R. Meehan, and William R. Pasewark, CLERICAL OFFICE PRAC- 
TICE (4th ed.; New York: South-Western Publishing Company, 1966); 

Albert C. Fries, Margaret Rowcand Dorothy L.Travis, APPLIED SECRETARIAL PRAC- 
TICE (6th ed.; New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1968). 
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DESCRIPTION & OBJECTIVES OF INTENSIVE BUSINESS TRAINING* 



Description 

Intensive Business Training in Mississippi is designed to prepare students for immediate 
employment in secretarial and clerical jobs in a business office. It includes the learning and 
mastering of office procedures and techniques. It is designed generally along the same learning 
channels of clerical office practice with emphasis placed on depth and practice of putting basic 
office skills into vocational experiences and practice. The block of time (two or three consecu* 
tive class periods) offers additional laboratory time to develop depth training in skills and 
enables the teacher-coordinator to integrate the course content to produce a qualifled office 
worker. 

Intensive Business Training fuses and correlates related offlce skills and knowledge. Prior 
approval must be obtained from the State Department of Education before initiating the Inten- 
sive Business Training class. 

Objectives 

General 

1 . The student will learn and master office duties. 

2. The student will relate classroom activities to office situations. 

3. The student will develop the ability to perform varied types of office work with accuracy 
and speed. 

4. The student will develop desirable personal qualities and business ethics. 

5. The student will develop office techniques necessary for employment and advancement 
on the job. 

Specific 

1 . The student will learn to identify the clerical office worker and his job opportunities. 

2. The student will refresh once-learned understandings and skills. 

3. The student will learn and master office duties and related skills, such as handling the 
mail, receiving callers, filing, duplicating, communications, machine transcription, office 
machines, record keeping, and automation. 

4. The student will become acquainted with uses, mechanics, and care of office supplies and 
equipment. 



♦State Department of Education, BUSINESS EDUCATION FOR MISSISSIPPI HIGH 
SCHOOLS, Mississippi School Bulletin, No. 1 57 (Jackson, Mississippi: State Department of Ed- 
ucaiion, 1969). 
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5. The student will learn the importance of being able to take and follow oral and written 
instructions. 



6. The student will learn the value of pleasing manners; of neat, business-like appearance: 
and of socially valuable attitudes. 

7. The student will become familiar with occupational information through job application 
personal data sheet, and interview. ^ 



Course Content 



Content of Intensive Business Training is a combination or sequence of subjects and pro- 
jects designed by the local teacher-coordinator with the assistance of a local advisory com- 
mittee. It is dealt with in depth so that the students may prepare themselves to meet the 
occupational demands in a local area. Thus, only a suggested course content and allotment of 
time IS given in the following pages. 

It is suggested that integrated office projects be used extensively throughout the course 
and that a ftill scale simulation be used at least once during the year. 



A civil service training guide Is used in most of the programs in existence at this time in 
Mississippi in an effort to prepare the student for taking the civil service examination at the 
end ot me course, or prior to taking a job. This manual is used as supplemertary material in 
conjunction with each of the units. The sample tests are excellent practice material for the 
student preparing to take the civU service test or any business test. The local civil service 
representative will, in most uistances, arrange to come to the classroom and administer the 
civil service examination. 
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CURRICULUM SYNOPSES 



D. O.T. NO. JOBTITLK UNITS OF STUDY 





Communications 


Duplic. Processes 


1 Graphic Arts { 


1 Human Relations 


1 Int. to Data Proc. 


Job Orientation ( 


1 Office Machines 


Office Simulation 


j Office Tvpewriting 


1 Exec. Tyoewriter 


1 Consumer Eco. 


Records Met. 


C Record Keeoine 


Reference Act. 


1 Shorthand Trans, — 1 


c 

cc 

mm 


\ Mach. Transcript.^ — J 


210.388 


Bookkeeper 


X 






♦ 


X 


X 


X 


♦ 


X 




X 


X 


X 










211.368 


Cashier 


X 








♦ 


X 


X 


♦ 






X 




X 










215.388 


Bookkeeping Much. Op. 


X 






♦ 


X 


X 


X 


♦ 


X 




X 




X 










215.488 


Payroll Clerk 


X 






♦ 


♦ 


X 


X 


♦ 


X 




X 


X 


X 










216.488 


Calculating Much. Op. 


X 






♦ 


X 


X 


X 


♦ 


X 




X 




X 










212-368 


Teller 


X 






X 


♦ 


X 


X 








X 




X 










207.782 


Duplicating Mach. Op. 


X 


X 


X 


« 




X 










X 














206.388 


File Clerk 


X 






X 


X 


X 




« 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 








219.388 


Billing Clerk 


X 








X 


X 


X 


♦ 


X 




X 




X 










219.388 


General Office Clerk 


X 


X 




♦ 


X 


X 


X 




X 




X 


X 


X 


X 








219.388 


Insurance Clerk 


X 








X 


X 


X 


« 


X 




X 


X 


X 










219.388 


Statistical Clerk 


X 


X 






« 


X 


X 


♦ 


X 




X 


X 


X 










219.488 


Accounting Clerk 


X 








X 


X 


X 




X 




X 


X 


X 










204.288 


Correspondence Clerk 


X 


« 




X 




X 


X 




X 




X 


X 




X 




X 




231.588 


Mail Clerk 


X 






« 




X 










X 


X 




X 




X 




340.878 


Messenger 


X 


X 




X 




X 










X 


X 












237.368 


Receptionist 


X 


♦ 


X 


X 


♦ 


X 


X 




X 




X 


X 




X 






X 


221.388 


Production Clerk 


X 






♦ 


♦ 


X 


X 




X 




X 


X 


X 










222.387 


Shipping & Rec. Clerk 


X 






♦ 


X 


X 


X 








X 


X 


X 










223.387 


Stock & Inventory Clerk 


X 






♦ 


X 


X 


X 








X 


X 


X 










222.588 


Traffic Clerk 


X 






♦ 




X 


X 




X 




X 


X 


X 










223.368 


Purchasing Clerk 


X 






♦ 


X 


X 


X 




X 




X 


X 


X 










205.368 


Personnel Clerk 


X 






X 


♦ 


X 






X 




X 


X 


X 










201.368 


Secretary 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 






X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


202.388 


Stenographer 


X 


X 


X 


♦ 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


209.388 


Clerk Typist 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


♦ 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 






X 


203.588 


Typist 


X 




X 


♦ 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 






X 


203.588 


Statistical Typist 


X 




X 




X 


X 


X 


* 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 






X 



*A starred unit of study signifies that the unit is recommended if time permits. 
■''A unit marked with an "x" signifies that the unit is recommended for the job title. 
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(Example Unit) 

OFHCE TYPEWRITING 
(60 hours) 

Job Description 

A typist operates the one machine found in practically every business office - the type- 
wnter. His main job assignment is to produce typewritten copies of printed and handwritten 
materials. 

Office typewriting requires work of a particulariy high degree of accuracy and indepen- 
dent judgment. The typist works from rough drafts or may be required to plan and typewrite 
complicated statistical tables, combine and rearrange materials from several different sources 
or prepare master copies from material to be reproduced by duplicating processes. A speciaUy 
tramed typist may operate teletypewriters, typewriters with proportional spacing, and other 
special kinds of typewriting machines. 

Objectives 

General 

1. The student will develop personal and vocational skills in typewriting. 

2. The student will develop competency in attaining standards set for straight copy and 
production materials. 

3. The student will develop attitudes, character traits, and behavior patterns such as con- 
centration, judgment, initiative, cooperation, resourcefulness, perseverance, and emo- 
tional control. 

4. The student will develop the ability to understand oral and written instructions, to 
analyze problems, and to solve these problems successfully. 

5. The student will increase his ability to spell, punctuate, syllabicate, to compose good 
sentences, and to integrate these related learnings with typewriting skills. 

6. The student will prepare for employment in business occupations. 

7. The student will understand and appreciate our democratic economic society. 

8. The student will develop personality traits that will be welcome in business and society. 

9. The student will build good work habits and use orderiy procedures for handling rou- 
tines. 

10. The student will assume responsibility for proofreading his own material. 

11. The student will develop a feeling for style not based upon copying one style from a 
single textbook. 

1 2. The student will acquire vocational information about the field of typewriting. 
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Specific 

1. The student will typewrite mailable copies of all types of business letters and chain feed 
and address envelopes. 

2. The student will typewrite, with all errors corrected, all types of tabulated reports 
containing any number of columns (usually 4 or S), statistical material, from rough draft, 
or typed copy. 

3. The student will typewrite, with all errors corrected, business communication forms. 

4. Tlie student will typewrite, with all errors corrected, business forms. 

5. The student will typewrite, with all errors corrected, business reports in either manu- 
script or tabulated form. 

6. Tile student will typewrite straight-copy material for S minutes at a minimum rate of 
40 gwam with 0-3 errors. 

7. The student will typewrite business letters from unarranged copy with carbon copies 
and envelopes for 30 minutes at a minimum rate of 1 S n-pwam. 

8. The student will chain feed envelopes or index cards and type a name and address on 
each card for 1 5 minutes and complete a minimum of 20. 

9. The student will typewrite 4- or 5-column tables, containing statistical material and 
column headings, for 30 minutes at a minimum rate of 10 n-pwam. 

10. The student will typewrite manuscripts with footnotes for 30 minutes at a minimum 
rate of 20 n-pwam. 

11. The student will typewrite business forms for 30 minutes at a minimum rate of 10 
n-pwam. 

Course Content 

Skill Improvement 
Accuracy Drills 
Speed Drills 
Number Drills 
Posture-checkup Drills 
Hand-position Drills 
Paper Insertion Drills 

Correspondence 
Letters 

Business Letters with Displays 
Block 

Modified Block 
Indented 
AMS 

o 
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Open Punctuation 
Mixed Punctuation 
Closed Punctuation 
Personal Business Letters 
Letters with Two or More Pages 
Letters with Enclosures 
Letters with Tabulated Reports 
Exact Copies of Incoming Letters 
Form Letters with FUHns 
Application Letters 
Personal Data Sheets 

Memorandums 

Telegrams 

Special Lines 
Subject Line 
Attention Line 

Standard Carbon Copy Notation 
Blind Carbon Copy Notation (BCC) 

Forms 

Checks 

Notes 

Payrolls 

Voucher Checks 
Visible Index Cards 
Discount Invoices 
Telephone Message Blanks 
Bills of Lading 
Fill-in Index Cards 
FilHn Postal Cards 
Bills of Sale 
Purchase Orders 

Correspondence Transfer Sheets 

Legal Forms and Documents 

Proxies and Powers of Attorney 

Acknowledgments 

Endorsements 

Gent;ral Releases 

Contracts 

Wills and Endorsements 

Leases 

Folding 

Overside Tabulations - 14 to 16 Columns 
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Spacing 

Half Space 

Single Space 

One and a Half Space 

Double Space 

Triple Space 

Spread and Squeeze Words 

Stencil 

Prepare Master Copy 
Typewrite Stencil 
Art Work 
Correct Stencil 
Patching Stencil 

Ditto Master (Direct or Liquid Process) 
Prepare Model Copy 
Typewrite Master 
Art Work 
Correct Master 

Offset Master 

Prepare Master Copy 
Typewrite Master 
Art Work 
Correct Master 

Manuscript Display 
Justify Lines 
Display Lettering 
Display Boxing 
Bulletin Board Captions 
Advertisements 

Special Techniques and Problems 
Center on Lines 
Spread Centering 
Underscore for Italics 
Take Civil Service Test 
Insert Thick Carbon Packs 
Quotations within Quotations 
Draw Lines on the Typewriter 
Change Ribbons 
Horizontal Half Space 
Typewriting Contest Rules 
Direct Dictation 

Characters not on the Keyboard 

Compose Short Letters 

Chain Feed Envelopes and Cards 
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Social Traits 
Cooperation 
Cheerfulness 
Courtesy 

Ability to Get Along With Others 

Character Traits 
Dependability 

Initiative or Resourcefulness 
Acceptance of Responsibility 
Punctuality and Attendance 
Poise and Emotional Stability 
Loyalty 

Honesty and Trustworthiness 
Perseverance or Ability to Follow Through 

Physical Traits 

Personal Appearance and Grooming 
Health 

Mental Traits 

Judgment and Common Sense 

Ability to Grasp and Follow Instructions 

Ability to Plan and Organize Work 

Attitudes 

Adaptability 

Interest and Enthusiasm 

Willingness to do Undesirable but Essential Tasks 
Willingness to Accept Criticism 

Technical Traits 
Accuracy 

Neatness in maintenance of Surroundings 

Efficiency 

Neatness of Work 

Good Speech Habits 

Thorouglmess 

Technical Skill in Tasks Performed 

Student Activities 

Several suggested activities that may be a part of the unit on Office Typewriting are listed 
below for students' use. 

1. Develop and maintain attractive bulletin board displays. 

2. Keep a record of timed writing achievements and complete with previous scores. 

3. Proofread all typewritten work and make neat corrections. 
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4. Make neat carbon copies. 

5. Compose stories at the typewriter incorporating good English usage. 

6. Develop a basic Icnowledge of machine parts, their usage and adjustments. 

7. Acquire the habit of being rapid and systematic in handling supplies and in manipulating 
the typewriter. 

8. Understand, analyze, and carry through to completion all instructions for solving prob- 
lems before beginning to type. 

9. Obtain and answer advertisements for an offlce typewriting position. 

Su^ested Materials 

Books 

Monkhouse, Francis John. A DICTIONARY OF GEOGRAPHY, Chicago, Illinois: Aldine Pub- 
lishing Company, 1970. 

Whalen, Doris H. THE SECRETARY'S HANDBOOK. New York, )^ew York: Harcourt, Brace 
and World, 1968. 

Miscellaneous 

Atlas 

Dictionary 

Directories 
City 

Telephone 
Films 

Integrate^ Projects 
Postal Guides 
Practice Sets 
Records 
Style Manuals 
Tapes 

Typewriting Textbooks (other than textbook being used) 
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Evaluation 



Evaluation will be made on the basis of: 

1 . The teacher's observation of the student's work. 

2. The technique used by the student doing his work. 

3. The work habits and traits displayed by the student in the classroom situation. 

4. The performance by the student on tests given throughout the unit. 

5. The student's knowledge and understanding of the material being taught. 

6. The student's performance on various typewriting exercises as outlined in the 
objectives. 

Sample Test 

1. An attention line should be considered as part of the (a) mailing notation, (b) inside 
address, (c) salutation. 

2. The omission of a salutation and a complimentary close would indicate that the letter is 
probably typed in (a) block style, (b) modified block style, (c) AMS simplified style. 

3. In all styles of business letters, you will find a (a) date, (b) salutation, (c) complimentary 
close. 

4. The attention line is (a) typed at the left margin, (b) centered, (c) either typed at the left 
margin or centered. 



5. Type an average letter in block style with open punctuation. 

6. Type an average letter in modified block style with block paragraphs and mixed punctua- 
tion. 

7. On a full sheet, using 1-inch margins, type footnotes in correct form and position on the 
sheet. 

8. On a full sheet inserted sideways, center a tabulation problem vertically and horizontally 
using appropriate horizontal rules. 
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HOW TO USB THIS PUBLICATION 



As a tool for teaching, this publication la primarily designed for use In 
planning, preparing, presenting, and evaluating Instruction. As a tool. It 
lists operations. Jobs, and Informational topics— with the job as the focal 
point. Each job should be assigned to students, either as a group, a subgroup, 
or individually. The following procedure Is recommended as an effective teach- 
Ing sequence. 

Step I. Tell how the job is done. 

Give a full explanation of the steos necessary to perform the job. Qnphaslze 
the proper sequence; stress techniques requiring special care; ooint out the 
hazards to persons and the equipment. 

Step II, — Shou how the job is done. 

Demonstrate the proper procedure for performing the job. Re-emphasize the sequence 
techniques, and hazards. Make sure each student can see what is being done and 
understands the steps. 

Step III, — Have the student do the job. 

Assign each student the task of applying what he has just learned. Supervise his 
work; correct any variation from proper procedure or any hazardous techniques. 
Re-explain when necessary. 

Step IV, — Check the student for proficiency. 

Assign a similar job to the student to be performed independently. Observe his 
work and examine the completed product or service. He is proficient when he can 
perform the job without supervision in a prescribed length of time. 

Students who have demonstrated proficiency in one job move to the next job. 
The teaching steps tell, show, do, check are used again. Students who are not 
proficient perform additional jobs of a similar nature and are retaught in weak 
areas. 

Additionally, this publication can be used (1) by the director and the Instruc- 
tor in a local program In communicating with their craft committee, (2) by the 
local director In supervising instruction and program operation, and (3) by the 
state supervisory staff in conmunicating with local school administrators and in 
supervlsini; the operation of local programs. 
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JOB DESCRZPTZON 



It l8 neither possible nor desirable to Identify a single trade as the 
employment goal of all trainees enrolled in a cluster program. Conversely, 
several employment opportunities exist, and four of these are briefly described 
below. Each of these descriptions is given a fuller treatment in the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles , third edition. 

MACHINIST. 600.280. Machinist, all-around; machinist, first class; machin- 
ist, general* machinist, journeyman; machinist, precision. 

The machinist works from blueprints, sketches, and descriptions of parts or 
assemblies to be made. He plans the sequence of operations and sets up and oper- 
ates machine tools such as engine lathes, shapers, milling machines, drill 
presses, and grinders. He may fit and assemble parts, mechanisms, tools, or 
machines. He may also use a broad range of precision measuring and gaging in- 
struments as an inspector. 

SHEET-METAL WORKER (any Ind.) 804.281. Sheet-metal Journeyman; sheet-metal 
man; sheet-metal mechanic. 

The sheet-metal man works from a Job order or blueprint and selects metal 
according to the product being fabricated. He lays out a pattern or works 
directly on metal by locating and marking dimensions and reference lines while 
using such tools as rules, calipers, scribes, squares, and punches. He sets up 
and operates cutting, folding, and fastening machines to shear, brake, roll, and 
punch metal to specified shape. Additionally, he uses hand tools such as hammers, 
snips, and clamps. He Joins parts, using rivets and screws as well as soldering 
and welding equipment. He inspects assemblies and Installations for conformance 
to specifications. 

WELDER, COMBINATION (Welding) 812.884. 

The combination welder joins parts together, using gas welding (WELDER, GAS) 
or brazing (BRAZER-ASSE^IBLER) and any combination of welding processes, such as 
manual metal arc, tungsten Inert gas, carbon arc, and others. He works from 
layouts, blueprints, and work orders, and uses a variety of clamping and holding 
devices as well as the welding equipment unique to the process being employed 
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COURSE DESCRIPTION 

ALTERNATIVE OBJECTIVES 
Either 

1. To develop entry-level knowledges and skills In those trainees having an 
Identifiable occupational goal In nachlne shop, or sheet metal, or combi- 
nation welder 

Or 

2. To develop knowledges and skills which are basic to the metal trades 
occupational cluster, namely machinist, sheetmetal worker, and combina- 
tion welder 

ASSUMPTIONS 

1. That trainees have had no previous experience In metalworklng 

2. That trainees have a nontechnical background In general science 

3. That trainees need additional Instruction In the fundamentals of 
mathematics 

DESIRABLE PREREQUISITES 

1. That trainees have a vocational commitment to one of the three trades 
(preferable) 

2. That trainees have a vocational Interest In the metal trades area 

3. That trainees have a mechanical aptitude 

A. That they have had or are currently taking a course in applied mathe- 
matics including arithmetic, simple algebra, plane geometry, and elemen- 
tary trigonometry 

5. That they have had or currently are taking a course in mechanical 
drawing 

6. That they will have a course in applied physical science before comple- 
tion of their training 

NATURE OF THE TRAINING 

1. The duration of the training is normally three hours per day, five days 
per week, thirty-six weeks per year for two years; or, six hours per day. 
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five days per week, thirty-six weeks per year for one year — a total 
of 1080 clock hours of training 

2. Related instruction by lecture, demonstration, the use of audiovisuals, 
and others iomed lately precedes application by the trainee in shop prac- 
tice: instruction and its application are correlated as closely as 
possible at all times; and the major allotment of time is given to the 
development of manipulative skills. 

3. No instruction directly related to the trade is offered outside the shop 

CONTENT OF RELATED INSTRUCTION 

Systematic and purposeful presentation of topics of related instruction to 
all trainees is strongly recommended. The instructor in Metal Trades is faced 
with a diversity of needs on the part of the trainees. The following is a sug- 
gested procedure: 

1. Trainees with identifiable vocational goals in either sheet metal, 
machine shop, or combination welding are to receive related instruction 
appropriate to that trade. The content Is identified in detail in the 
Curriculum Laboratory publications. Vocational Sheet Metal . Vocational 
Machine Shop , and Vocational Welding . 

2. Trainee with a general vocational interest in the metal trades are to 
be given a broader background in the composition, processing, and 
fabrication of metals. A detailed identification of this content is 
contained elsewhere in this publication and is titled 'delated Instruc- 
tion Tooicc". 

TYPES AND LEVELS OF SKILLS TO BE DEVELOPED 

1. Immediately marketable skills for those trainees electing to train in 

a specific trade 

2. Basic manipulative skills of the metal trades cluster for those trainees 
electing broader training 
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INSTRUCTIONAL BLOCKS 



The following blocks are the major areas of instruction. Each has been 
assigned a number of hours for the purpose of indicating the relative amount of 
emphasis it is to receive in the total training period. Instructors are urged 
to plan training carefully, to select, sequence, and assign learning experience, 
thus making maximum use of available time. It should not be inferred that hour 
allotments be rigidly adhered to or that students be rotated on a clockwork or 
calendar basis. On the contrary, the emphasis is on individual proficiency. It 
is likely that students of lesser ability will require longer periods in certain 
areas. These students may gain only the minimum proficiencies while more able 
students will progress more rapidly and engage in many enriching experiences. 
Consequently, the planning, sequencing, and allotting are not designed to stan^ 
dardize programs, but to assist local teachers in planning more carefully and in 
conducting their instruction more carefully. 

I. SHEET METAL 



Scale and precision measurement IS 

Geometric construction and layout ISO 

Bench work: mark out, cut out, form, fasten 90 

Form with sheet metal equipment JLO^^ 

Subtotal 360 

II. WELDING 

Oxyacetylene welding, cutting, brazing 90 

Manual metal arc ISO 

Tungsten inert gas 120 

Subtotal 360 

HI. MACHINE SHOP 

Engine lathe ISO 

Drill press IS 

Shaper AS 

Mill 90 

Surface grinder 4S 

Power saws IS 

Subtotal 360 

TOTAL TRAINING TIME 1080 



(Example Unit) 

MACHINE SHOP 

A. Engine Lathe 

1. Plain turn (rough, finish, polish) 

a. Between centers 

b. With chuck 

2. Bore 

a. Straight holes 

b. Angular holes 

c. Taper holes 

d. Multl-*<llameter (concentric) holes 

e. Bore and face blind holes 

f . Recess and groove Inside diameters 

3 . Face 

a. In a chuck 

b. Between centers 

c. To radii and fillets 

4. Drill 

a. Straight drill 

b. Ream 

c. Countersink 

d. Drill and countersink 

e. Count erbore 
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Thread 




a. Chase external threads 




b* Chase l.iitAirfiAl t^hr^ttAn 








Taper turn 




a. Using compound rest 








c. Using offset tail stock 


7. 


Grind, using tool post arinder 




a« Extemftl. or^nrflna 




b. Internal grinding 


8. 


Use accessories 




a. Faceplate turning 




b. Use of steady rest 


Drill press 


1, 


Straight-drill flat stock 


2. 


Straight-drill round stock 


3. 


Countersink 


4. 


Counterbore 


5. 


Ream 


6. 


Tap 


7. 


Spot-face 


Shaper 


X. 


Shape horizontal surfaces 


2. 


Shape angular surfaces 


3. 


Shape vertical surfaces 


4. 


Shape grooves and external keyways 


5. 


Shape Internal keyways 


6. 


Serrate 
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0. Mill 

1. Horizontal 

a. Plain-mill a horizontal surface 

b. Plain-mill a vertical surface 

c. Cut a slot 

d. Cut a keyseat 

e. Make an angular cut 

f . Drill and ream holes 

g. Enlarge holes by boring and counterboring 

h. Cut spur gears 

i. Cut helical gears 

2. Vertical 

a. Plain-mill a surface with an end mill 

b. Drill and ream holes 

c. Enlarge holes by boring and counterboring 

d. Cut a slot; cut a T slot 

e. Set up and cut flues and splines 

E. Bench grinder 

1. Sharpen hand tools 

2. Form grind 

F. Surface grinder (vertical spindle) 

1. Grind a plain surface 

2. Grind an edge or end 

3. Step-grind an edge, end, or face 

4. Form-grind an edge or end 

6. Power saws 

1. Reciprocal hacksaw: cut off ferrous and nonferrous metals 

2. Band saw 

a. Straight-cut single pieces of stock 

b. Contour-cut single pieces of stock 

c. Cut Internal contours of single pieces 

d. Make straight and contour cuts of stacked, multiple pieces 
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Definition of Cooperative Vocational Education 



Cooperative vocational education Is defined In Part 6 of the Voca- 
tional Education Amendments of 1968 as follows: 

"... a program of vocational education for persons who, through a 
cooperative arrangement between the school and employers, receive 
Instruction, including required academic courses and related voca- 
tional instruction by alternation of study in school with a job in 
any occupational field; but these two experiences must be planned 
and supervised by the school and employers so that each contributes 
to the student's education and to his employability. Work periods 
and school attendance may be on alternate half-^ays, full-days, 
weeks, or other periods of time in fulfilling the cooperative work- 
study (vocational education) program."* 

Analysis of the Definition of Cooperative Vocational Education 

1. Cooperative education is a combined effort focused on bringing 
relevancy to formal instruction through alternating employment in a 
community with classroom instruction. 

2. The legal definition of cooperative vocational education indicates 
the integration of academic, vocational and on-the-job instruction. 
The three criteria contained in the legal definition are: (1) Stu- 
dents must receive classroom instruction in required academic courses 
and related vocational courses, as on-the-job instruction is a job 
related to the classroom instruction. (2) These experiences must 

be planned and supervised by the school and employers so that each 
contributes to the education and employability of the student. 
(3) Work periods and school attendance are usually on alternate 
half -days, full-days, weeks or may be at other periods of time. This 
combination of school and work, and theory and practice, provides 
youth with a dependable bridge from school to full-time employment 
or to advanced study* 

There is an inconsistency in the terminology in the Act in that Part 
G is titled "Cooperative Vocational Education Programs" and the defini- 
tion in Section 175 refers to "cooperative work-study programs." It was 
decided by the task force that the term "work-study" should be dropped 
and the term "cooperative vocational education" should be used in order 
to avoid confusion between the programs described in Part G and "Part H - 
Work-Study Programs for Vocational Education Students." 

It should be clearly understood that the regularly reimbursed 
cooperative vocational education programs will be funded under Part B 
of the Act. Hence, each State may formulate its own requirements for 
Federally assisted programs within the language of Parts B and G and 
the definition of cooperative vocational education in the Regulations 
for State Plan Programs. 

*The U.S. Office of Education, Bureau of Adult, Vocational & Library 
Programs, Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 Regulations for State 
Plan Programs . April, 1969, 1A2 p. Cooperative vocational education is 
defined in Sec. 102.3(g) in the same words as Part G. 
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SECTION I « ADMINISTRATION AND ORGANIZATION 



INTRODUCTION 



Tlie nature of Part-time Cooperative Education is such that a continuous effort must 
be exerted to design new ways and means, as well as to improve tried methods, of imple* 
menting the objectives of the program. The local coordinator bears the greatest responsi- 
bility for the program in any given situation. His success greatly depends on his ability to 
use methods and techniques which have been tried and proved to be successful. It must hot 
be implied, however, that individual initiative and ingenuity on the part of the coordinator 
is not a success factor. It is through individual ability and effort on the part of many coordi- 
nators that most methods and techniques have been developed. 

The successful coo*:dinator is one who is able to ii^ect into his program factors of 
his own personality-his individuality, initiative, special abilities, etc.,-as well as to profit 
from the experiences of others. This handbook contains many experiences of others- 
methods and techniques w hich have been developed and used by coordinators in Mississippi 
schools over a period of years. Such a compilation is intended to serve merely as a guide in 
developing basic procedures. The term "handbook" implies that this bulletin may be used 
much as an automechanic uses his manual -as a source of technical information. Such usage 
would tend to result in a certain amount of uniformity in programs throughout the state, 
which in many respects, would be desirable. Certainly no coordinator should be satisfied 
with a program which does not provide at least for the application of the basic methods 
herein outlined. In fact, the successful coordinator will go beyond this point and develop 
additional tools and techniques to better meet the needs of his students as individuals. 

The chapters dealing with the "Use of the Study Guide," should be particularly 
helpful. It is through development and perfection of methods in this respect that most 
improvement and progress will be accomplished. The study guide is a device which, when 
properly used, serves as a fundamentally sound basis upon which a strong program of related 
instruction may be developed. The coordinator is cautioned, however, that use of the study 
guide, to the exclusion of all other devices and methods in directly related instruction will 
tend to become monotonous to the student. Here, as in other educational processes, variety 
is essential; and the coordinator is responsible, as are all instructors, for providing learning 
experiences to meet individual needs and interests. 

Special attention is directed to , " Criteria for Evaluation . " This approach to 
evaluation is sound and the plan should be helpful in the continuing process of self-evalua- 
tion. In any effort to measure the effectiveness of his own program, the coordinator will no 
doubt see many opportunities for improvement. He may even find it helpful to seek the co- 
operation of others-students, faculty members, administrators, parents or employers-in 
evaluating certain sections. 
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SECTION II - THE COORDINATOR'S ROLE 



DUTIES OF THE COORDINATOR 



A coordinator is a qualified individual who is employed to coordinate the efforts 
of the school, the employers, and the home, and to assist students in discovering their poten- 
tial, selecting realistic occupational goals, entering programs of vocational training, and 
succeeding in their chosen occupations. It should be emphasized here that the principal 
duties and responsibilities of the coordinator are: ( 1) To the students; (2) To the employers; 
(3) To the school administrators; (4) To the parents; and (S) To the community. These 
duties are stated briefly, as follows: 

To the Student: 

1 . Explain the purposes and operational procedures of the program of part-time 
cooperative training. 

2. Make available proper information about occupations and occupational trends. 

3. Assist him in making a realistic occupational choice based on understanding 
himself and the opportunities available to him. 

4. Make proper placement and supervise him while in training. 

5. Provide proper training plan, in cooperation with employer, for each student. 

6. Prevent exploitation; work out pay-scale plan. 

7. Establish progress and permanent record systems. 

8. Provide adequate reference materials for directly and indirectly related study. 

9. Create shicerity in the students and an interest in following chosen occupation 
after graduation. 



To the Employer: 

1 . Interpret the program -its purposes and operational procedures. 

2. Recommend students who will profit most from training employer can offer 
and who, at the same time, will fit best into the employer's oiganizatfon. 

3. With the employer, develop a training plan (including related instruction) and 
ascertain his correct understanding and acceptance of it. 

4. See that placement is justified. 

5. Continually stHve to further students' proper attitude toward job, employer, 
and co-workers. 

6. Provide students the proper instruction in related subjects. 

7. Adjust all complaints. 

8. Transfer or remove misfits. 

9. Carry out systematic plan of coordination (supervision). 
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To the School Officials: 

1 . Develop and maintain a clear understanding of the purpose and plan of the 
program -with administrative staff and faculty. 

2. Establish and maintain cooperative working conditions. 

3. Abide by disciplinary regulations which apply m the school. 

4. Assist in planning schedules to meet the needs of students in part-time cooperar 
tive training programs. 

5. Seek aid of teachers and counselors in making personal analysis or appraisal of 
each student. 

6. Recognize that teachers also have problems. 

7. Contribute pertinent data to be included in Mississippi Cumulative Record 
form and make own records available as deemed desirable for benefit of each 
student. 

8. Seek aid in developing study materials for trainees. 

9. Follow proper lines of authority in all matters. 

10. Keep permanent records showing: 

(a) Number enrolled. 

(b) Number employed. 

(c) Cost of instruction. 

(d) Pay of students. 

(e) Other - as required or suggested. 

1 1 . Encourage surveys, follow-up, and other studies to identify needs of both 
student and community. 

12. Work out yearly plan and budget. 

1 3. Make arrangements for publicity regarding the program. 



To the Parents : 

1 . Maintain cooperative relations with parents. 

2. Be able to justify placement, adjustments, or transfer of students. 

3. Keep expenses of program within reasonable bounds. 

4. Stress the importance of students' training in worth-while occupations. 



To the Community: 

1 . Establish a clear understanding of the program. 

2. Cooperate witn all public agencies. 

3. Create and maintain public support. 

4. Keep the public informed of progress. 

5. Assemble accurate data. 

6. Provide adequate training opportunities at reasonable cost. 

7. Keep informed as to changing business and industrial trends. 

8. Avoid stirring up unpleasant situations. 

It should be re-emphasized here that the coordinator of a good cooperative education 
program works in close harmony with school officials, employers, students, parents, and 
the public in general. The coordinator's versatility, tact, and initiative determine in large 
measure the success of any local program. 
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COMMUNITY SURVEYS 



No program of vocational education will be successful unless it is founded upon 
realistic employment opportunities. 

As the coordinator goes about his work, he should strive to determine the vocational 
training needs in his community as well as the effectiveness of his program in meeting these 
needs. If he is to do this successfully, he will need to make continuing surveys of various 
kinds. 

The coordinator's flrst efforts must go into an informal survey. The local plan for 
vocational education must point out training needs and opportunities. The coordinator 
must oegin early to find those businesses that have the facilities to train students. 

There are several sources the coordinator can use to begin compiling this information. 
The Chamber of Commerce, employment service, civic clubs, industrial development groups, 
local newspapers, and telephone directories can be valuable sources of information. All of 
these can be used to make a list of vocational employers. 

Another source of information that deserves special mention is the advisory committee. 
This committee could be extremely valuable in compiling not only a list of employers who 
have the facilities for training a student, but also those who might be interested. 

True enough, gathering information as suggested above is not of the same scope as 
a more detailed survey, but these methods will give an indication of the community's needs 
which the school must meet. Keen observation by the coordinator as he goes about the 
daily routine of his work will certainly increase his knowledge of community training needs. 

After the cooperative education program is in operation, a detailed community 
occupational survey can be made if the coordmator feels he needs more information. 
For a more complete discussion on methods and techniques used in conducting a survey 
of this type the coordinator caii obtain Community Surveys for Educational Purposes 
from the Curriculum Coordinating Unit, Drawer DX, State College, MS 39762. 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEES 



Vocational educators have long suggested that each program of vocational education 
operate with the advice and counsel of an advisory committee. The 1968 amendments to 
the Vocational Act of 1963 make national and state advisory councils mandatory. The 
Mississippi State Plan for Vocational Education requires that each local program operate 
with an advisory committee. 

A representative advisory committee, which has been carefully selected by the 
coordinator and the school administrators, can make a vital contribution to any program of 
vocational education. If the members of such a committee are wisely selected and the 
meetings are well planned, it can be of unlimited assistance to the coordinator. Each program 
should have a general advisory committee which will advise the coordinator throughout the 
year on the operation of the entire program. 

The school administration may have to be convinced of the need for an advisory 
committee. Emphasis should be placed on its function. It must be made clear that these 
committees are not policy making committees. Rather, they can be of considerable help 
in keeping the program in tune with the needs of the community and, in turn, keeping the 
community informed regarding specific contributions being made by the school in meeting 
these needs. 

In planning the membership of the advisory committee, caution must be taken to 
ensure that it is truly representative. The term "representative" is interpreted to mean that 
advisory committees shall include equal representation from labor and management and 
that members shall be appointed by the groups which they represent. The size of the com- 
mittee may vary from three to fifteen members, but experience has proved that a committee 
of five members probably operates most efficiently. A suggested representative advisory 
committee might be composed of two representatives of labor, two representatives of man- 
agement, and one representative of the professions. 

The coordinator should work with labor, management, and professional groups in 
compiling a list from which members of an advisory committee could be named. The actual 
selection of the members should then be made by school administrators and the coordina- 
tor. It is suggested that the "central labor committee," where one exists, be requested to 
supply names of individuals acceptable as representatives of organized labor. From this list 
school officials can select those whom they believe best qualified to serve as members of 
the advisory committee. A similar procedure might be followed in the selection of represen- 
tatives from management. In the absence of management organizations, the Chamber of 
Commerce will serve very well as a recommending agency. Before the actual appointment 
of the members of the advisory committee, it would be well to determine if they are willing 
to serve in such capacity. A letter of appointment (or request to serve) written by the 
school superintendent should be mailed to those members who are selected. 

Immediately after the general advisory committee members have been appointed, 
an organizational meeting should be planned so that the committee can begin functioning. 
This first meeting is very important. An agenda should be planned to the last detail, 
including time and place of the meeting, and copies of the agenda duplicated and sent to 
each member in advance. 
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The coordinator must exercise great care in properly orienting adviiory committees. 
He must make absolutely certain that no misunderstandings arise as to the proper functions 
of such committees. He must see that each committee member fully understands that the 
objectives of the committee are to advise the school on operating and improving its instruc- 
tion in the field of vocational education. The coordinator must orient the advisory committees 
so well that members properly comprehend their specific duties. Some general duties of the 
advisory committee are: 

1 . To advise and guide the coordinator in organizing, operating, and improving 
the program of part-time cooperative training. 

2. To help determine various occupations for which there is a definite need for 
training. 

3. To assist in job placement (selection of firms or employers). 

4. To assist in selling the program and in keeping it sold. 

5. To approve content material for courses. 

6. To assist in the selection, placement, and follow-up of trainees. 

7. To assist in obtaining the cooperation of labor, employers, and the school. 

8. To assist in maintaining the highest possible standards for the program. 
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STUDENT SELECTION AND PLACEMENT: 
Selecting Occupations 



No other phase of the coordinator's work is more important than the selection of the 
occupations in which to place student*Iearners who are enrolled in the part-time cooperative 
training program, if occupations in which students are being trained are carefully chosen, the 
coordinator will not find it difficult to defend his program. The diligent coordinator will 
develop a ^ist of accepted occupations which he knows will meet all requirements. 

After the coordinator has studied the training needs of the community, either by 
observation or detailed survey, he is in a better position to determine which occupations 
should be included in the program. Probably the best method for the coordinator to use 
in tile selection of occupations is to develop criteria by which to judge the occupations in 
the community. Following are suggested criteria for use in determining whether or not 
occupations are suitable for inclusion in the program: 

A. An affirmative answer to the following questions probably indicates acceptance: 

1 . Is the job complex enough to represent a genuine training opportunity? 

2. Are there recognized training programs that require an amount of time 
for completion at least equal to the amount the cooperative student 
would spend on the job? 

3. Is the job complex enough that the student would be learning during 
his entire training period? 

4. Does the occupation provide opportunity for employment and 
advancement after training? 

B. An i ndefinite answer to any of the following calls for further and more 
careful consideration: 

1 . Is the occupation becoming obsolete or is there indication that it may? 

2. Is it now crowded or becoming automated? 

3. Is it common to a broad geographical area, or is it 'locar' in nature? 

4. Is advancement dependent on qualifications other than training 
and experience? 

C. A negative answer to any of the following may disqualify an occupation 
unless overruled after careful consideration by the advisory committee: 

1 . Is there opportunity for training of a part-time student? 

2. Are ample instructional materials, including study guides* available? 

3. Is part-time on the job feasible and acceptable to the employer? 

4. Is the work involved ''full-time'' in nature as contrasted with seasonal? 

5. Is the work involved socially acceptable in the area? 

6. Will success in the occupation offer reasonable opportunity for 
promotion and be financially rewarding? 

7. Can preparation in this field be reasonably expected to provide 
opportunity for promotion to, or in, a directly related field? 

In addition to the above list, the coordinator must be ever mindful of the fact that 
some occupations have been listed as hazardous by the Fair Labor Standards Act. and person.s 
under eighteen years of age are prohibited from working in them. 
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For a more complete explanation of the hazardous occupations, the coordinator 
should contact the U.S. Department of Labor, Wage and Hour and Public Contracts DMsions, 
1 93 1 Ninth Avenue South, Birmingham, Alabama 3S200. Upon request, that office will 
send resumes of the portions of the Fah Labor Standards Act and amendments which pe^ 
tain to cooperative part-time trainUig programs. Even if a student is eighteen years of age, 
the coordinator should be very careful about plachig him hi a hazardous occupation shice 
the coordinator's first obligation is to the hidhridual student and his welfare. If a student 
should be injured on the job, the school would not be hivoWed legally, but a<i incident of 
this nature would create a great deal of unfavorable publicity for tSie program. 

Having once decided upon the criteria which will be used hi selecting the occupations 
for his part-time cooperative trahihig program, the coordhiator should then apply them to 
every occupation under consideration. There are various ways in which this could be accom- 
plished. A suggested method would be to compile the criteria hi the form of a check list 
that could be easily used. Frequently there are many occupations about which the coordhiator 
has little information. This lack of knowledge may be compensated for by talkhig with labor 
management groups, observhig employees hi that occupation, studyhig occupational reports 
and surveys, and by talkhig with employers and employees. The advisory committee can be 
of uivaluable assistance hi evaluating the various occupations. 
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STUDENT SELECTION AND PLACEMENT: 
Selecting Student-Learners 

It is recommended that a student be sixteen years of age and a high school Junior 
or senior before enrollment in the cooperative program. These are not, however, the only 
qualifications which should be considered by the coordinator. He should strive to enroll 
those students who will profit most from the training offered. The cooperative program was 
established to offer on-the-job training in occupations for which the student has appropriate 
physical and mental abilities, vocational interest, aptitudes, and personal characteristics. 
Since this is one of the guiding principles of the program, the coordinator must strive to 
secure as much information as possible about each student who wishes to enroll. 

There are many aspects of a student's life which the coordinator should study to 
enable him to understand more fully the student and his potential. The coordinator should . 
gather information pertaining to the student's: 

1. Ability to learn 

2. Past achievement, including courses studied, grades received, and results 
of standardized tests 

3. Interests, hobbies, and activities 

4. Aptitudes 

5. Personal-social development 

6. Health status 

7. Home and family background 

8. Occupational objectives 

9. Past work experience, if any 

The easiest and least time-consuming method of studying individual students is 
through analysis of data contained in the Mississippi Cumulathre Record which is required 
to follow a student from first through twelfth grades. Most schools participate in the state- 
wide Minimum Testing Program, and many supplement these standardized scholastic apti- 
tude and achievement tests with standardized measures of interests, problems, and special 
aptitudes. All such test results should have bt $n recorded in the cumulative records and 
should be studied carefully along with all other data thereon or therein. 

In lieu of, or in addition to, up-to-date cumulative records, the coordinator should 
develop techniques for collecting the kinds of data listed above. These suggestions may 
prove helpful: 

1 . With cooperation of the school counselor and/or County Director of 
Guidance Servkes, select, administer, score, and interpret results of 
a battery of standardized tests-including: 

a. A multi-factor scholastic aptitude test 

b. A general development (or achievement) test 

c. An interest inventory 

d. One or more aptitude tests (in areas in which the student indicates 
mterest) 

2. Teachers may provide assistance by contributing anecdotal reports, checking 
personality traits on a rating scale, writing recommendations, participating in 
case conferences, t.tc. Since all of these are subjective techniques, more than 
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one teacher should be asked to evaluate each student. The coordinator him- 
self should observe each student in as many situations as possible - in classes, 
corridors, study hall, library and assembly periods, co-curricular and outside 
school activities, and during the student interview. 

3. A study of the student's scholastic record to date will indicate how diligently 
a student has applied himself, the areas in which he has met with the most 
and the least success, and whether or not he has studied the courses, if any, 
usually considered prerequisite to success in the occupational area for which a 
preference has been indicated. (Caution: low grades may indicate many things 
other than lack of ability. Try to determine some of these causes before re- 
fusing to admit a student on this basis alone.) 

4. A questionnaire regarding health status might be completed by each student. 
Since students are not always aware of physiological disorders, it is a good 
idea to corroborate information provided by the student during conferences 
with parents, former teachers, the school counselor, and possibly even his 
personal physician. Careful study should be made of the record of absences 
and tardies. Where there is any question regarding the physical capacity of 
the student to do the work or the effects of the job on his health, the student 
may be requested to submit a doctor's report following a medical check-up. 

5. The form used by students in making application for part-time cooperative 
training may include questions about his home and family background. 
Additional information may be obtained by visiting his home and by talking 
with the student and members of his family. The application form may also 
request the student to provide information (not recorded elsewhere) con- 
cerning hobbies, activities, previous work experiences, aims, goals, etc. 

After the coordinator has collected as much pertinent information as possible about 
each student, he should organize and summarize these data for the following reasons: 

1 . For his own use in determining whether or not a student might profit from 
such a training experience. 

2. As a basis for helping each applicant understand himself better in order that 
he might be realistic in his vocational choice. 

3. To enable him to readily answer questions which a potential employer may 
have about the qualifications of the student. 

It is imperative that the coordinator accept those students who can and will profit 
from this unique cooperative effort, and that he do all within his ability to place these stu- 
dents in training situations in which they can and will succeed. In this respect the coordinator 
is, in effect, a personnel manager. He owes if to the students, the school, the employers, and 
the community - as well as to himself - to use the most pertinent, effective, and efficient 
student selection procedures at his command. To a great extent the success of the entire 
program depends on the type and qualifications of students who are placed in training situa- 
tions in the community. 
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STUDENT SELECTION AND PLACEMENT: 
Selecting Training Stations 



If the training of students in particular occupations is to be carried out in a useful 
and practical way, much depends on the proper selection of training agencies for such occu- 
pations. The coordinator should in no way confuse the proper selection of training stations 
with the proper selection of occupations. Actually one complements the other, but the pro- 
per selection of one does not insure the proper selection of the other. 

In selecting the training stations, as in selecting the occupations, the coordinator 
should develop criteria to be applied to each training station before he finally places students 
there as trainees. In this instance, also, he might develop a check list which could be used in 
applying the evaluative criteria which he has selected. Then he should apply this check list 
to one training station at a time. The following is a check list the coordinator might adapt 
and use: 



Characteristics 


Very 
Poor 


Poor 


Fair 


Good 


Very 
Good 


1 . The employer's attitude toward his employees 


X 










2. The employer's attitude toward the coopera- 
tive training plan 








X 




3. The variety of equipment and facilities 










X 


4. The condition of equipment and facilities 




X 








5. Wages and salaries of full-time employees 






X 






6. The adequacy of personnel for training 
purposes 








X 




7. Reputation of the business 


X 










8. Employer's attitude toward the public 










X 


9. Working conditions in the business 






X 






10. Health and safety precautions taken 








X 




Number value of each latiiif 


2 


4 


6 


8 


10 


COLUMN TOTALS 


4 


4 


12 


24 


20 


TOTAL RATING 










64 



After the coordinator has studied thoroughly all available data about each student- 
applicant, and the occupation which the latter is best qualified to enter as a trainee has been 
mutually determined, the coordinator's next responsibility is that of evaluating and selecting 
the best possible training station for each student. (It is assumed that the flrst procedure 
can be accomplished best as a part of :he regular spring registration and the second step 
may be taken during the summer months.) 
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There are several ways in which an initial listing of possible training agencies might be 
made. One way to compile such a list might be for the coordinator to walk through town and 
write down the names of businesses which appear to be acceptable. Or he might turn through 
the classified section of the telephone directory or the city directory in search of the names 
of places of business in which his pre-deteimined list of occupations might be found. The 
local secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, the chairman of an area development commit- 
tee, members of the advisory committee, other school steff members, reprctsntatives of civic 
organizations, the local office of the Employment Security Commission-aU these and others 
can be of valuable assistance in listing potential agencies. If survey data are available, the . - 
coordinator can use such reports to advantage in this selection process. 

The coordinator should then apply his criteria as a means of final selection of training 
agencies. One way to do this is to visit the place of business in question and spend as much 
time as necessary to arrive at a rating for each training station. This type of evaluation may 
appear to be fairly superficial at first, but the longer a coordinator uses this technique the 
more effective he will become in his evaluation. In order to supplement his own personal 
evaluations of each training agency, the coordinator will find it helpftil to confer with school 
officials and others who have been in the community for a longer period of time than he. 
Such people should be able to give fairly accurate estimates of the reputation of the business, 
previous experiences in attempts to train students, etc. Frequently, they will know the employer 
personally and can give personal information about him. In any event, the final evaluation of 
potential training stations should be a function of the general advisory committee. Only after 
he has satisfied himself that the employer's business could provide Justifiable training sUtions 
should the coordinator go to the employer and ask for his cooperation in trahiing a student- 
learner. In securing this cooperation, the coordinator must describe the program in detail and 
make absolutely certain that the employer understands that the m^or function of the part- 
time cooperative training program is educational and that it Is not a program which simply 
affords students the opportunity of earning extra money during school hours. The employer 
must not only understand both the purpose and intent of the program, but he must also 
accept as his share of the cooperative effort responsibility for working jointly with school 
and student in accompUshing its objecthres. 

The coordinator, in securing the employer's cooperation, should point out that, 
through the part-time cooperathre training program, the employer benefits in the following 
ways: 

1 . Has access to carefully selected personnel 

2. Is able, with the help of the school, to train potential employees to his 
specifications 

3. With the aid of the school, is able to train future employees at less cost 

4. Shares in the chric responsibility of encouraging boys and girls to remain 
in school and to become productive and useful citizens 

5. Helps keep training content and methods up-to-date 

Once an employer has shown an interest in cooperating with the school in training 
a student, the coordinator should, at the employer's convenience, describe the records which 
must be maintained. The employer and the coordinator should plan together an on-the-job 
training program for the student which will enable him to be routed on the job until he has 
reached a proficiency level in every job operation which is included therein. Each item in the 
Memorandum of Training (appendix H), should be thoroughly explained to the employer. 
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The employer should understand that he is expected to help evaluate the student. An expla* 
nation regarding items listed on the Student Report Form (page 67) which he will All in, will 
alert him to observe many factors regarding the student. The coordinator should stress the 
fact that the student will be spending one or two periods of each school day studying mater- 
ial directly related to his job and that suggestions from the employer with regard to areas in 
which the student needs to place particular emphasis will be appreciated . 

In selecting training stations the coordinator must be constantly on the alert in 
judging whether or not a business is considered to be engaged in interstate commerce. If a 
business is so engaged, the employer must understand that he is to pay the minimum wage 
applicable under the Fair Labor Standards Act. The employer and coordinator may wish, 
however, to secure a student-learner's certificate so that the employer may pay less than 
the minimum wage and still be in compliance with the law. This student-leamer*s certifi- 
cate may be secured from the United States Department of Labor, Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Division, 1931 Ninth Avenue South, Birmingham, Alabama 3S20S. 

The coordinator must explain to the employer that for all tax purposes the student- 
learner is considered as a regular employee, and all taxes which are paid for full-time 
employees must be paid for the student-learner also. 
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STUDENT SELECTION AND PLACEMENT: 
Placing Student-Learners 



After the coordinator lias selected the occupations, training agencies, and students 
for the part-time cooperative training program, he must then earnestly endeavor to place 
the right student in the right training agency. No hit-o^miss methods should be employed in ' 
the placement process for there are many things to be learned and the available time is short. 
The coordinator should place a student in a training agency only when he is satisfied that 
the student possesses appropriate aptitudes, interest, and physical and mental characteristics. 
Student and employer should be properly oriented as to the part each will play in the training 
process before the placement process is completed. 

Actually the placement process should begin long before school starts in the fall. 
Some coordinators elect to place their students in June and permit them to work during the 
summer months before admitting them to the cooperathre training program. If this plan is 
followed, the coordinator must be careful to avoid placing students who need extensive 
orientation before placement. It is permissible to delay the actual placement process until 
two or three weeks before school begins. This will normally provide ample time to secure 
placements for all students enrolled in the program. At any rate, all students should have been 
placed before the end of the second week of school. It is inexcusable to delay placement be- 
yond this time. Those students who have not been placed at the end of the second week of 
school should re-enter the regular program subject to recall when and if suitable placement 
is arranged. 

The merits of summer placement should be carefully considered. Such a plan enhances, 
with adequate supervision, the probability of getting the right student on the right job. 

Theoretically, the coordinator will have thoroughly explained the part-time coopera- 
tive training program to the employer when he secured his agreement to train a student in 
his place of business. Frequently, however, one explanation is not sufficient basis for assuming 
that the employer truly understands what part he is to play in the program. It is generally 
wise to review the program with the employer just prior to placing a student with him. During 
such a review the coordinator should determine the exact hours when the employer would like 
to have the student work. The employer should be encouraged to determine a specific v/age 
scale for the student-learner. The employer should be given pertinent background mformation 
which has been collected about the student. The employer is entitled to this information. 
The training of a student-learner is a cooperathre undertaking of the school, the coordinator, 
and the employer. In order for the employer actually to be of the greatest benefit to the 
student, he must first know something about him. Too, final acceptance or rejection of the 
student rests with the employer, and he should have enough information about a student to 
enable him to make an intelligent decision. During the pre-placement conference the coordi- 
nator should ask the employer to designate a convenient time to interview the student- 
applicant. 

After the coordinator has conferred with the employer, he should talk with the 
student prior to the student's reporting for his employer interview. The coordinator should 
give the student information about the background of the business in which he is to seek 
placement and the training opportunities it may provide him. This will enable him to prepare 
himself more intelligently for the first interview with the employer. 
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Student-learners are usually young, inexperienced, and, for the most part, have 
never been interviewed by an employer. Just prior to an interview with a potential employer, 
therefore, the coordinator should take time to instruct the student in simple techniques of 
interviewing. This will give the student-learner increased poise and confidenc while talking 
with an employer. The student will profit from suggestions such as the follo^mg: 

1 . Arrive promptly for the interview, preferably five muiutes before the 
scheduled appointment. 

2. Ask for the specific person (preferably by name) who is to do the 
interviewing.) 

3. Upon approaching the interviewer, introduce yourself, state your reason 
for being there, and present a letter or card of introduction which the 
coordinator has given you. 

4. Be seated when asked to do so. If you remain standing, stand erectly on 
both feet. 

5. Give your undivided attention to the interviewer. 

6. Look at the employer and not out the window. 

7. Anrwer all questions concisely in a clear audible voice. 

8. Sense the end of the interview, thank the employer, and leave immediately. 

During the pre-interview conference, the personal grooming of the student should 
be checked very carefully. The coordinator should caution students regarding the following: 

1 . Neatness, cleanliness, and good repair of wearing apparel. 

2. Shoes should be clean, polished, and in good repair. 

3. Appearance of hair-boys neatly trimmed, and girls with hair styles considered 
appropriate for working. 

4. Appropriateness of dress-better to be conservative. 

5. Personal cleanliness. 

6. Conservative use of cosmetics, including perfUme. 

lYeferably, the coordinator will determine whether or not a student is ready to 
appear for an interview and then send him directly from his office to talk with the employer. 
The coordinator should accompany the student only when unusual circumstances surround 
the interview or when requested by the employer to do so. 

The coordinator should make a follow-up check on each student he sends for an 
interview. As soon as possible, he should learn what decision has been reached by the employer. 
If the employer has decided that he would like to interview other students before reaching 
a decision, the coordinator should be prepared to send other students to talk with him. Follow- 
ing each student-employer interview, the coordinator should confer with the student to ascer- 
tain his perception of what transpired and to answer any questions the student might have. 
As soon as the employer has selected his student-learner, the "Memorandum of Training" 
should be executed. This enables the placement process to be cuUninaced in a business-like 
manner. The student is not legally placed until the "Memorandum of Training" bears the 
signatures of all concerned. 
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YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS 



All learning does not take place in the classroom. Learning is a dynamic cycle, never 
completely stopping nor starting anew. Every activity in which a person has a new experience 
results in learning. This alone probably justifies co-curricular activities. 

Since the foregoing is true, the coordhiator has an excellent opportunity to promote 
increased learning experiences for the students enrolled in the part-time cooperative training 
program. The schedules of these students do not allow them to participate freely in many of 
tlie regular co^urricular activities of the school; however the students in the part-time coop- 
erative program should be encouraged to participate in regular school acthrities as much as 
possible. Youth clubs should be organized expressly for vocational students. These clubs, 
functioning as a part of the course, provide activities which can be made to fit program ob- 
jectives and schedules. 

Each of the vocational youth organizations has specific, stated objectives. Since they 
are separate clubs operating within different uistructional programs, their objectives vary. 
However, they all have some general purposes in common. Some of these purposes are as 
follows: 

1 . To develop leadership abilities. 

2. To encourage scholarship. 

3. To develop positive character traits. 

4. To develop an appreciation of civic and social obligations. 

5. To promote good fellowship. 

6. To encourage a professional attitude toward work and study. 

7. To promote good citizenship. 

The vocational youth organizations in Mississippi are listed below. For further in- 
formation about these clubs, the coordinator should contact the individuals listed. 

Distributive Education Clubs of America (DECA) 

Mr. William H. Pate, State Supervisor 

Distributive Education 

P.O. Box 771 

Jackson, Mississippi 3920S 

Future Business Leaders of America (FBLA) 

Mr. E. C. McCracken, State Supervisor 

Business and Office Education 

P. O. Box 771 

Jackson, Mississippi 3920S 

Future Farmers of America (FFA) 

Mr. T. E. Ellis, State Supervisor 
Agricultural Education 
P.O. Box 771 
Jackson, Mississippi 3920S 
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SECTION I - DIRECTLY AND INDIRECTLY RELATED INSTRUCTION 



TECHNIQUES OF INSTRUCTION 



The instruction offered in a cooperative education program can easily be divided into 
two types: directly and indirectly related. Directly related instruction can be described as 
that instruction the student should have in order to perform efficiently and intelligently in 
his chosen occupation. For example, the student mechanic needs to know why the intake 
and exhaust valves in an engine are ground at different angles, and the secretarial trainee, in 
order to do her job well, needs to know how to type several different.styles of business 
letters. 

Indirectly related instruction is instruction that all persons going to work, in any 
occupation, should have. For example, anyone entering the job market should know some* 
thing of what his employer expects of him, some of the techniques of getting along with 
people, and how to manage his new income. 

The successful coordinator plays many roles in the performance of his varied respon- 
sibilities, but none is more important than that of teacher. As such, he bears full responsibili- 
ty for providing adequately for both directly and mdirectly related instruction in the class- 
room. In some respects he has a number of distinct advantages over most other regular sub- 
ject matter teachers: 

A. Students elect the part-time cooperative training program because they are 
interested and desire to profit from the training offered. 

B. Probably no better opportunity is available in the who^e school program to 
practice all the best known techniques of individualized instruction. 

C. Adequate classroom facilities usually provide the atmosphere of a laboratory 
where there is freedom of movement; tables and chairs permit small groups, 
interested in the same occupation or project, to work together; and sufficient 
basic reference materials permit most work to be done within the room. 

D. Motivation is higher than in some courses since there is ample opportunity 
for individual initiative in selecting and working on meaningful assignments 
correlated with on-the-job experiences. Thus, there is little or no "waiting 
perio4" to see the results of learning. 

E. The coordinator has the satisfaction of being directly involved with youth 
during the transition period from formal education to placement on the job. 

The above advantages shouldn't leave the impression that the coordinator won't 
have to recognize and solve some problems which may arise. However, "prevention is worth 
a pound of cure," and the alert coordinator will take steps to forestall difficulties. Interest 
in related instruction can be aroused and maintained by using a variety of teaching techniques 
and, so maintained, will help reduce the number of discipline problems which might urise 
in a less well organized program of activities. 

Students* attitudes toward the whole program of related instruction will be reflected 
in the attitude of others-within the school and the community-toward part-time coopera- 
tive training. If the students* attitudes are good, parents and others in the community will 
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become aware of the program's m^or objective-namely, the growth and development of an 
individual student into a resourceful and successful worker, one who is recognized as a worth- 
while individual prepared to be a contributing member of society and his community. 

The nature of the occupational training offered in cooperative programs allows dif- 
ferent methods of teaching to be used for directly related instruction. Individualized instruc- 
tion, through the use of study guides, is necessary in some programs, but in others, extensive 
use can be made of lecture and other types of group instruction. 

In Diversified Occupations, or all-service programs, students may be employed in 
occupations ranging from veterinarian's assistant to secretary, jewelry sales, and plumber. 
These occupations have very little, or no, skill or knowledge in common. Directly related 
instruction in this case must be indhfidualized through the use of study guides and reference 
materials. 

Even specialized Trade and Industrial cooperative programs offer instructfon In widely 
diverse occupations. Occupatfons range from welding to cosmetology. This makes completely 
individualized directly related instruction necessary. 

Specialized programs in Distributive Education and in Business and Office Education, 
however, may operate differently. Any student training in a Distributive (Sales and Marketing) 
occupation needs the basics of salesmanship, advertisfaig, and display. Any student in an 
office occupation needs typing, some filing, telephone technique, etc. In these classes, direct- 
ly related instruction can be offered using group instruction methods. 

Some of the training, even in these programs, probably should be individualized. A 
student who sells at a service station, and one who sells ready-to-wear, have certain common 
needs. However, their jobs differ enough so that a minimum of a unit on merchandise informa- 
tion should be indwidualized. The same princi^^le would apply, for example, to a switchboard 
operator and a secretary-stenographer in a Business and Office Education program. 

A large part of the remainder of this handbook is devoted to techniques and methods 
of offering individualized directly related instruction through the use of study guides and 
reference materials. 

Course outlines are available for those cases where study guides are not used. These 
can be obtained by writing to the State Supervisor of the appropriate service area. 
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USE OF STUDY GUIDES 



A considerable portion of the orientation period in Part>time Cooperative Training 
is needed to establish the fundamental procedures to be followed in using study guides. Most 
of all. it should be clearly emphasized to the student-learner that the purpose of a study 
guide is to assist him in acquiring the directly related information necessary foi him to suc- 
ceed and advance in his chosen occupation. It must also be emphasized that it is up to him 
to work consistently, at his best rate of speed, until he has completed each phase of his 
training. It should be recognized by all concerned, however, that the successful use of study 
guides in the Part-time Cooperative Training Program in any school will depend largely on 
the initiative, leadership ability, and planning of the coordinator. 

The main purpose of directly related study guides (as it was conceived by Mississippi 
Coordinators, State Supervisors, and the Teacher Trainer in conferences at Mississippi State 
University) is to develop a medium througli which effective directly related instruction can 
be given and properly correlated with job experiences. 

It is understood that directly related instruction is that instruction which the stu- 
dent-learner should have to enable him to perform job skills efficiently and intelligently. It 
involves scientific and technical information, and step-by-step procedures and explanations 
concerning a given job or operation, all of which enable the student-learner to proceed in 
the performance of his work in an orderly, intelligent, and efficient manner. It must be 
correlated with job experiences as nearly as possible. Therefore, every effort must be made 
by the coordinator to keep study guides up to date. 

StUilsnt Orientation in Use of Study Guides 

Some principles which will help in the orientation of student-learners in the use of 
the directly related study guides may be stated as follows: 

The directly related study guides are devices which may be used in 
guiding student-learners to sources of information related to their jobs; 
they are the keys to technical information needed by student-learners to 
advance on their jobs. 

The study guides establish a defmite program of individual study 
directly related to work experiences; they provide media through which 
supervised and directed study can be effected in the diversified occupa- 
tions represented in any one class. 

The directly related study guides furnish student-learners with guides 
to technical information concerning their jobs as they move from one opera- 
tion to another. They provide for extra study and are helpful to the coor- 
dinator or supervisor in checking progress made by each individual 
student-learner. 

Finally, directly related study guides are time savers for both student- 
learners and coordinators. They furnish well planned procedures to follow 
in selecting study topics: they indicate materials needed for study: they are 
guides for those in charge of the purchase ot reference materials: and they 
help to eliminate confusion, cross purposes, and undesirable behavior in the 
grcjp. 
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Near the front of each directly related study guide there is an explanation regarding 
its use. Each publisher uses a slightly different format. One or more pages in each is devoted 
to **how to use" this study guide. This represents a suggested method which the coordinator 
may follow with his own individual alterations. Frequent references regarding the use of 
study guides are made throughout the remaining section of this handbook. 

The following are current sources of study guides: 

Agricultural Education 
Teaching Materials Center 
College Station, Texas 77843 

Home Economics Instructional Materials Center 
Texas Tech University 
P. O. Box 4067 
Lubbock, Texas 79409 



Distributive Education 
Instructional Materials Laboratory 
Division of Extension 
The University of Texas at Austin 
Austin, Texas 78712 

Texas Unwersity - Instructional Materials Laboratory 
Industrial Education Department 
Austin, Texas 78712 

Trade and Industrial Education 
P. O. Box 2847 
University, Alabama 35486 



Instructional Materials Laboratory 
Room 8 - Industrial Education Building 
Columbia, Missouri 6S201 

Instructional Materials Laboratory 
1885 Neil Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 

California State Department of Education 
Bureau of Publications and Textbooks 
Sacramento, California 95814 
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CORRELATION 



The correlation of related instruction with the work experience on the job means 
the *'tying-in** of directly related study with what the student*learner is doing on the job. 
The coordinator not only must **seir* students on the use of study guides-he must also teach 
how to use them. Jobs in the study guides should be assigned to students until they are capa- 
ble of selecting their own assignments. Continuous checking will ensure that the classroom 
study is correlated with what the student is doing on the job. 

Anotlier method of correlating directly related study with work experiences is that 
of preparing the student in advance for new experiences on the job. The coordinator, during 
his contacts with an employer, can learn of new duties and responsibilities which the student- 
learner will soon be performing and make assignments in advance to correlate with these 
duties. 

Job Report Form 

The printed form which follows is recommended as satisfactory for keeping the 
important record of work experiences, and is very useful in correlating instruction. The 
blank forms may be purchased reasonably from Johnson Printers, Corinth, Mississippi. 
They look very neat and add prestige to the student's record. 

instructions for Using the Job Report Form 
Section A 

There are 1 2 lines for describing work experiences. For example, an auto mechanic 
trainee may have: ( 1 ) Cleaned and repaired a carburetor; (2) Adjusted a carburetor; 
(3) Replaced distributor points; (4) Adjusted distributor points; (5) Done trouble shooting; 
(6) Replaced wheel cylinder brake kits; (7) Relined brake shoes; (8) Balanced wheels; etc - 
all of which are listed under "Work Experience on the job." The amount of time spent on 
the job-Monday through Saturday-should be recorded in quarter hours Vi, %, 1, etc.). 
Some days a student might perform a variety of jobs. No experience should be recorded 
more than once on the form. At the end of the week, the student should total the amount 
of time spent on each performance or dut'.- and then total the hours for the week. An item 
titled "miscellaneous" may be entered on the last line to account for time not otherwise 
assignable. 

Section B 

Sufficient space is allotted for listing the time the student checked in on the job, 
checked out, and the total time spent on the job daily. At the end of the week, the total 
hours spent on the job should equal the total hours from Section A. A date (Monday, for 
example) should be the beginning date of the work experience report. The coordinator 
places the grade for the week's work on the appropriate line. The blank, "Amount of Pay 
Earned," should be filled in by the student upon receipt of his wages. This might be on a 
weekly or monthly basis. 

185 
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Section C 

This section is devoted to assignments by the coordinator. Each day will carry the 
date, job number in the study guide, subject or title of the job, and references. Page numbers 
of references used should also be included. 

The assignment sheet Aimishes the coordinator with an easy and practical method of 
correlating directed study with work experience. A student should not be requfa-ed to com- 
plete a **job a day" because of the varying amount of research required and because of indi- 
vidual differences involved. A better plan is to require complete treatment of the problem, 
regardless of the time required. Each coordinator should work out his own requirements 
for a week's work, based on the individual student and the nature of the problems involved. 

Section D 

This section fUmishes the coordinator with ample space for any comments, suggestions, 
or remarks pertaining to the student's work for any particular day, or for the week, or for 
future work. 
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(Stttdtnt'i Name) 



(Occupation) 
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SECTION B 



DAYS 
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MONDAY: 
Date 



Subject: 



SECTION C -ASSiGNMENT SHEET 



Job No. 



References: . 



TUESDAY: 
Date 



Subject: 



References: 



WEDNESDAY: 
Date 



Subject: 



Job No. 



Job No. 



References: 



THURSDAY: 
Date 



Subject: 

References:, 



Job No. 



FRIDAY: 
Date 



Subject: 



References: . 



Job No. 



SECTION D - TEACiER 'S COMMENT 
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Varied Initmctipna^ Methods 

The section entitled **Use of Study Guides'* (page 41) explains the m^ior activity 
that should take place during the directly related instruction period. During orientation, 
students are taught how to record on-the-job experiences, select related-study guide experi- 
ences, and prepare study guide assignments. However, the coordinator should be aware of 
the disadvantages of exclusive use of study guides-any set routine will become boring and 
monotonous to students. 

The following may be used by the coordinator to inject some variety Into this period 
of instruction: 

A. Oral or written reports by each student on the history and operation of 
training agency by which he is employed. These might include informa- 
tion such as: 

1 . Number of years in operation-founders and early history 

2. Ownership(s) 

3. Number of employees-classified according to occupations 

4. Function of establishment hi business or industrial world 

5. Exhibit of materials made, types of work done, working models, etc. 

B. Reports on trips, conferences, and conventions-oral and/or written 

1. Industrial visitations 

2. Employee training conferences 

3. State Club Meetings (Permit photography hobbyists to show slides 
and/or photographs made during trip.) 

C. Written autobiographies and/or preparation of a folder or scrapbook 
entitled **A11 About Me** which may be used by the student in the 
future as he needs information regarding dates of employment, names 
of immediate superiors, etc. 

D. Scrapbooks 

E. Supplementary reading assigned by employers 

1 . Trade and/or professional magazines (often provided by employers) 

2. Book reports (on books recommendect and/or provided by employers) 

F. Special reports may be made orally or written on subjects such as: 

1 . Why I Selected My Occupation 

2. What is New in My Occupation 

3. My Future on My Job 

4. If I Were My Boss 

5. History of Cooperative Education 

6. Hazards of My Occupation 

7. Why Stay in School 

G. Discussion of current events and their impact on workers 

1 . Acts of Congress and laws passed by Mississippi State Legislature 

2. Activities of Agricultural and Industrial Board and area development 
committees in bringing new industries to Mississippi 

3. Role of labor unions in the world of work 

4. Status and provisions of **riKht to work'* laws 
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INDIRECTLY RELATED INSTRUCTION 



Indirectly related information for student-learners is classified as knowledge that all 
persons going to work in any occupation should have. It may not be considered essential to 
enable an individual to perform the manipulative skills on the job, but possession of indirect- 
ly related information does create confidence and job pride, enabling one to work with a 
greater degree of intelligence and satisfaction. It is said that 80%~90% of those losing their 
jobs do so because of unacceptable personal traits and characteristics rather than because of 
inability to perform required work. 

Indirectly related instruction gives the coordinator an opportunity to use a wide 
variety of teaching procedures: reading assignments, lectures, oral reports, buzz sessions, 
panel discussions, visiting speakers, radio, TV, visual aids (blackboards, charts, film strips, 
and sound movies), bulletins, demonstrations, and business and industrial visitations. 

If the local situation provides for two related class periods per day, one period should 
be devoted to indirectly related instruction. However, if the local situation provides for only 
one period of related instruction per day, at least two class periods per week should be de- 
voted to this type of related instruction. 

More effective teaching and use of time result if the indirectly related instruction is 
presented in units, such as a unit on desirable work habits and attitudes, a unit on legal 
information, etc. In introducing these units or subjects, the coordinator must properly orient 
students by explaining the purpose, reason for, and use of the information. In other words, 
he must "sell" the students on each unit and try to make each as interesting as possible. 
Since education is considered a gradual learning process resulting in growth and changed 
behavior, the indirectly related instruction will have better results if it is carried on as a con- 
tinuous learning process throughout the school year. 

Following are some recommended subjects to be studied by the students during the 
school year: 

Orientation will require more time in this program than in regular 
high school subjects. (Many recommend a minimum of ten class hours.) 
New students, especially, need to acquire considerable information as soon 
after schools opens as possible. The coordinator should explain the operation 
of the local Part-time Cooperative Training Program, the philosophy under- 
lying it, classroom regulations, and general procedures. All students, whether 
placed on the job or not, should be taught how to make application for 
employment covering phases such as: writing letters of application, preparing 
data sheets, making appointments for interviews, presenting cards of intro- 
duction, and making follow-ups. This information is essential to the students 
not placed, and will be helpful later to those already placed. It is only human 
for students to want to know what will be expected of them. This period, 
during the first few days (or even weeks) of school, provides the coordinator 
with the opportunity to explain the grading system for both related instruc- 
tion (directly and indirectly) in school, and employer evaluation on the 
job. Lectures, films, discussions, and preparation of written materials are 
suggested techniques of instruction for use in providing information described 
above. 




Desirable work habits and attitudes create respect for and understanding 
of teacher*studeitt relationships which may be enhanced and deepened daily, 
not only in the vocational classroom, but in all other classes as well. Students 
should realize that desirable habits and attitudes are basic to success, and prac- 
tice in such at school is good practice for what is required on the job. Suggested 
topics to be covered include personality development, personal qualities, and 
mental, physical, and emotional habits. The coordinator may use many teach- 
ing procedures in developing this phase of training which is so vital to the 
total personal development of students. 

Employer-employee relations include school-trainee relationships with 
his employer and should be developed to cover relations from the standpoint 
of a full-time worker also. It is suggested that the coordinator develop, or 
have developed, topics such as: "What the employer expects from the em- 
ployee," ''Desirable habits and attitudes," **Loyalty," and **A day's work 
for a day's pay." Then reverse the situation to cover: **What the employee 
has a right to expect from the employer," "Promotions," "Retirement," 
"Appropriate working conditions," and "Job Security." Employers may be 
used as guest speakers to develop some of these topics. Panel discussion in 
which employers iUld. students participate is another interesting technique 
chich might be used here. 

Legal information should help clarify the reason why the coordinator 
must be careful to abide by any federal and state laws pertaining to businesses 
involved in interstate commerce and those c .assifled as hazardous occupations. 
Child labor laws, wage and hour regulations, student-learner certificates, and 
workmen's compensation (a Mississippi law) should be explained to and 
understood by each student. An explanation and discussion of the purpose 
and operation of organized labor should be presented. Another legal aspect 
that is a "must" is withholding taxes-income taxes and social security. The 
coordinator should explain the filing of income tax returns for a calendar 
year on total earnings and exemptions. Information on these subjects may 
be secured from the State U. S. Department of Labor Office, Social Security 
Administration, and Director of Internal Revenue. (In some instances it 
is good public relations to ask representatives of these agencies to meet 
with the students and explain their programs.) 

Health and hygiene should be stressed from the standpoint of diet, 
rest, posture, and recreation. Personal grooming and personal hygiene for 
business and pleasure should be included. (Some excellent Hlms on these 
subjects are available from the film library of the Missississippi State 
Board of Health.) (Here, too, it is good public relations to invite guest 
speakers who represent clothing stores, beauty parlors, medical professions, 
etc.) 

Club activities present students enrolled in the Part-time Cooperative 
Program a medium through which they may participate in professional, so- 
cial, and recreational functions missed during the regular school program 
because of their part-time job training. All programs should provide this 
opportunity for students by organizing local clubs. Unless one already exists, 
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a club constitution should be developed and adopted. In addition to providing 
social and recreational activities, the club offers an exceUent laboratory for 
the practice of parliamentary procedure and helps the student recognize the 
value of organized activities so he Will be informed about and interested in 
activities of civic clubs which he may some day be invited to join. It offers 
an avenue for developing good public relations through various club programs 
and projects. An annual employer-employee banquet is often the only public 
relations banquet in the entire school. 

Parliamentary procedwre is learned primarily as students participate in 
club activities, but a special unit may be taught as needed. There are several 
references available for use in teaching fundamental principles of parliamen- 
tary procedure, steps in making a motion, types of motions, making nomina- 
tions, voting, etc. Prentice-Hall Book Company publishes an excellent book 
on parliamentary law adopted from Robert's Rules of Order. 

Occupational information is Important even though students have 
selected and entered training for an occupation. Emphasis should be placed 
on occupations in the community, possible effects of automation, occupa- 
tional trends, possibilities for promotion, desirability of continued education 
(including part-time and evening classes), expansion of business and industry 
m the local area, etc. Representatives of Mississippi Employment Service 
Commission can be most helpful in meeting with the students. 

SalfitjLis defined as freedom from hurt, danger, iiyury, or risk. Time 
may be weU spent on this subject, covering safety in the school, in the 
home, and on the job. Some firms have safety engineers who will welcome 
the opportunity to meet with the students and discuss their programs. 

Vocabulary improvement may combine three areas that are recom- 
mended as a continuous teaching process to be used in both directly 
related instruction and all subjects covered in indirectly related instruction. 
Speech training may be practiced by giving oral reports. Considerable 
emphasis should be placed on the "art of Ustening" since most employers 
give oral instructions and students need to increase their ability to listen 
to, understand, and fohow directions. 

Businew and social etiquette is a subject on which time may be well 
spent during the indirectly related instruction period. There are many new 
books in this general area. Role playing is a good technique to use in this 
unit. 

Business and social relations and an explanation of the differences might 
prove valuable to the young neophytes of the business world. 

Additional subjects a coordinator may desire to cover during the indirectly related 
periods of instruction are: General Business Training, Business Law, Business Arithmetic 
Business English, Telephone Techniques, and Library and Reference Materials. A coordina- 
tor should study his local situation and local curriculum before attempting to dwell on any 
of these subjects, except, perhaps, telephone technique. Some schools offer one or two 
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semester courses in which these areas are covered either in part or quite adequately. Coordi- 
nators should study carefully the students* personal data slieets to determine the extent to 
which some of these subjects are being or have been studied. When duplication is noted, it 
is recommended that the coordinator alter the program of topics to meet individual needs. 
Brief descriptions of the above mentioned units of instruction follow : 

General business training could include information on the free ente^ 
prise system, record keeping, filing, economics, government, etc. This informa- 
tion would certainly increase the student's knowledge of the business world 
and help him progress toward becoming a well-rounded citizen. 

Business arithmetic or practical mathematics is sometimes essential in 
this training. If possible, instruction in this field should be provided to meet 
needs as determined by studying the results of a standardized test in this area. 

Business English h as become an English elective for seniors in some high 
schools which offer the Part-time Cooperative Training Program. Most part- 
time cooperative students enroll in this course since it seems to meet their 
needs best. If the course is not offered in the regular curriculum, a coordinator 
should certainly review fundamentals of English grammar and business letter 
writing. 

Telephone technique is very desirable in training for some occupations. 
Some time might be spent in teaching how to receive and place local and 
long distance calls, facts about toll charges, etc. Proper telephone habits and 
manners and use of the telephone directory will be helpfUl to all students. 

Library and reference materials and their proper use is essential to the 
student-learner if he is to use study guides effectively during the directly 
related study period. This should be offered early in the school term and 
can be presented rather effecthrely through fihn strips based on the Dewey 
Decimal Classification System. Most school and/or public librarians welcome 
an opportunity to conduct short courses in the use of library materials. 

Indirectly related materials should be organized in such a manner as to correlate best 
with the needs of the majority of student-learners. 

In addition to, and as an expansion of the above material, one recent revision offers 
a coordinator and students even more resource material with which to work. Listed below 
are tweWe units of instruction. These materials may be requested from the Curriculum Coor- 
dinating Unit, Mississippi State University, Drawer DX, State College, Mississippi 39762. 



List of Units for Indirectly Related Instruction 

I. Employer-Employee Relations 

II. Personality Development 

III. Human Relations 

IV. Psychology 

V. Parliamentary Procedure 




VI. State and Federal Laws 

VII. Money Management 

VIII. Job Application and Interview 

IX. Business Law 

X. Business Ethics 

XI. Citizenship 

XII. Health 
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EVALUATING THE COOPERATIVE PROGRAM 



Evaluation can be deflned as the process oi gathering information and making 
judgements, based on this information, about the extent to which the educational goals 
of each segment of a program are being attained. As such, evaluation is a tool that should 
be used by the coordinator. Almost ever>' decision concerning the cooperative program 
should be based on some type of formal or informal evaluation. 

That evaluation should be an integral part of any educational program is now 
almost universally accepted. Both the Vocational Education Act of 1963 and the amendments 
of 1968 provide for and require evaluation of vocational education programs. 

Each coordinator should devise a well planned process of evaluation. This plan 
should be continuous and provide for evaluating every phase of the cooperative program. 
The process for selecting students and training stations could be a part of evaluation. 
Southern Association of Secondary Schools and Colleges Evaluations, evaluation by the 
Vocational and Technical Division of the State Department of Education, and others may 
be included as a part of the process. The following criteria for evaluation is an example of 
one method of evaluating the instructional program. 
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• CRITERIA FOR EVALUATION 



"Anything worth doing is worth doing well." This one statement might be said to 
be the basis of this section of the coordinator's handbook. 

An attempt has been made to set up a rating sheet whereby the coordinator, or any 
other interested person, may rate the effectiveness of the related instruction. 

The list of questions are to be answered either "Yes," or "No" on an objective basis. 

After the questions have been answered, rate the related instruction as follows: 

90-100 questions answered "Yes" - Superior 
80-90 questions answered "Yes" - Good 
70-80 questions answered "Yes" - Fair 
Below 70 Inferior or Poor 

It is believed that if a coordinator will rate the related instruction through the use 
of the following questions at regular intervals during the training period, he will be able to 
strengthen his program. 

It may be desirable to have someone else do the checking to secure an unbiased 
rating. Self-evaluation, however, is highly desirable and will enable the coordinator to iden- 
tify and correct weaknesses which might not otherwise be noticed. 



YES NO 

I. Physical facilities, layout, and location of related 
subjects classroom 

1 . Is the seating arrangement sufficiently flexible for the needs 

of the group? 

2. Is the classroom located in the high school building? _ 

3. Is the classroom comparable to other classrooms? 

4. Does the classroom present a neat and busine8S*like 

appearance? 

5. Are the chalkboard and bulletin board used as teaching aids? 

6. Is the library of the department sufficient to supply the 

working needs of the students? 



7. Is the library material so arranged that it is easy for all 
students to use with least amount of confusion? 
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YES 

II. Correlation of related instruction with job experience 

1 . Are there definite plans for the correlation of related instruc- 
tion with job experiences? 

2. Is the job experience clearly described and recorded daily on 
an acceptable report form? 

3. Is the job experience report used as a tool for the corteUh 

tion of job experiences with related instruction? — 

4. Is there a definite plan for the selection of supplemental re- 
lated problems? 

5. Is there a definite plan being used for checking and evaluating 
completed problems? 



III. Use of the study guide (directly related instruction) 

1. Is there a plan being used whereby the study guide progress 
record shows the progress of the student on the job and in 
related subjects? 

2. Do the progress record sheets of the study guide become a 
part of the permanent record of each student? 

3. Does the student regard the study guide as being an aid to 
research concerning problems related directly to his job? 

4. Has the study guide been **8old" to the student as a tool that 
will aid him in acquiring information propeiy coordinated 
with his daily activities? 

5. Does the student have a thorough understanding of how the 
study guide is to be used? 

6. Has the student been taught to exercise his initiative and 
originality in solution of problems listed in the study guide? 

7. Has the student been given a method of attacking the jobs 
and problems which are included in the study guide? 

8. Is there a definite provision made for storage of the study 
guides when not in use? 

9. Is the employer kept informed of the work done by the 
student with use of the study guide? 

10. is progress in the study guide kept accurately and up-to^te? 
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IV. Reference materials and supplies 

1 . Is there ample reference material provided for each occupa- 
tion in the program? 

2. Are the recommended test keys for each study guide 
provided? 

3. Is the available reference material up-to-date? 

4. Are the student's personal belongings, including notebooks, 
study guides, and supplies, kept in a systematic way? 



V. Indirectly related instruction 

1 . Does the approach to each indirectly related problem 
challenge the student's initiative? 

2. Is student participation encouraged in the class discussion? 

3. Is there an organized plan for selecting appropriate 
indirectly related subjects? 



VI. Techniques in directed student research 

1 . Is there a plan whereby the employer might help in selecting 
related subjects and materials? 

2. Are local businessmen used as authoritative sources of 
information? 

3. Is there a plan in effect to determine student interests and 
needs when it is necessary to make supplemental assignments? 

4. Can the coordinator determme the student's ability and 
interests from records and previous tests given? 

5. Are students taught how to use the library properly for 
research? 



VII. Methods of checking notebooks and written work 

1. Are definite objectives set up for notebook work, in both 
directly and indirectly related instruction? 

2. Are notebooks checked for these objectives? 

3. Do the students unde/stand the procedure for accomplishing 
these objectives. 
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YES 



4. Do the students help determine the purposes of their projects? 

5. Do the students understand the coordinator's methods of 
cliccking written woric? 



VIII. Testing techniques 

1 . Is ample opportunity given students to express themselves . 
orally as well as in written reports? 

2. Are the written tests adequate to measure technical know- 
ledge? 

3. Are the tests objectively scored? 

4. Are the tests objective in nature? 

5. Is the student given ample opportunity to express his know- 
ledge of his job? 

6. Is there a method by which actual job and technical know- 
ledge may be measured? 

7. Is actual technical knowledge measured in the final examina- 
tion? 



IX. Classroom activities 

1 . Are students given a chance to report actual job activities to 
the class? 

2. Is instruction for each occupational group carried on by the 
coordinator? 

3. Are conferences held by the coordinator with each student? 

4. Is each student assigned definite responsibility for classroom 
activities? 

5. Are students made to feel responsible for the appearance of 
the classroom? 



X. Desirable student conduct in the classroom 

1 . Is there a business-like attitude in the classroom? 

2. Is there an atmosphere of seriousness in the classroom? 

3. Is work carried on until the close of the period? 
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YES 

Is work started with a minimum of lost time at the begimiing 
of the class period? 

Does the proper relationship exist between the coordinator 

and the class as a whole? 



XI. Instructional aids and their uses 

1 . Are the visual aids made available for the school used effec- 
tively by the coordinator? 

2. Are occupational films used and follow-up mstructiois given? 

3. Is the film schedule worked out at the beginning of the year? 

4. Are all films previewed by the coordinator before being 
shown to the class? 

5. Are other faculty members invited into the class to listen to 
or participate in discussion? 

6. Are outside speakers used as an aid in discussion groups? 

7. Are up-to-date charts and pamphlets used in tJie classroom? 

8. Is the school library used by students and coordinators as 
a means of additional information? 

XII. Handling fast and slow students in related study work 

1 . Is there a definite policy set up for meeting the needs of 
both the slow and rapid achievers? 

2. Is an objective method used to identify the slow and rapid 
achiever? 

3. Are regular conferences held between each student and the 
coordinator? 

4. Are the rapid learners assigned enriching experiences to 
utilize their time to greatest advantage? 

5. Is an effort made to determine causes of any slow progress? 

6. Is the ability and interest of the rapid learner challenged? 

7. Are slow learners given extra attention? 
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YES NO 

XIII. Student written work-final form 

1 . Are students required to meet uniform standards in handing 

in written work? — — «. 

2. Do tile students understand these requirements? «_ 

3. Do the students know wiiich part of the work handed in will 

become part of the permanent record? ._ 

4. Does the coordinator have a plan for checking written work 

to make sure that it meets requirements? ... 



XIV. Supplementary reading 

1 . Is there provision for supplementary reading? 

2. Are students required or encouraged to read the newspaper 

daily? 

3. Are reports on occupational information required from each 
student as a result of reading? 
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XV. Personal development of the student 

1 . Is there a definite program for personality development? 

2. Is there a method by which remedial personality instruction 
may be given? 

3. Is a personality rating sheet used for each student? 

4. Are students encouraged to initiate individual personal 
development programs? 

5. Are tests given as a means of checking personality develop- 
ment? 

6. Do employers aid in personality checks? 



XVI . Employer relationship with in-school work 



1. 



Is there a plan whereby the employer may help determine 
appropriate related instruction? 



2. Is there a method by which the employer is kept infonucd 
of the student's progress in school? 

3. Is the employer encouraged to contribute to the directly 
related instruction other than on the job? 
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4. 



Is the employer well informed of the progress made by the 
student in both directly related and indirectly related study? 



XVI I . Grading the co-op student 

1 . Does the student understand the process by which he will 
be graded? 

2. Is the employer given a chance to contribute toward the 
student's related subject grades? 

3. Is the student's grade a combination of the work done in 
class and on the job? 



XVIH. Miscellaneous 

1 . Does the program cover a representative group of occupations 
in which employment is available in the community? 

2. Does the program have full support and cooperation from the 
school administration? 

3. Does the program have full cooperation from other faculty 
members? ^ 

4. Is the attitude of other faculty members toward the related 
instruction wholesome and sympathetic? 

5. Is the community fully aware of what the program is trying 
to accomplish? 

6. Does the school feel that the related instruction period is 
accomplishing its purpose? 

7. Is the general feeling of the student body one of respect for 
the Vocational Training Program? 

8. Is there a publicity program in practice? 
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INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS AND THEIR USES 



Visual aids are essential to efficient instruction. Film strips, 16mm films, chalkboard 
illustrations, photographs, charts, models, and other devices enable an instructor to arouse 
and hold the attention of students so that learning is accomplished swiftly, efflciently and 
thoroughly. 

Visual devices are powerful tools in the hands of an efficient instructor. Words, both 
written and oral, are often inadequate to convey meanings, understandings, attitudes, and 
appreciations to the minds of the students. Pictorialization frequently succeeds when words 
fail. Since more people see alike than hear or read alike, the skillful use of visual aids is 
essential to efficient educational processes. 

Skill is required to use visual aids efficiently and effectively. The coordinator must 
use the right kind of visual aid for each unit, topic, or subject. The material used must be 
simple so that the trainee can grasp the essentials. Up-to^ate visual aids must be used at the 
right time and in the right way. 

Visual aids combined with good textbooks and a competent instructor form an 
unbeatable combination. Various aids are explained as follows: 

A. Motion Pictures. One of the most important visual aids is the motion picture 
projector and properly selected fiUn. It is unfair to trainees to show a fUm 
merely to take up time. Each presentation should have a definite training objec* 
tbe, which usually is to explain and clarify a specific job problem. The instructor 
should check through his training plan and place the date and title of his film 

in a visual aid column. He should order the film well in advance to assure 
delivery on time (and return it promptly according to schedule). 

When showing fihns, the following steps should be kept in mind: 

1 . Preview the training film. 

2. Set up projector and screen (and have extra bulb available). 

3. C^heck lighting. 

4. Prepare trainees for viewing of the film. 

5. Check seating. 

6. Present fihn and instruction. 

7. Follow film with questions, discussions, and interpretations. 

B. Slides. Another very effective visual aid is the slide. A few carefully selected 
slides, or even one pertinent slide can: 

1 . Attract attention. 

2. Arouse interest. 

3. Assist job development. 

C. Opaque Projector. The opaque projector is the simplest and easiest to 

use of these visual aids. An enormous amount of free and inexpensive material 
is available for use in this projector. Transparency is not necessary; any picture, 
photograph, cartoon, drawing, magazine illustration, textbook page, fabric, or 
other small object may be used. The daily newspaper and popular magazines 
supply a wealth of materials. 
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Maps, Charts, Graphs, and Diagrams. Maps, charts, graphs, and diagrams 
have been named the "spark plugs" of visual training because they are easy to 
make and are effective devices for training purposes. Extensively used in every 
type of industrial organization, by business concerns, and in many fields of job 
training, these instructional aids make dry and often meaningless facts more 
understandable and interesting. 

Posters and Manuals. Excellent projects may be developed by encouraging 
students to prepare posters on specific training problems in which they are 
interested. Allow sufficient time to collect the material, and then permit them 
to present and interpret their productions to the group. Posters may show 
charts, graphs, diagrams, maps, cartoons-in short, anything that will help 
present the facts or emphasize the subject. 

Pictures and Photographs. 

1. Uses 

a. Arouse interest. 

b. Introduce new subjects. 

c. Illustrate specific steps in the job. 

d. Build good job attitudes. 

e. Develop appreciation. 

f. Test trainee's knowledge 

g. Review units of subject matter. 

2. Sources 

Advertisements, leaflets, brochures, and other booklets received through 
the mail are all potential sources. The fashion magazines, such as Vogue, 
Harper's Bazaar, and Mademoiselle, provide excellent illustrations, not 
only for style and design, but for many other related fields. In addition, 
there are magazmes for all special fields of manufacture, commerce, and 
the professions. 

Permit students to create their own pictures or take their own photographs 
illustrating: 

a. On-the-job activities. 

b. Classroom projects. 

c. Store and plant projects and displays. 

The Chalkboard. The chalkboard is probably the most universally used 
visual aid. Properly used, it may be of tremendous value in all kinds of teaching. 
The Bulletin Board. A bulletin board is a good visual aid when used to arouse 
the trainee's interest, to develop efficiency, and to follow up chalkboard work 
and other visual aids. Again, permit students to use their own creativity by 
their being responsible for attractive bulletin board arrangements. 
Suggestions for system m use of bulletin board: 

1 . Collect suitable illustrations for instructional projects or problems. 

2. Classify and file material for use at the right time. 

3. Select illustrations pertaining to the specific subject or area under 
consideration. 
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4. Arrange illustrations on bulletin board in an Interesting manner. 

5. Prepare a title and brief description. 

6. Use color harmony and balance. 

7. Exhibit or refer to bulletin board pictures during instruction time. 

8. Encourage trainees to observe and contribute to the bulletin board. 

Bulletin boards may be made of cork, soft wood, burlap, monk's cloth, heevy 
brown wrappuig paper, masonite board, celotex, or numerous other fiber boards 
Cork is preferable, but the others are also suitable. Add color by occasionally 
painting the board with water>paint in pastel colors. 

The size of the bulletin board will depend upon the size of the room. It should 
be placed at least three feet above the floor in an area that is well lighted at 
all times. Some departments have created interest on the part of the entire 
student body by maintaining attractive bulletin board displays in the hall-just 
outside the classroom door. 

I. Objects, Specimens, and Models. These training aids are interesting devices 
which can bring into play all five senses-touch, sight, hearing, smell, and taste. 
An instructor who capitalizes on as many of these senses as possible increases 
the efficiency of his training proportionately. 

First, utilize the sources in your own organization or community. Local mer* 
chants, manufacturers, and processors usually extend their full cooperation in 
an effort of this type. After exhausting the possibilities in the local training 
area, contact outside concerns that use, collect, manufacture, process, or sell 
the material required for a speciflc training job. 

Each branch offlce of the National Cash Register Company is equipped with a 
complete set of store models; these are used chiefly to assist merchants in 
store layout, but may also be used advantageously in other phases of training. 

J. Field Trips. Not only does a trip make possible close observation of a mul- 
titude of natural and man*made things, but it also offers an opportunity for 
planned inspection of administration, organization, and procedures in many 
fleids. A trip provides trainees with flrst-hand information and real experience 
in a real life situation. It deflnitely contributes to an appreciation of the d^ty 
of work and the contributions made by each worker to the welfare of all. 

When considering the use of visual aids, one should be aware of the many available 
sources. Visual aids are distributed by manufacturers, producers, processors, distributor, 
service groups, local schools, colleges and universities, federal government departments and 
agencies, state government departments and agencies, libraries, churches, munsums, asso* 
ciations, and commercial dealers throughout the country. 

These aids may be purchased, rented, or borrowed. In many cases, they are made 
available free of charge with the user paying the cost of transportation. Sometimes, distri- 
bution is limited to local or stati areas; however, the mtyority of these aids are available on 
a national basis. 
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PHYSICAL FACILITIES AND LAYOUT 



The classroom should be located in the high school building if possible. If the class- 
room is separated in any way, it tends to set the cooperative education students apart from 
the regular school. From the personal standpoint of the coordinator, it might appear advan- 
tageous to hold classes in a separate building, or to be in one with other vocational teachers. 
However, it could prove to be most detrimental to the cooperative program. After all, the 
cooperative program is scheduled to fit the regular academic program rather than the shop 
schedule. 



Size of Classroon^ 

There are usually from 20 to 35 students enrolled in the part-time cooperative classes, 
depending on the size of the town or city. Due to the fact that in cooperathre education, 
related subjects should be taught on both an individual and group basis, a larger area of 
working space is desirable and necessary than is required for instruction in conventional 
subjects. Floor space of 25 to 35 square feet per student is needed in order to pennit adequate 
instruction, systematic arrangement, and storage of instructional materials (appendix M). 

Classroom Facilities 

The size of the related subjects classroom will largely determine the facilities and 
equipment which may be used effectively. Every related subjects classroom should have 
sufficient light and adequate window space. The window space should be sufficient for both 
lighting and ventilation. If the school or department has a movie projector or other visual 
aid equipment, the windows should be equipped to permit darkening of the room. It is 
recommended that dark curtains, Venetian blinds, or black shades be used. 

Equipment necessary in the classroom includes: 

1 . Work tables and chairs 

2. Teacher's desk and chair 

3. Typewriter with table and chair 

4. One or two four-drawer filing cabinets 

5. Chalkboard 

6. Bulletin board 

7. Cabinet facilities and book shelves for magazines and other instructional 
materials 

Because of the nature of the work, especially the directed study period, tables and 
chairs are preferable to arm chairs or desks. The use of tables and chairs permits occupational 
group study. The tables should be 30 in. x 36 in. x 72 in. The chairs should have a smooth 
finish and be designed for comfort. 

It is necessary that a typewriter be provided with table and chair. The coordinator 
has numerous reports and forms to prepare. If possible, the typewriter should have elite 
type with a 14-in. carriage. 
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Two four-Urawer filing cabinets are necessary in order to file reports, correspondence, 
permanent records, bulletins, and instructional materials. In a small program one such file 
cabinet might be sufficient. At least one cabinet should be the lock type. 

Sixty square feet of chalkboard is recommended as a minimum. 

The bulletin board should be much larger than is usually provided for an academic 
classroom. Preferably, the room should be equipped with two bulletin boards-one for 
current and school activities, and another for teaching aids. The former should be 30 in. x 
36 in. and the latter 30 in. x 48 in. 

The drawing on page 107 is a suggested space layout for this type program. The 
conference-type table and seating arrangement is preferred to a standard classroom arrange- 
ment. 

Some accessories may be included for greater convenience. If the coordinator has 
a private office, he can talk with a student in privacy, as well as confer with parents, employers, 
and other visitors in a business-like atmosphere. It is recommended that coat racks for the 
students be provided. A telephone should be installed if there is an office; a telephone in 
the classroom is questionable. 
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SECTION lU ~ CLASSROOM AIDS 



REFERENCE MATERIALS AND SUPPLIES 



Other factors being equal, the quality of a cooperative education program is determined 
largely by the effectiveness of the technical and related information available in the classroom. 
Too much emphasis cannot be placed on the value of a classroom library. In order to do jus* 
tice to any program, a coordinator and students must have ample reference materials and 
supplies on hand at all times. 

It is the duty of the coordinator to see that essential and desirable classroom instruo* 
tional materials and supplies are provide'^. Failure to do so creates a real problem for the 
coordinator as well as for the student. Therefore, it is essential that the coordinator annually 
makes a careful study of the reference materials and supplies needed by the students for 
that year and calculate the costs invohred. 

Reference materials and supplies should be secured just as soon as the coordinator 
has determined the occupations for which each student is to be trained and the training 
agency which will provide such training. 



Study Guides 

From the list of sources on page 42, order the study guides available for the occupa- 
tions engaged in by part-time cooperative students. 



Recommended References and Texts a s Indicated by Study Guides 

In the back of each study guide will be found a bibliography of basic texts and ref- 
erences. There is usually also a list of supplementary texts and references which are recom- 
mended, but are not absolutely essential. Using the bibliography in each guide, coordinators 
may order from the publishing companies listed the books and materials required for each 
occupation. Some of the listed texts may be out of print. However, these may be replaced 
by new editions and/or similar texts by other authors and publishing companies. It is recom- 
mended that students, under the direction of the coordinator, do the actual research necessary 
when a substitution of text is made. 

In those occupations for which no study guides are available, contact the following 
sources for materials, aids, and suggested lists of materials: 

1. Other coordinators 

2. Curriculum Coordinating Unit, Drawer DX, Mississippi State University, 
State CoUege, MS 39762. 

3. State Supervisor of Cooperative Education, Box 771, Jackson, MS 39205 

4. Local or public school librarians 

5. State Supervisor of Vocational Guidance, Box 77 1 , Jackson, MS 39205 

6. Employers of students 

7. Chambers of Commerce 
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8. U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 20000 

9. Publishing companies (which provide new textbook announcements, free 
materials, and pamphlets 

10. Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 20402 

1 1 . Mississippi Employment Security Commission, Jackson, MS 3920S 

1 2. Occupational Outlook Service, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 
20025 

13. Guidance Division of Instruction, State Department of Education, 
Box 771, Jackson, MS 3920S 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
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VOCATIOKAL GUIDANCE 
Philosophy 

Students are confronted with Increasing demands for educational » 
career and social competencies. Guidance should be a key factor In 
helping students to obtain maximum benefits from their educational 
experiences and In motivating students to identify relationships among 
these educational experiences, the world of work, and the demands of 
society. Comprehensive and continuous vocational guidance services 
should be built around a conceptual framework which Includes the follow- 
ing services: Information; appraisal; selection and admission; 
counseling; coordination; job placement; evaluation and research, Includ- 
ing follow-up. These guidance services should be designed to help stu- 
dents to become aware of their potential, to take advantage of available 
educational and career opportunities, to become aware of the world of 
work, and to accept the responsibility for personal decisions. 

Obj ectlves 

1. To asslct students in understanding and accepting themselves. 

2. To assist students in developing a positive self -concept and a sense 
of values which will aid them in becoming meaningful contributors 

to society. 

3. To identify and encourage the enrollment of students who may profit 
from vocational education. 

4. To assist students in selecting and pursuing an appropriate program 
of vocational instruction. 

5. To provide up-to-date information concerning individual development, 
the world of work and educational opportunities. 
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6. To assist students in selecting a post-high school educatioti that 
best suits their needs, abilities and interests. 

7. To aid students in vocational placement. 

8. To administer an appropriate comprehensive testing program. 

9. To assist with follow-up studies of former vocational students, 
graduate^, and dropouts. 

10. To work with administrators, counselors, and vocational teachers In 
providing for orientation of students relating to vocational offer- 
ings of the school. 

Description 

The vocational guidance counselor plays a complex and vital role in 
the preparation phase of career education. Skill development is identi- 
fied with and is included in the preparation phase of career development. 
As an individual develops a vocational skill, he is enriching one aspect 
of personal development. The vocational counselor in the Jones County 
schools provides five basic services: (1) Vocational and career infor- 
mation, (2) Assistance with personal and social problems, (3) Adminis- 
tration of appropriate testing programs, (4) Assistance with placement 
of vocational students, and (5) Assistance with a five year follow-up 
program. 

Individual conferences are held with students to aid them in deter- 
mining academic and tentative vocational needs. These conferences are 
followed by group conferences in which resource people, filsstrips and 
special speakers bring career information to students. 

A comprehensive testing program that includes various types of 
interest, ability and achievement tests is administered and interpreted 
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to the students by the counselor* He arranges for other batteries of 
tests to be given upon Individual request or when he Identifies a need 
for special tests. He also assists In placing students as students 
make decisions to further their education In a technical school, junior 
or senior college or university, or to terminate their education with 
a vocational training program and enter the world of work. He makes 
accessible to students* career and vocational reference files, tours to 
training facilities and industries, information about military service, 
college resource materials, available financial aid for educational 
purposes, and higher education personnel. 

The counselor serves as a liaison between administrators, faculty 
and parents. He provides teachers with cumulative information on each 
student: acts as a resource agent in helping parents conmunicate with 
their children; maintains a cooperative working relationship with 
agencies, businesses and industries in the community; and acts as a 
consultant to members of the administrative staff. The role of the 
vocational counselor in Jones County is truly a role of service, and the 
vocational guidaxxce program is future-oriented. 

Techniques 

The techniques used in individual counseling with the student will 
vary with the individual and with his problem or his request. The 
techniques used in group counseling will vary according to the purpose 
of the group session. 
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Hethod of Evaluation 

Follow-up of students Is the method of evaluation used In an attenpt 
to discover the value of the skill and academic training that was offered 
In the teaching/learning environment In the Jones County schools* 
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Academic Course Offerings 



1. Art 

2. driver Education 

3. English 

4. Foreign Languages 

5. Guidance 

6. Health and Physical Education 

7. Home Economics 

8. Industrial Arts 

9. Music 

10. Mathematics 

11. Science 

12. Social Studies 
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Introduction 
Academic Curt -tculuA 

As a result of the combined efforts of the adalnlstratlon, guidance 
counselors, faculty and student body of the Jones County schools, a 
curriculum has been developed that attempts to meet the needs of all the 
students enrolled In the Jones County schools. 

It Is felt by all concerned that the gifted student should be chal- 
lenged and the slow learner should be encouraged. The school strives 
to offer adequate learning experiences to the college bound student, the 
vocationally Inclined student and the stxtdent whose education will be 
terminated on or before graduation from high school. A desire to chal- 
lenge all students to want to learn Is a continuing goal. 

The educational process In the Jones County schools provides for the 
academic, vocational, physical, social and spiritual development of the 
students . 

OBJECTIVES 

1. To aid the student In developing an appreciation of moral, spiritual, 
cultural, and aesthetic values. 

2. To encourage acceptable moral, nodal, and aesthetic values. 
3» To provide a learning climate which encourages Inquiry, self- 

dlsdpllne, and problem-solving methods leading to wise choices for 
the Individual axul society. 

4. To offer courses required by the Mississippi State Legislature. 

5. To offer courses needed to meet entrance requirements of colleges 
and universities. 
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6. To offer Instructional requiraments for library research. 

7. To select teachers who are qualified In their major field. 

8. To provide a basic curriculum which will enable every student to 
gain access to his chosen field upon his graduation. 

9. To encourage the acquisition of attitudes and habits of good citizen- 
ship; to promote leadership ability and group understandings through 
clubs, councils, class organizations, and school elections. 

10. To evaluate student achievement and provide guidance for meeting the 
present and future needs of the Individual. 

11. To motivate the student to enjoy creative thinking, to enjoy being 
creative, and to be proud of this ability. 

12. To help the student to became an emotionally mature person, to find 
his place in the world, and to be better able to contribute to 
society. 

13. To encourage the stisdent t^o acquire skills and knowledge needed 
later in life in securing a better job and in having a happier, 
healthier life. 

14. To encourage and develop a feeling of respect, understanding, and 
cooperation among student, home, school, and community. 

15. To emphasize the duties and respcnsibilities which exist as a result 
of rights and privileges granted. 



Courses Offered 

To receive a diploma from Jones High Schools, a student must have 
accumulated 18 units of credit. The units of credit specifically required 
of each student are the following: 
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English 



4 units 



Kathenatlcs 



2 units 



Social Studies 



3 units 



Science 



2 units 



The science requirements may be two pure sciences or one unit 
from general science, biology, chemistry, general physical science or 
physics, and one unit from vocational agriculture or home economics. 
All graudates are required to have one-half unit in physical education. 

The folloifing units are available to students of the Jones County 
High Schools. These are sufficient to provide the selection necessary 
to meet the individual needs of each student. 



Tenth Grade Credits 

English II 1 

Spanish I 1 

French II 1 

Fundamental Mathematics I 1 

Fundamental Mathematics II 1 

Algebra I i 

Algebra II 1 

Unified Geometry 1 

World History 1 

General Science I 

Biology I 

Chemistry X 

Home Economics I X 

Home Economics II X 

Mechanical Drawing 1 

General Business 

Art J5 



Band 

Chorus 

General Music 

Drivers Education 

Health and Physical Education 



h 

H 
h 
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Eleventh Grade 



Credits 



English III 

French II 

Spanish I 

Fundamental Mathematics II 

Algebra II 

Unified Geometry .... 
American History .... 
General Physical Science 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Physics 

Agriculture II 

Agriculture III 

Shop II 

Mechanical DrairLng . . . 

Family Living 

Home Economics I .... 
Home Economics II ... . 
Home Economics III . . . 

Shorthand I 

Typewriting I 

Bookkeeping I 



Art H 

Band H 

Chorus h 

General Music . . ^ 

Health and Physical Education h 

Twelfth Grade Credits 



English IV 

Journalism 

Spanish I 

French II 

Fundamental Mathematics II 

Algebra II 

Unified Geometry 

Senior Mathematics (Fused) 



American Government h 

Economics h 

Challenge H 

Biology 1 



General Physical Science 

Chemistry 

Physics 

Family Living 

Home Economics II . . . 
Home Economics III . . . 
Shorthand I 
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Typewriting II 
Bookkeeping . 



1 
1 
1 



Secretarial Training 

Art 

Band 



h 
H 
H 
h 



Chorus 



General Music 



Health and Physical Education 



The following courses are taught when the demand warrants. 



French I 



1 
1 
h 
1 



Spanish II 



Problems in Democracy 
Speech 



Grading System 

The grade for each six weeks is determined by allowing dally recita- 
tions and tests to equal two-thirds jof the final grade; the six weeks* 
test accounts for the remaining one-third of the six weeks* grade. 
Semester averages are figured by using an average of the three six weeks* 
grades as two-thirds and the semester examination grade as the other 
third. The yearly grade is found by averaging the two semester grades. 
A yearly average of seventy or above is considered a passing grade. 
The grading system is as follows: 



There are two types of academic courses offered in the Jones County 
High Schools. One course is college preparatory with suggested courses 
in English, four units; mathematics, three units; science, three units; 
social studies, three units; and electives, four units. The other course 
is the general course of study which includes English, four units; 



A ~ Superior Work 
B — Above Average 
C — Average 



(94-100) 

(86-93) 

(76-85) 

(70-75) 

(0-69) 



D — Below Average 
F — Failing 
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nathtnatics, thr«e units; science, two units; social studies » three 
units; and electives* five units. 
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ART 
Philosophy 

Art courses should be offered to every student In Jones County High 
Schools, not just to students who are considered to be "gifted" or 
"talented." Courses should be designed to serve the aesthetic needs of 
the community and school as well as the Individual student. Art can 
help all students to develop a keen awareness of the world around them. 
Art Is the difference between seeing and Identifying. 

Objectives 

The function of art In education Is to help the student In the fol- 
lowing ways: 

1. Conceive the world In plastic, visual terms. 

2. Graphically express his own Inner needs and attitudes. 

3. Develop a strong sense of self-assurance through heightened 
mental and emotional experiences. 

4. Discover the spiritual significance of formal order, proportionate 
liarmony, and overall unity called beauty. 

5. Develop a sensitivity to great works of art through undergoing 
the frustrating ordeal of trying to draw. 

6. Penetrate to the essence of things and develop a scale of values. 
Description 

Art i<3 open to all senior high school students on an elective basis. 
It carries one-half credit for each course. The advanced art offers an 
opportunity and Incentive for developing vocational and leisure-time 
activities. It develops talents and skills and forms a background for 
a more advanced study of art. Students develop qualities of originality, 
creativity, and artistic Integrity. 
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Art appreciation Is Integrated Into the organisation of the class. 
Students trace the development of art from prehistoric times through 
the newest trends in the field. 

Each student is given practical experience in many mediums. The aim 
is to give experience in each medium or technique for further develop- 
ment of vocational or leisure-time activities. 

Techniques taught in advanced art are as follows: basic pencil 
drawings, charcoal, pastels, pen and ink, dry brush, watercolor, and oil 
painting. Added to these are the methods of papei mache, stltchery, 
weaving, batik, printing, collage, mosaic, construction, ceramics, and 
various forms of sculptural expression. The students are given tlie op- 
portunity of designing and building the stage decorations for campus 
productions, as well as some advertising art. 
Techniques 

1. Lecture and discussion 

2 . Demons tr at ions 

3. Films 

4. Slides 

5. Oral reports 

6. Field trips to exhibits 

7. Field trips to observe and draw 
Methods of Evaluation 

Evaluation procedure is based on a student *s progress in the fol- 
lowing: 

1 . Interest and observation 

2. Problem solving In form, color, tone, texture and dimension 
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3. Accuracy and productivity In the available media 

4. Use of books available In the art room 

5. Class discussions o£ the art work done by the students 

6. Understanding of the major periods In the history of art 
Significant Features 

1. The program aids students In becoming creative. 

2. It aids In developing an awareness that all students have some 
creative ability* 

3. It develops Individual curiosity, creative thoughts, and expressions. 

4. It encourages Independent thinking and wise decision making. 
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DRIVER EDUCATION 
Philosophy 

The main purpose of the driver education course Is to train students 
to properly operate an automobile. Since accidents Involving motor 
vehicles are among the leading causes of deaths and bodily Injuries, 
there Is a distinct need for such a course. Another purpose of the 
course Is to motivate students to develop attitudes, knowledge, and 
skills as beginning drivers that will help them to become assets rather 
than liabilities on the road. The automobile can be a means of liveli- 
hood, a means of protection, and a means of pleasure. A student, well- 
trained In the basic fundamentals of driver education, demonstrates 
safety habits when driving, concern for his fellow men and a positive 
self -concept. 

Objectives 

1. To help students develop respect for the automobile and the 
power It contains. 

2. To aid students In obtaining a basic understanding of the function 
of an automobile. 

3. To strive to change any bad or dangerous habits already learned 
by the older driver. 

4. To encourage defensive driving habits and to stress courtesy, 
control, and concentration when driving. 

5. To aid students in understanding the traffic rules and regula- 
tions . 

b. To aid students in understanding that the roads are for public 
use and not for individual use. 
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7. To help students become aware of the necessity of social and 
moral responsibility as drivers. 

8. To help students understand that the human element, rather than 
mechanical failures, is responsible for most of our accidents. 

Description 

Driver education Is a regular part of the curriculum offered to any 
■ student in the 10th grade. In grades 11-12, students may enroll provided 
the classes are not overcrowded. 

Students receive classroom instruction for the first twelve weeks 
of the first semester. This is followed by six hours of behind-the- 
wheel training. During the classroom phase, practical and Important 
information is discussed concerning traffic laws, traffic signs, and 
driving practices. Each student, upon completing the course, receives 
one-half unit credit. 

Techniques 

Driver education is divided into three phases. The classroom phase 
Includes sixty hours of textbook instruction which requires completion 
of the textbook, the Mississippi Driver's Handbook . The second phase 
consists of twelve hours In the simulator. The third phase consists of 
six hours of actual driving behind the wheel. Each student is given 
actual driving practice in city traffic; highway traffic; and various 
maneuvers, which include parking, weaving, backing, and turning. 

Methods of Evaluation 

1. Written quizzes 

2. Oral discussion 
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3. Oral reports 

4. Projects 

5 . Behavior 

Significant Features 

1. All students are taught the proper attitudes toward safe driving. 

2. All students are properly prepared to take the driving examination 
from a state patrolman. 

3. Students are given reaction tests before entering the car. 

4. All students receive Instruction from a qualified teacher. 

5. The car, furnished by a local car dealer, has dual controls and all 
necessary safety devices. 

Textbook: 

Mississippi Driver's Handbook, Department of Public Safety 




ENGLISH 
Philosophy 

The English department £eels that the student should be able to 
connnunlcate to the best o£ his ability so that he can more capably ful- 
fill his purpose in life. To do this, he must develop skills In reading, 
writing, speaking, listening, and literature appreciation. The English 
teachers feel that the student should be encouraged to understand these 
language skills from a functional point of view, not only because they 
are required of him, but also because he can achieve enjoyment and bene- 
fit from them. 

Correlation of English with other subjects is encouraged. It is 
believed that each department should stress spelling, handwriting, and 
sentence structure. Assignments for reports should be required of the 
student to enable him to think through a subject rather than copy from 
some writing. The student is inspired to do creative thinking and 
writing so that he can best apply his grammatical knowledge toward the 
goal of making him a better citizen in a complex society. 

Objectives 

Language 

To help the student 

1. Gain knowledge and understanding of the fundamentals of language 
structures. 

2. Speak with poise, ease, distinction and correctness. 

3. Comprehend the origin and development of the English language. 

4. Achieve grammar skills by reinforcing knowledge through oral 
and written drills. 
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5. Spell correctly and develop spelling consciousness. 

6. Develop an Increasingly adequate vocabulary by regular consults*- 
tlon with the dictionary. 

Composition 

To help the student 

1. Construct sentences which contain correct grammar, are varied 
In form, and are meaningful In content. 

2. Select from a well-stocked vocabulary the appropriate words for 
the expression of Ideas with precision. 

3. Become aware of the value of correct punctuation In producing 
effective sentences. 

4. Organize and summarize materials read and heard. 

5. Find satisfaction and joy In the use of language skills to express 
his own feelings, thoughts, and Imaginings. 

Literature 

To help the student 

1. Acquire an Increasingly deeper appreciation of our written 
language and to develop a lifetime love of books and reading, 
not only for Instruction but also for pleasure. 

2. Become acquainted, through literature, with people beyond the 
student's own environment, and thus broaden his social conscious- 
ness. 

3. Gain an understanding of his own political, cultural, and 
religious heritage. 

4. Read and listen with an analytical and critical attitude. 
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5* Understand various methods and techniques used by good writers 

so that he can attempt to use these In original writing* 
6* Attain background knowledge o£ American and English literature* 



Description 

The credits begin In the ninth grade and continue through the 
twelfth grade, with four units required for graduation* Literature Is 
combined with language arts to form the entire unit. 

Tenth Grade 

i 

V 

The first sixnt/eeks period Is spent In a general review o£ material 
previously taught In the ninth grade, such as parts of speech, basal 
parts of the sentence, capitalization and punctuation. This review Is 
directed and more thoroughly applied with the aid of diagnostic tests 
and simple autobiographies to help the teacher recognize the weaknesses 
of the students* 

A concentrated short unit Is taught on the simple fundamentals of 
paragraph writings This unit encourages unity and coherence, Introduces 
connectives, and explains the topic sentence. The unit also stresses 
the rules of capitalization and puncttxatlon. 

During the first few days of this first term, the importance of 
reading Is stressed; and plans are made with the students for the year's 
objectives In outside reading. The students are given assistance in 
selecting books for reporting. 

The second six-weeks period Is largely spent covering a unit of 
short stories which touches as many parts of the world as possible. 
Each student is asked to keep a notebook containing helpful facts about 
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authors, a glossary of terms and technical words, character sketches, 
and various word lists. Creative writing opportunities consisting of 
short essays follow this study. 

During the third six-weeks, complex sentences are Introduced after 
a brief review of sentences according to use and form. Help Is given 
In punctuation of compound sentences and In the correct use of coordinate 
conjunctions. Thorough drill In adjective, adverb, and noun clauses 
Is offered with help on relative pronouns as Introductory words for 
adjective clauses. Punctuation rules pertaining to nonrestrlctlve 
adjective clauses, as well as Introductory adverb clauses, are effective- 
ly taught at this point. At this time a unit of poetry Is offered. 
Choral reading, reading aloud individually, memory work, and assigned 
projects by individuals or groups are effective. Notebooks are kept 
with reports on authors, lists of technical words and terms, and 
examples of figures of speech. Opportunities are given for self- 
expression and interpretation. 

During the fourth term, a review of verbals and a drill in verbs 
and their properties are given along with a review and application of 
conjugation. A unit of literature pertaining directly to other 
countries is offered, with continued emphasis on developing paragraphs 
into themes. Students study methods of communication such as, oral 
readings, interpretations, records, oral reports, and current events 
concerning contributions by foreign people. Paperback novels can be 
used In connection with this unit very nicely. 

The fifth six-veeks period is filled with drama, especially the 
plays Helen Keller and Julius Caesar . Here again the notebook is 
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beneficial to keep favorite quotations, character sketches, descriptions, 
and technical word lists. Much Interest Is created by special reports, 
recording of students' voices, dramatizations, and the Interpretations 
of great lines. Student talent Is demonstrated through Individual 
projects put on display In the classroom* 

The last slx<-week8 period Is spent In review of grammar and. If time 
permits, a study of a paperback, such as Silas Marner . Near the end 
of school an evaluative test is given to determine the winner of the 
tenth grade English award. 
Tenth Grade 

Textbook: The New Building Better English — Fourth Edition — 
Harper and Row 

Literature Text: Adventures in Appreciation — Laureate Edition — 

Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc. 

Eleventh Grade 

The first few weeks are spent reviewing material learned previously. 
In the study of grammar, emphasis is placed on the parts of speech. 
Noun, adjective, and adverb clauses and their uses, restrictive and 
nonrestrlctlve clauses, kinds of sentences, punctuation, and a compre- 
hensive unit on verbals are also taught. 

Students are taught to use this knowledge of grammar in writing. 
The outline, topic sentence, and the paragraph developed from the topic 
sentence are reviewed. Methods of developing the paragraph. are 
emphasized. Next, the students write short themes. Students are urged 
to develop their own ideas in theme writing. Much emphasis is placed 
on vocabulary study and spelling. 
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Literature is taught by periods, beginning with the Colonial period. 
Through study o£ American literature, students are taught to appreciate 
their American heritage. Students are required to paraphrase short 
poems. Figures of speech and literary terms are Introduced. Reports 
on books by American writers are required. Students are taught how to 
develop and present effective written and oral reports. 

Eleventh Grade 

Textbook: The New Building Better English — Harper and Row 

Literature Text: Adventures In American Literature — Harcourt, 

Brace and World, Inc. 

Twelfth Grade 

The first term of English IV Is devoted to reviewing the parts of 
speech. A comprehensive unit on verbals, which extends Into the second 
slx'-weeks. Is taught. 

Theme writing Is the major area covered during the second term In 
English IV. During the theme writing unit, students are taught how to 
express Ideas In effective sentences, how to develop paragraph^, jiow to 
outline, and how to write forceful themes. 

During the third term, the students enter upon a study of English 
literature. The study Is carried out by literary periods beginning 
with the Anglo-Saxon period and continuing through the Medieval, Eliza- 
bethan, Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, Romantic, Victorian, and 
Twentieth Century periods. Different literary genres and various aspects 
of style are studied when appropriate. 

During the fifth term, a literary research paper of one thousand to 
fifteen hundred words is required of all seniors. 
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Spelling and vocabulary are emphaalsed throughout the year by weekly 
tests* Speech is stressed through oral and choral reading, panel dis- 
cussions and formal speeches* 

Twelfth Grade 

Textbooks: Adventures in English Literature Harcourt, Brace and 
World, Inc. 

The New Building Better English — Harper and Row 

Workbook and Handbook: The New Building Better English Harper 

and Row 

Journalism 

The journalism course strives to do the following things: 

1* Develop the creative and literary potential of the students. 

2* Encourage cooperative group work. 

3* Foster school spirit through the media of news. 

4. Present a historical record of the year's happenings. 

Emphasis during the first half of the school year is upon the makings 
and production of the school annual* During the second semester, 
concentration is placed upon the production of the school paper* 
Throughout the school year a journalism student edits a weekly news 
colvtmn for the local newspaper. 
Journalism 

Textbook: High School Journalism Macmillan Company 

Techniques 

Techniques used are as follows: 

1. Grouping of high school students according to their ability to 
learn* 
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2. Giving clear assignments without repeating them In order to 
develop listening skills. 

3. Using bulletin boards. 

4. Using the voice skillfully. 

5. Starting lessons promptly. 

6. Teaching one skill at a time. 

7. Building on students* present knowledge. 

8. Praising freely. 

9. Using flexible study plans to meet class needs. 

10. Making additional examples to sTudents to Illustrate a point. 

11. Teaching language skills by selecting a time when students can 
see an immediate need for this knowledge. 

12. Using classroom situations and classroom viame'i to supplement 
and enrich the text exercises. 

13. Instructing students in correct use of the library with materials 
and books which are beneficial. Students are required to read 

a minimum of six books per year and are Instructed in procedures 
of book reporting. 

14. Developing various skills in speaking, listening and viewing. 
To promote oral skills, group discuasions are arranged, oral 
and choral reading is practiced, and reports are given. Such 
activities as speeches, lectures, and dramatizations are offered 
for listening; and film strips, slides and pictures are shown 
for developing the skill of viewing. 

15. Stressing writing skills in all written work. The correct form 
for written work is stressed; spelling, grammar and content are 
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emphasized in all written work. 



Methods of Evaluation 

1. Essay type tests 

2. Standardized objective tests 

3. Term papers 

4. Oral reports 

5. Role plays 

Significant Features 

1. All English teachers use the same marking system. 

2. All teachers stress functional grammar. 

3. Students participate in civic-sponsored writer's contests. 

4. Journalism is offered to a select group of students. 

5. Regular meetings of members of the English Department are 
held. 

6. Teachers are congenial and cooperative. 

7. A sequential program of study is used* 

8. The teachers are professional in their conduct and in pursuit 
of higher education. 

Textbooks: 

Johns, Nellie; Yates, Pauline M.; and DeLaney, Edwin M. Building 

Better English Series . Evanston, Illinois: Harper and Row Publish- 
ing Company. 

Priestly, J. B., and Spear, Josephine. Adventures in English Literature . 
Atlanta, Georgia: Harcourt, Brace and Jovanovlch. 

Spears, Harold. High School Journalism . Dallas, Texas: The McMillan 
Company . 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
Philosophy 

Today, more than at any other period in history, the study of foreign 
languages Is of tremendous Importance. In this age of rapid changes, 
nations and Individuals need to be able to communicate with each other 
In order to understand one another. The study of a language affords 
this opportunity to understand and communicate since It offers the stu- 
dent a knowledge of the customs, literature, arts, geography and history 
of the people. The better an Individual Is Informed, the better citizen 
he becomes. A student may not thoroughly master a language, but his 
efforts to do so are still rewarded in that he now possesses a more 
effective use of English, his native tongue. The student of Latin, 
while developing the ability to read Latin, Increases his understanding 
of the elements in English that are related to Latin. Since our own 
culture is based on the rich Greco-Roman civilization, this study gives 
the student a far better perspective of his culture. 

Because more and more occupations today require a knowledge of a 
foreign language, because language does lend to an understanding and 
appreciation of other people and their culture, and because our colleges 
and universities are increasing their language requirements, the depart- 
ment encourages students to gain skill in a second or third language. 
Although the language may not be mastered by the student or used to its 
fullest extent, the student has nonetheless received enriching results 
from the experience. 

Objectives 

1. To help the student understand linguistic concepts, such as the 
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nature of language and how it functions through Its structural 
system. 

2. To aid the student In acquiring knowledge of the significant features 
of the country or area where the language Is spoken (geographic, 
economic, political, etc.) 

3. To teach the student ^-o develop an understanding of the literary 
and cultural heritage of "the people. 

4. To help the student contribute to the growth of a foreign language 
as a tool for a better mastery of English. 

5. To help the student to become aware of the Importance of developing 
the skills of hearing, speaking, reading, and writing and to 
Identify his Involvement In language behavior by learning to: 

A. Understand a foreign language when spoken at normal speed. 

B. Speak well enough to communicate directly with a native speaker. 

C. Read with direct understanding without recourse to English 
translation. 

D. Write, using authentic patterns of ths language. 

E. Demonstrate the beauty of the language through recorded songs 
and selections from the foreign countries. 

F. Show a causal relationship between foreign languages and English 
for further comprehension of English vocabulary. 

Description 
Spanish 

The first year Spanish course Introduces the student to Spanish as 
a method of communication, both oral and written. Its purpose Is to 
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help the student acquire the ability to speak » readt and write. The 
second year of Spanish Is Included in the curriculum if requested. 

Techniques 

In the first year of Spanish t the Edith Moore Janett and McManus 
series t El Camlno Real » is used with tapes for each lesson. 

The El Camlno Real Workbook is used to test each student *s skills 
in grammar and vocabulary. Each chapter stresses pattern drills, exer- 
cises, compositions, and vocabulary, as well as verb constructions. 

The use of the language laboratory is emphasized for vocabulary 
study and pronunciation drills at least fifteen minutes per day. Time 
is also spent in the study of geography, history, and culture of Spain 
and Latin America. An overhead projector is used with a set of Spanish 
transparencies for audio and visual study of the language. 

Each Spanish student is a member of the Spanish Club. Its purpose 
is to improve the communication among students, which is necessary to 
promote the understanding of a foreign language. 

Description 
French 

The purpose of this course is to help the student acquire the ability 
to understand spoken French and to speak, read, and write the language. 
Comprehension of the spoken word is the first step to effective oral 
expression. 

T3chniques 

Le Cours Moyen de Francals by John B. Dale, D. C. Heath and Company, 
Boston, is used in the second year French class* 
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Each lesson Is considered as a unit of related work rather than a 
single day's assignment. The course of study Includes the following: 
recording students for self -evaluation; oral reading to strive for 
perfecting pronunciation; oral and written testing; memorization of 
proverbs; dictation; translation; discussion; lectures; newspapers 
(Chez-nous with its tapes) ; Informal question and answer sessions by 
each member of the class; grammar instruction from Workbook in French 
by CISCO School Publications, Inc.; completion of a notebook with each 
grammar rule translated in French and memorized by each student; class 
participation in the National French Contest; and membership in the 
French Club. 

The use of the laboratory is very extensive in this course. Each 
student is required to report to the laboratory four times during each 
six-weeks period. The student may do so during the thirty-minute activity 
period at the end of each school day. 

Methods of Evaluation 

1. Question and answer sessions 

2. Standardized tests 

3. A recording process for self -evaluation 
Significant Features 

1* Participation in the French contest sponsored by the American 
Association of Teachers of French. 

2. Active club with varied activities in both languages. 

3. Correspondence with students in Spanish-speaking and French-speaking 
countries. 
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4. Use o£ newspapers and tapes. 



Textbooks: 

Janett, Edith Moore, and McHanus, J. M. El Camino Real * Atlanta, 
Georgia: Houghton-Mifflin Company. 

Dale, John B. Le Cours Moyen de Francais . Boston, Ma&s.: D. C. Heath 
and Company. 
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GUIDANCE 
Philosophy 

The growth and development of the student Is the focal point of the 
total educational process. Guidance Is an Integral part of the educa^ 
tlonal process. Through the guidance program, individuals are faclllta** 
ted to accept self, to satisfactorily Integrate self into society, and 
to develop goals and structure plans that will hopefully lead toward 
self ^-actualization. The guidance program strives to act as a catalyst 
In the development of the whole Individual. It attempts to provide an 
atmosphere that will allow each student to become all that he is capable 
of becoming, and one that will promote the motivation that will assist 
the student in developing socially, emotionally, spiritually, physically 
and Intellectually. 

Objectives 

1. To help the student look objectively at the situation in which he 
finds himself. 

2. To help the student understand himself — his interests, abilities, 
aptitudes, potentialities, handicaps, and other limitations. 

3. To help the student secure information about opportunities available 
to him in the world of work or further education. 

4. To help the student make adjustments to present situationa and make 
wise decisions in setting up realistic and achievable goals for 
himself . 

5. To provide individual Inventories in the form of cumulative records 
for staff use in understanding students. 

6. To make counseling services available to all students. 
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7. To assist the student In choosing a course of study. 

8. To collect, organize, and present educational and occupational 
Information to students. 

9. To assist new students In orientation to the school. 

10. To provide Information on available financial assistance for the 
student wishing to further his education. 

11. To assist students in job placement after graduation. 

12. To work closely with parents, employers, and community agencies in 
furthering the welfare of the students. 

Description 

The Guidance Departments of the Jones County High Schools are 
coordinated by the principals and Implemented by the counselors and other 
members of the staff. There is a full-time counselor in grades 10-12 
in each high school. Each counselor has a private office located near 
the central office of the school. 

The guidance program is organized into a number of services, each 
made up of many activities. The guidance program offers a counseling 
service to each student in school. Students may be counseled concerning 
educational programs, vocational programs, or about personal adjustments 
to situations. These interviews may be initiated by the student, teacher, 
counselor, or a combination of these. The school staff realizes that 
the counseling service Is the heart of the guidance program. 

The program offers an individual Inventory service. Cumulative 
records are kept on the progress of each student. These records are 
kept up-to-date on the student's academic progress, schools attended. 
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test results, and other pertinent Information. A testing program £or 
each student Is carried on by the Guidance Department. The program 
consists of the following: 
National Educational 

Development Test 10th Grade (Optional) 

California Test of Basic Skills 
and California Short Form 

Mental Maturity 11th Grade 

National Merit Scholarship 

Qualifying Test 11th Grade (Optional) 

Armed Service Aptitude Test 12th Grade 

Kuder Preference Record 

Vocational 12th Grade 

General Aptitude Test Battery 12th Grade students not 

going to college and 
those students planning 
to enter Vocational 
Technical Programs. 

ACT 12th Grade (Optional) 

SAT 12th Grade (Optional) 

CEEB 12th Grade (Optional) 

The test results are made available to all who may benefit from 

these results. 

An Information service Is available through the guidance program for 
all those who seek educational or occupational Information. Some of 
the Information found in tha library and/or the counselor's offices Is 
as follows: Lovejoy's College Guide , College Blue Book , Comparative 
Guide to American Colleges , Barron's How to Prepare for College Entrance 
Examinations » The Chronicle Series for College Bound Students, college 
bulletins and application forms, ACT and CEEB Information booklets and 
registration forms, scholarship Information and applications. 
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Occupational Outlook Handbook , Dictionary of Occupational Titles . 
Chronicle Career Kit, Lovejoy's Vocational College Guide . American 
Trade School Directory . Finney's Occupation Guidance Series, SRA 
Personal Adjustments Pamphlets, and military Information. 

The department also wotks with the placement of students. The 
first concern here Is In the placement of the student In the school's 
currlcular and In extra-class activities. The department also seeks to 
be of service to students In placement In occupations after graduation 
from high school. 

An orientation program for all new students Is available. Special 
orientation Is given each spring to the students In the elementary 
schools who will enroll In the seventh grade the next fall. Additional 
orientation Is given through counseling sessions. 

Significant Features 

1. Adequate educational and occupational Information Is available to 
all students. 

2. An adequate testing program with the results used by teachers and 
counselors Is In operation. 

3. Cooperation between the counselors and librarian In making the 
Infoxnnatlon service available to all students Is excellent. 

4. There Is an effective relationship between counselors, teachers, 
parents, community, and admlnistrat-f.on. 
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HEALTH PM PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Philosophy . 

Modern living Is a complicated process. Each phase of everyday 
activities Is being streamlined by new Inventions. Research has brought 
us to such a high level of efficiency that every task can be performed 
with greater easet less physical effort, and in less time than ever 
before. Through almost every medium of communication. Information on 
how to accomplish this Is made available. 

Out of this mechanical revolution have evolved new patterns of 
existence for the average person — shorter working hours and more 
leisure time. The end result Is that the leisure time Is spent just as 
busily as the working hours. The typical family group of today, coordina- 
ted In an effort to continually raise Its living standards with each 
member seeking a remunerative Job at the earliest age, finds It difficult 
to maintain Its unity. Because of the complex nature of life today, 
coordination of body, mind, and spirit Is necessary. Thus, a healthy, 
well-rounded individual with all physiological systems of the body 
functioning on parallel lines is able to meet the many demands upon him 
with competence and self-assurance. 

The need for the student to develop a healthy attitude concerning 
the development and conditioning of all systems of the body is basic to 
cur physical education programs of today. 

Objectives 

The objectives of physical education have been stated by various 
leaders in the field in many different ways. Fundamentally, they mean 
the same and point to the same common goal — the development of a 
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wholesome, healthy, happy, well-adjusted individual. Physical education 
is not unique in the field of education in striving to meet these objec- 
tives, but it does offer abundant situations and opportunities in which 
students can obtain these objectives. It may be said, however, that 
physical education contributes more to the following objectives than 
others: 

1 . To help the student establish a set of values concerning his 
physical being for guiding personal philosophies throughout 
life. 

2. To provide the student with a program of activities for building 
physical strength through the development of the various organic 
systems . 

3. To offer the student a program for conditioning and maintaining 
maximum physical efficiency, including good posture, efficient 
body mechanics, a sense of balance, strength, endurance, quick 
reactions, speed, agility, and correct sanitary procedures. 

4. To place the student in learning situations, including accumula- 
tion of facts and knowledge for learning, and to teach him to 
interpret and to adapt such facts for his own use. 

5. To provide a program of activities which will develop skills in 
many different and varied areas, thereby enabling the student to 
live safely and successfully. 

6. To place the student in situations offering the opportunity to 
eject in a socially acceptable manner the many feelings of 
aggression placed upon him in everyday living occurrences. 
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7. To place the student In many different situations for teaching 
him through experience the making of personal adjustments 
within different segments of society* 

8. To provide a program adapted to each student's level of under-* 
standing. 

9. To help the student to develop satisfactory motor skills > 
maximum physical power, and to help him Increase social > emotional 
and mental growth. 

Description 
Grades 10-12 

1. Students in grades 10-12 are not required to take physical 
education. 

2. Students will receive one-half unit of credit each year for 
physical education. This credit is Included in the seventeen 
units a student must earn before receiving a diploma. 

3. Each student shall be required to attend five class meetings a 
week. 

4. Students who desire to participate in any varsity sport will be 
assigned to sixth period physical education classes. At any 
time during the year that he is not engaged in varsity practice 
sessions » he will participate in a physical education activity 
class five days each week. 

5. Fifteen hours each semester will be devoted to health education. 

Techniques 

1. Formations JCi>5 
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2. Basket assignment 

3* Warm-up drill 

A. Corrective exercises 

5. Shower and dressing 

Evaluation 

Evaluation Is not based solely on the mastery of subject matter, or 
knowledge, or on skill, but on the total growth and development of the 
student. Basic methods of evaluation should Include the following: 

A. Observation of attitude 

B. Self -evaluation by pupils 

C. Teacher-pupil cooperation 

D. Interviews 

E. Tests and measurements 

F. Progress charts 

Measurement indicates the amount of change is confined to the 
testing of rather distinct changes with objective techniques and 
methods. We must measure what we can, appraise and judge where we 
cannot, at the same time realizing that any system based on sound 
educational principles, Inadequate though it might be, is better than 
none at all. t 

Text 

Nicoll, J. S., Foster, J. C, and Bolton, W. W. Your Health Today and 
Tommorrow . Atlanta, Georgia: Uidlaw Brothers, Inc. 
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HOME ECONOMICS 
Philosophy 

The home economics Instructors o£ Jones County High Schools are 
Interested In the everyday living of people-*-the food they eat, the 
clothes they wear, the homes they live ln» their personal development ^ 
their family relationships » the family health, the rearing of their 
children » the management of their time and energy i their capabilities 
and potentialities t the values that they cherish, and the resources 
that are available to them. 

Because there Is an ever-Increasing demand for the school to as- 
sume more responsibility for the personal and social training of youth » 
the staff believes that home economics education can contribute great^ 
ly to all these phases of a student *s personal, family, and community 
life. 

Since rapid social and technological changes are being made that 
affect our way of living, it Is felt that home economics teachers must 
be among the first to be aware of these changes. They must guide the 
students in the right direction toward solving the problems which af-<* 
feet them as individuals and as family members. 

The main objective of home economics education is to provide dir- 
ection and guidance in helping students live a more useful and satisfy- 
ing life, and to provide the opportunity for the student to develop to 
her highest potential in order that she may be prepared to assume her 
future role as career lady, wife, mother and community leader. 

The home economics curriculum should be comprehensive, affording 
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an academic and vocational Instructional program based on the pupil's 
needs and Interests and should be gauged to their respective abilities. 
The program should be designed to prepare the students who plan to go 
to college and to train those who will seek gainful employment after 
high school. 

Objectives 

1. To help the student achieve a satisfying and functional philosophy 
as It relates to personal and family living. 

2. To help the student develop a wholesome attitude toward understand- 
ing self, accepting self, and Improving self. 

3. To help the student establish values which give meaning to effec- 
tive personal, home, and community living. 

4. To help the student realize the Importance of developing physical- 
ly. Intellectually, emotionally, socially and spiritually. 

3. To help the student acquire the techniques and skills needed to 
meet successfully the problems of immediate personal and family 
living. 

6. To help the student develop some ability to make intelligent deci- 
sions regarding the use of personal, family, and community re- 
sources . 

7. To help the student acquire knowledge and develop skills and posi- 
tive attitudes related to the various aspects of home economics. 

8. To Incorporate the home economics program into the total school 
curriculum. 

9. To provide for parent, pupil, and teacher planning through the 
scnool year. 
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10* To Instruct the stiident In the basic principles of food and nu- 
trition, grooming and clothing, first aid, hotising and home man- 
agement, child growth and development, family living, and occu- 
pational employment « 

11. To help the student recognize that families have varied back- 
grounds and traditions, yet each contributes to the Individtial 
and the community. 

12. To emphasize to the student a code of ethics and values which en- 
courages the development of a self-respected person. 

13* To help the student learn to work with others through membership 

in the Future Homemakers of America. 
14. To alert the student to the possible job opportunities that exist 

in home economics and related occupations and to assist her in 

developing personal characteristics that are needed for success 

on the job. 

Specific Objectives 

1. To help the student recognize her personal worth and the worth of 
others. 

2. To help the student develop physically, socially, emotionally, 
mentally, and spiritually. 

3. To help the student understand the importance of a philosophy of 
life to guide her dally living. 

4. To help the student set some standards that will help her be a 
better family member. 

5. To help the student understand the value of living democratically 
in the home, school ^ and in the community. 
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6. To help the student gain additional understanding o£ the role o£ 
the home and the family in the develoi>ment of a child. 

7. To help the student gain a greater appreciation of the joys and 
satisfactions derived from successful family living. 

8. To help the students gain more understanding of factors which 
affect a family's standard of living. 

9. To help the student learn to appreciate beauty and develop a de- 
sire to create an attractive environment for herself and her 
family. 

10. To help the student acquire some skills in using different kinds 
of table service, in creating attractive flower arrangements, and 
in using table graces to make mealtime more pleasant. 

11. To help the student develop the desire to eat the foods that con- 
tribute to her health, appearance, and vitality. 

12. To help the student develop more ability in planning, preparing, 
and serving adequate family meals attractively. 

13. To help the student become more proficient in the use and care of 
the kitchen and its equipment. 

14. To help the student develop more skill in food selection, care, 
and preparation for maximum retention of flavor and food nutri- 
ents. 

15. To help the student recognize the importance of analyzing her 
wardrobe needs in relation to the family clothing expenditures. 

16. To help the student develop the ability to plan and make a variety 
of garments. 

17. To help the student develop originality and creativity of her 
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talent In needlecrafts and clothing construction. 
18. To help the student understand and appreciate the Importance of 
self-*evaluatlon« 

19 • To help the student establish purposeful goals and to teach her to 
work toward these goals through job training and career choices. 

Description 

Home Economics Is an elective course at Jones County High Schools. 
One unit of credit Is given for each of the courses offered with the 
exception of the course for eighth grade students. No credit Is given 
these students, and It must be their fifth subject. 

The home economics department is vocational and offers training 
to its students in the following courses: 

Hoine Economics I — Grades 9-12 

Home Economics II — Grades 10-12 

Home Economics III — Grades 11-12 

Family Living — Grade 12 

Bachelor Living — Grades 11-12 

The study of home economics is a continuous process of instruction 
centered around family life and employment. The following areas are 
offered in pre-vocational home economics. Home Economics I, Home Eco- 
nomics II, Home Economics III, and Family Living: 

1. Food and Nutrition 

2. Personal Grooming 

3. Clothing and Textiles 

4« First Aid and Home Nursing 
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5. Home Management and Housing 

6. Child Care and Development 

7. Management and Consumer Buying 

8. Personal, Social, and Family Development 
9* Occupational Employment 

Home Economics I, II, and III are designed to meet the needs and 
concerns of high school girls and boys, providing them opportunities 
for many enriching experiences through the following courses of study: 
child development, clothing and textiles, food and nutrition, home 
management, housing and home furnishings, personal development, mar- 
riage and family living. Consumer Economics Is taught as a part of 
all units. 

Family Living Is designed to enlighten high school boys and girls 
in the basic principles Involved In family life. During the two-semes- 
ter course the students study the Individual, families In society, mar- 
riage as a way of life, children In the family, management of family 
resources, and housing for the family. 

Bachelor Living Is designed to help high school boys develop with- 
in themselves the art and craft of successful living so that they may 
be prepared to attain success In their personal, social, and family 
living. Units for the two-semester course Include grooming, social 
graces, wardrobe care and planning, personality development, good 
speech, success on the job, and physical fitness. 

Techniques 

1. Class discussions 
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2. P^nel discussions 

3« Teacher^-pupll planning 

4. Buzz sessions 

5# Demonstrations 

6« Oral reports 

7. Written reports 

8. Dteoates 
9# Surveys 

10. Research people 

11 « Laboratory experiences 

12. Home experiences 

13 • Lectures 

Methods of Evaluation 

Evaluation Is a process by which the growth and development of 
Individuals are determined; therefore » In teaching and learning there 
must be some type of evaluation* The following methods of evaluation 
are being used: 

1. Class discussions 

2« Checklists, score cards 

3« Objective tests 

4. Oral tests 

5# Observations 

6. Written autobiographies 

7# Oral expression 

8. Home experiences 
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9. Problem solving situations 

10. Group work 

11. Teacher-made tests 

12. Self -evaluations 

Significant Features 

1. Bachelor Living, a new home economics course, is being offered to 
the eleventh and twelfth grade boys. 

2. Family Living is being offered to the twelfth grade boys and girls. 
This is also a new course. 

3. Home economics education not only represents preparation for a ca- 
reer, but it also provides training for a wife and homemaker. 

4. Future Homemakers of America is an integral part of the home eco- 
nomics program because it offers an opportunity for the student to 
plan and carry out activities related to home economics. 

5. The Homemaker of the Month is awarded to the most outstanding stu- 
dent in home economics for the month. 

6. The Metropolitan Business and Professional Women's Organization 
awards a twenty-five dollar savings bond for the most outstanding 
senior girl in home economics. 

7. The Crisco trophy is also awarded to an outstanding home economics 
student for her leadership, cooperation, and interest in this 
field. 

8. The Betty Crocker test is offered to all interested senior girls 
who are taking or have taken home economics. The high scorer is 
awarded a pin. 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
Philosophy 

Because Industrial arts Is the phase of general education that 
deals with Industry and because so many graduates will be employed In 
skilled or semi-skilled Industrial occupations, the Industrial Arts 
Department believes Its educational role to be the preparation of stu- 
dent to meet the demands of a technological culture. The responsibil- 
ity of this department is to provide a background in the basic skills 
and industrial procedures that will help the stuHents meet the require- 
ments of today's industrial society. 

The department believes that emphasis should be placed on develop- 
ing the students* technical knowledge, skills, attitudes, appreciation, 
safety, self-realization and initiative, which are necessary for solv- 
ing problems common to industry. The organization of the program 
should be so constructed that the knowledge and experience encountered 
may serve to answer the student's questions as to what is expected of 
him socially, educationally, and vocationally. The program should en- 
able the student to coordinate his academic attitudes so that he may 
adjust more adequately to the duties and responsibilities of society 
today. 

Objectives 

1. To help the student develop a better understanding and a 
greater appreciation of American Industry. 

2. To provide experiences that will help the student discover 
his own industrial occupational Interests, abilities, and 
attitudes for both profit and pleasure. 
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3. To help the student develop the habit of performing any task 
In a safe, orderly way. 

4. To help the student establish a closer relationship between 
industrial arts courses and other school subjects. 

5. To impart consumer knowledge so that each student may select, 
purchase, use properly, and maintain the products of industry. 

6. To help the student develop basic skills in the use and care 
of Cools and machines. 

Description 

The Industrial Arts Department of Jones County High Schools offers 
mechanical drawing to one section. Industrial Arts I to two sections. 
Shop I to one section, and Shop II to one section. With the exception 
of mechanical drawing. Industrial arts courses are offered as electives 
to boys only. 

Industrial Arts I, the basic course for seventh and eighth grade 
students, offers drafting (freehand), introduction to woodwork, and 
arts and crafts. 

Shop I, consisting of drafting, woodwork, and arts and crafts, is 
more advanced than Industrial Arts I and is offered as an elective in 
the ninth through the twelfth grades. 

Shop II is designed to enable students who have a special Interest, 
ir. industrial arts to have advanced studies in the area. Students 
must write term papers on a subject related to Industry. Students 
must have completed Shop I as a prerequisite to this course. 

Mechanical Drawing, which Includes both engineering and archltec- 
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tural drawing, ±a offered to any high school student. 

Arts and crafts Is designed to help the students develop and pur-- 
sue a worthwhile hobby or hobbles and develop a knowledge of the work- 
ing characteristics of the Industrial materials used most often. 

Woodworking is taught to Industrial Arts I stiidents to allow them 
to gain experience In the proper use and care of hand tools and power 
equipment • 

Advanced woodwork Is designed for Shop I classes and Is taught to 
Improve the students* skills In using hand tools and woodworking ma- 
chine tools. 

Designed for students seeking a vocation in engineering, architec- 
tures or other drafting fields, mechanical drawing provides a general 
knowledge of the manipulative skills of drawing, lettering, orthograph- 
ic projection, principles of design, pattern enlargement, and scale 
drawing. Architectural drawing is designed to provide knowledge and 
skill in lettering , cut sections, house designing, and reading blue- 
prints • 

Techniques 

The following methods of instruction are used in the Industrial 
Arts Department: 
1. Lecture 
2 • Demons t ra t ion 

3. Individual instruction 

4. Group Instruction 

5. Project plan sheet 
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6* Individual projects 

Visual aids used are chalkboards, bulletin boards, fllmstrlps and 
overlays • 

Evaluation 

The student's progress Is evaluated through the grading of his 
individual projects and tests. 

Significant Features 

1. Classes are small enough for individual instruction which 
aids student progress and achievement. 

2. Audio-visual materials are available for use in the instruc- 
tional program. 

3. Students develop drawings and plans, and follow a planned 
step by step procedure in constructing projects. 

4. Modern tools and equipment are employed in the program. 

Text 

Groneman, Chris H. and Peirer, John L. General Shop . New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
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MATHEMATICS 
Philosophy 

Mathematics continues to play an Increasingly Important role In 
the complexities of mcdern life. Demands of Industry and the profes- 
sions have made It necessary for mathematicians to extend and recomblne 
old and new branches of mathematics. Satellite and space operations 
have alerted the world to the value and necessity of mathematical prin- 
ciples. Our educational system has had to provide for changes 'in the 
mathematics curriculum, in techniques, and in teacher preparation for 
the new approach. 

Because mathematics is the basis for so many of the great advances 
made by man, every student should be given an opportunity to study as 
extensively in this field as his ability and Interest will carry him. 
Provision should be made for those students with superior ability who 
have special Interest in this area. A working knowledge of basic math- 
ematics should also be provided for those whose formal education will 
terminate with high school. 

Objectives 

The chief objective of the Mathematics Departments of the Jones 
County High Schools is to develop the student to his greatest potential 
in mathematics. To do this the departments seek the following: 

1. To make the processes meaningful to the student hy constant 
emphasis on the basic principles. 

2. To eiLphaslze to the student the nature and structure of math- 
ematics. 
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3. To encourage original and creative thinking in the student. 

4. To develop In the student the ability to reason logically and 
to think critically. 

5. To provide the student with an adequate background for further 
training. 

6. To help the student develop an appreciation of the importance 
of mathematics in the modern world and of the contribution of 
mathematics in the development of our civilization. 

Algebra I 

1. To develop further the student's grasp of algebraic symbols. 

2. To extend the student's understanding of the important ideas 
of algebra relating to the use of variables. 

3. To enable the student to use equations and axioms in problem 
solving . 

4. To enlarge the student's concepts of operations with directed 
numbers, factoring, and graphing. 

5. To strengthen the student's ability to solve problems by log- 
leal reasoning. 

6. To inspire a desire for proficiency. 

7. To help the student master the fundamental operations of alge- 
bra and establish a basis for grasping further mathematical 
concepts. 

Algebra II 

1. To strengthen the student's algebraic skills. 

2. To deepen the student's understanding of the structure of 
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algebra • 

3. To enlarge the student's understanding of deductive reasoning 
In algebra. 

4. To develop an understanding of the function concept, the real 
and complex number systems, and trigonometric and logarithmic 
functions • 

5. To help the student see the Interrelationship of geometry and 
algebra. 

Unified Geometry 

1. To develop the student's understanding of the basic structure 
of geometry. 

2. To help the student gain an understanding of intuitive, in- 
ductive, and deductive methods and an appreciation of the need 
for precision of language. 

3. To develop further the student's algebraic skills. 

4. To help the student gain some knowledge of the methods of co- 
ordinate geometry and of the ways in which algebra and geometry 
complement each other. 

5. To help the student experience the stimulation and satisfaction 
that come from clear, creative, logical thinking. 

Senior Mathematics 

1. To extend the student's knowledge of mathematical structure 
and the concept of functions. 

2. To develop in the student a full understanding of trigonomet- 
ric principles. 
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3. To help the student acquire facility in applying modern mathe- 
matical techniques. 

4. To help the student prepare himself to enter college mathema- 
tics courses. 

Description 

The course of study provides algebra I, unified geometry, algebra 
II, and advanced high school mathematics for those students who enter 
the ninth grade ready to pursue the college preparatory courses. Two 
courses. Modern Basic Mathematics I and II, are provided for those who 
do not plan to attend college and for those who need additional work 
before entering the college preparatory courses. 

Techniques 

The instructional program includes discMsions of mathematical 
techniques and procedures. Discovery techniques are used as much as 
possible. Demonstrations of problem solving are given on the chalk- 
board by the teacher and by the students. Charts and models are used 
to illustrate some of the topics under discussion. Some drill work is 
given in class, and homework assignments are made. Assignments may in- 
clude some library work or a project. The progress of students is 
evaluated by the use of tests from the textbook and teacher-prepared 
tests. The Guid&ace Department provides data from achievement tests. 

Methods of Evaluation 

1. Standardized tests 

2. Teacher-made objective tests 
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3* Teacher -made subjective tests 
4* Problem solving demonstrations 

5* Projects that show application of principles of math 

Significant Features 

1* Teachers of mathematics are trying to make the students aware 

of the importance of mathematics In life* 
2. Equipment needed In this department Includes sextants, survey 

Instruments and films* 
3* Flfty-'four per cent of the students are taking mathematics as 

an elective course. 
4« The number of students per section Is uniformly distributed. 
5. The textbooks are modem and well written* 
6* The mathematics teachers pool their ideas and methods for the 

benefit of all* 

Tenth Grade 

The tenth grade student ustxally continues the series begun in the 

ninth grade by taking mathematics II or unified geometry* 

Unified Geometry - Textbook: Modem Geometry by Jorgensen, Donnel** 

ly, and Dolciani, Cop3rright: 1965 
by Houghton Mifflin Co* 

This course is a study of the elements of geometry and their rela- 
tionship to algebra and trigonometry* Specific topics studied are setSt 
solving problems (induction, deduction, and intuition), planes, lines, 
polygons, and trigonometry* 

Mathematics II - Textbook: Modern Basic Mathematics > Book 2 by 

Skeen and Whitmore, Copyright: 1965 
by L. W* Singer Company 



Mathematics II Is a contlniiatlon of Mathematics I in more detail. 
New topics Include trigonometry, metric geometry, locus, and right tri- 
angles . 

Eleventh Grade 

The eleventh grade student will usually have the required units in 

mathematics. If he wishes further studies in mathematics, he will take 

Algebra II. This course is on an elective basis, and more is required 

of the student. Topics studied in Algebra I are reviewed and extended, 

and new topics are Introduced. 

Algebra II - Textbook: Concepts of Modern Mathematics,^ Book III 

by Kenner, Small and Williams, Copyright: 
1965 by American Book Company 

New topics studied are logarithms, determinates, higher degree 
equations, complex numbers, exponents, 'nequalities, and selected top- 
ics in analytic geometry. 

Twelfth Grade 

Advanced Mathematics - Textbook: Advanced High School Mathematics 

by Vannatta, Carnahan and Faw- 
cett. Copyright: 1965 by Charles 
£. Merrill Books 

Advanced mathematics is offered only to seniors who have completed 
unified geometry and Algebra II. The primary purpose is to provide a 
course in pre-calculus to bridge the gap between intermediate algebra 
and calculus. The content Includes elementary mathematical analysis, 
trigonometry, and analytic geometry. In addition to the textbook, sev- 
eral supplementary texts are used. Emphasis is placed on logarithms, 
the number system, and graphs. 
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MUSIC 
Philosophy 

Music Is considered to be an educational experience that is need* 
ed by students. When an experience can be analyzed into patterns of 
melody, harmony, rhythm, and tonal color, it is called musical* Musi- 
cal experiences should play a considerable role in the lives o£ the; 
students; and such experiences are best when they are motivated by 
procedures designed to shape the musical skill, knowledge, and taste 
of the learner* 

Objectives 

1* To offer music as an experience as well as preparation for 
future study* 

2* To recognize individual differences in musical ability, and 

to strive toward progressive improvement of each student. 
3* To utilize music studies in helping students develop positive 

attitudes toward aesthetic values, and to encourage social 

and moral improvement* 
4* To provide musical projects which discover talent* 
5. To encourage music participation for all students* 
6* To provide broader music courses that will stimulate students 

to think by listening, playing musical instruments, singing, 

and doing creative musical activities* 
7* To promote student participation in the performing areas 

through local, district and state music festivals* 
8. To provide musical instruction for prospective students in 
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music appreciation, theory, and general Interest, 
9. To stress music as a part of the overall development of a 
well-rounded Individual. 

Philosophy of the Instrumental Music Department 
Music has become an Integral part of the life of the American 
child — in school, at home, and in the community. Great philosophers 
and educators of all time have recognized its Importance in education. 
The primary purpose of all music education is the development of a love 
and an appreciation. of music. Music can contribute to the physical, - 
intellectual, social, and spiritual growth of the student. Through 
varied experiences such as singing, rhythmic movement, creative activ- 
ities, listening, and playing on instruments, each child can discover 
and develop his own ability and interest in music. The pleasure of 
making music not only affords a means of self-expression, but it also 
helps the student adjust more effectively to the society in which he 
lives. Our basic phllobophy is that such opportunity should be pro- 
vided for every student in our school system so that all students will 
understand, enjoy, and use this language. 

Objectives of the Instrumental Music Department 

1. To provide many opportunities to enjoy all kinds of musical 
experiences. 

2. To promote an appreciation and understanding of representative, 
standard music literature of quality. 

3. To develop skills and technical abilities leading to mastery 
of instruments and to artistic, expressive performance. 
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4. To provide a means of wholesome recreation and pleasure to 
carry over Into worthy use of leisure time. 

5. To provide an orientation and basic study to eventually lead 

* 

to a career In music. 

6. To represent the school In public concerts, parades, and other 
public recreation functions. 

7. To develop personal character traits of poise, dependability, 
and leadership. 

8. To create an understanding of the democratic process through 
self-imposed discipline and individual contribution to coop- 
erative effort . 

Description 

The beginning band program is offered primarily to students on 
the junior high level but is extended to any high school student who 
has not completed the eleventh grade. During this first course in in- 
strumental music, these elements are presented: class conduct, instru- 
ment care, measuring of time, tone production, posture, articulation, 
breathing, fingering, reading of musical symbols, listening, playing in 
tune, playing by ear, thinking, responding, cooperating, and enjoying. 

The marching or parade band is composed of students in grades 
seven through twelve. The season usually beings approximately three 
weeks before the opening of the school year in order to prepare for the 
first performance. The fundamentals of drill, uniformity of execution, 
and individual instruction in music and marching are stressed. The 
music used familiarizes the student with traditional marches, show 




tunes » popular tunes, and adaptations of classical music. The band 
performs for all football games whether on regular schedule or extended 
schedule » for several parades each year, and at the Mississippi State 
Band Festival. 

The concert band Is composed of students In grades ten through 
twelve but may Include outstanding students from the ninth grade. The 
concert band goes Into organization Immediately following the football 
season and continues throughout the year. Basic fundamentals of music 
and of Instrumental music are stressed. Ear training, technique drills, 
and rhythm drills occupy a large portion of the rehearsal period. Many 
different types and styles of music compositions are covered each year. 
This Instruction Is to motivate music appreciation and participation. 
The concert band prepares at least two major concerts each year. 

All courses of Instrumental music meet at least one period each 
day throughout the school year. Various units may meet additional 
times after school In preparation for specific programs or partlclpa~ 
tion activities. Private lessons are usually met once each week. 

Techniques 

1. Tape recorder 

2. Record player 

3. Transparencies 

4. Language Master 

5. Fllmstrlp 

6. Electric Metronome 

Audio-visual equipment Includes stroboconn, tape recorder, port- 
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Able record pl«y«r, overhead projector, electric metronome, Unguege 
maeter (used In testing program), projection screen, and fllmstrlp pro- 
jector. 

The Instrumental music program Is offered to students In grades 
seven through twelve. The beginning band program Is offered during two 
periods each day. The junior band program Is regularly scheduled for 
one period each day, and the varsity band meets on regular schedule one 
period each day. Private lessons and small ensembles meet either dur- 
ing activity periods or after school on the average of one lesson each 
week. 

Evaluation 

Each student must be prepared to perform his Individual part as a 
means of evaluating progress. Various Individual tests are given 
throughout the year In the placement of students to chair positions. 
These Individual tests Include sight reading as wall as tests on pre- 
pared materials. Periodic written tests are given to check retention 
'>f terms covered In Instructional materials. Both student progress and 
Instructional effectiveness may be evaluated through this testing pro- 
gram. 



Text 



First Division Band Methods by Tlpps, parts one, two and three 
scale and rhythm cards 



Philosophy of the Piano Department 
Although music has a universal quality. It Is one of the Individ- 
ual's most cherished possessions. It is the duty of music educators to 
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crtatt inttrstt, •nthutlatm, enjoyment, and the deelre to know more. 
Hualc le a part of life that It as inescapable as being bom. Every- 
one is musical and creative; and each person differs only in the degree 
of his talents, his abilities, and his rate of growth. 

Iftisic is another means of understanding people of this nation as 
well as people of the whole world. Because music is the only universal 
language, its Importance continues to increase as our world continued 
to shrink. We hope to inspire each student to investigate, experiment, 
and learn. The aim of the piano department is to help students find 
the Joy of self-expression, a lifelong source of enjoyment; to contri- 
bute to the intellectual, social, spiritual, creative and emotional 
growth of students; and to extend their natural equipment for making 
and enjoying music. 

Objectives of the Piano Department 

1. To teach the students the reading of musical notation through 
the use of propsr materials used in a combination of private 
and class lessons. 

2. To teach the students the notes on the piano keyboard and the 
proper techniques for playing them. 

3. To provide the students with keyboard experiences i^ich ful- 
fill their individual needs. 

4. To provide the students with opportunities for public perfor- 
mance through programs, recitals, operettas or musicals, au- 
ditions, and the Mass Piano Concert. 

5. To insist that students practice the art of really listening 
and seeing rather than just hearing and looking. 



6. To ancourag* the ttudantt to attend concerts end other worth- 
while musicel progrons, as well at to point out good things 
available on television. 

7. To provide opportunities for students to perform for each 
other and give them the opportunity to criticize these perfor- 
mances. 

8. To provide the students with a basic knowledge of music theory, 
literature, history, slght-slnglng, and conducting. 

9. To participate actively In the Jones County Music Teachers' 
Association, Mississippi Music Teachers* Association, and the 
National Guild of Piano Teachers. 

10. To use students under supervision to present programs for the 
public In order to develop an awareness of music appreciation. 

Philosophy of Choral Music 
Through time, man has come to know himself as a cultural being. 
He devised methods of governing himself and has, through the years, 
acquired new knowledge. He shaped the educational channels whereby new 
generations could benefit from previous knowledge. Inasmuch as music 
has been and still remains a part of the acquired knowledge and In view 
of the goal that the education of an Individual Is to produce a well- 
rounded person, the choral music philosophy Is to teach choral litera- 
ture of the cultures of mankind. American choral music, local music, 
and folk music are parts of the culture. Students may increase their 
aesthetic taste through studies In musical style, tonal perception, 
rhythmic patterns, qualities of singing, music history, sacred music. 
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group-p«rtlclp«tlon, and craatlv* actlvitlts. Choral mutlc contrlbuUt 
in * unique manner i^at It alone can do In producing the well-educated 
peraon. 

Objectives of Choral Music 

1. To provide the student with a variety of choral music liter- 
ature of the past and present. 

2. To teach the student tonal perception, vocal technique, breath 
control, fundamentals of music, and sight-singing through 
literature appropriate for these needs. 

3. To teach the student music history, style in singing, and 
listening, while learning the music literature chosen for the 
needs of the students. 

4. To promote group-participation in performances before the stu- 
dent body and faculty, as well as in civic, church, and com- 
munity functions. 

5. To provide, through special studies, opportunities for acquir- 
ing aesthetical values in musical expression by applying stan- 
dards required to present a satisfactory performance at dis- 
trict and state choral festivals. 

6. To approach music as a wholesome activity and to disccver tal- 
ent and encourage its development. 

Choral Husic Instructional Program 

Tiiree choral classes for credit are provided in high school. 
From these classes, performing groups are chosen. It is possible for 
a high school student to earn two units in music during his four years 
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in school. 

Choral music perfomances include a program at Christmas £or tha 
student body, parents and faculty; ensemble programs at civic clubs; 
and other representative performances by talented students selected 
for such programs. Choral students participate in the district and 
state choral festivals. 

Significant Features 

1. Adequate physical plant for present operation 

2. Excellent administrative consideration and cooperation in 
class schedule preparation 

3. Class time available on par with all other classes and activi- 
ties 

4. Majority of equipment on hand of good quality 

5. Adequate practice field available for marching 

6. Cooper ative relationship with other departments within the 
school 
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SCIENCE 
Phllotophy 

Man llvtt In « phy«ic«l world. How wtll ht It «blo to nakt him- 
self at homa In this world dapanda on hla ability to taka advantage of 
the forces of nature which Influence hla welfare. Man cannot change 
nature, but hla ability to use nature and her lawa to hla own advantage 
l8 related to hla understanding of the physical lawa which govern the 
unlverae. 

In this country, adence has become geared to almoat every phase 
of activity. Scientific terminology is used commonly in mass media. 
It seems that everything must be done "scientifically". As the public 
is more and more exposed to the language of science, and aa acience is 
more and more involved in the economics, pSlltical, and social frame- 
work of this nation and this civilization, the need for a greater de- 
gree of scientific literacy becomes more apparent. 

Effort is made to stress the significance of science in the growth 
and development of civilization. The instructors strive to help the 
students acquire a meaningful interpretation of their surroundings 
through appropriate training and knowledge. The department seeks to 
promote an attitude of investigation and scientific orderliness and to 
create interests that will lead to further study and profitable employ- 
ment for the terminal student. Creative scientific thinking is encour- 
aged to arouse a curiosity in both the physical and biological world, 
thus stimulating further stxidy in those fields. 

Objectives 

1, To adequately provide the student with the scientific 
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knowledges, ■kllle, end ettlt\ides considered essentlel. 

2. To contribute as effectively es possible to e more successful- 
ly adjusted Individual. 

3. To provide a Sequence of science courses-- general science 
(grades 7, 8 and 9), biology, chemistry, general physical 
science, and physics on the senior high level. 

4. To properly prepare those who plan vocations requiring a basic 
and fundamental knowledge of technical science to a limited 
degree. 

5. To show the student the relationship of science to areas such 
as the Individual, the home, the community, and the nation. 

6. To Interpret for the student certain aspects of the world In 
which he lives. 

7. To dispel superstition and erroneous belief. 

8. To help the student develop the ability and the habit of apply- 
ing scientific methods of thinking to the solution of problems. 

9. To help the student develop desirable habits of work and study. 
Including accuracy, thoroughness, persistence, good organiza- 
tion of planning, and neatness. 

10. To help the student develop the ability to do household tasks 
such as repairing, removing stains from clothing and other 
goods, caring for house and garden plants. 

11. To acquaint the pupil with the various sciences. 

12. To help the student find whether or not science holds any 
Interest for him and. If so, where his Interest lies. 

13. To light up fields new to the student and to secure, if 
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possible t permanent Interest in these areas. 
14. To help the student build a foundation for higher academic 
studies aid career opportunities. 

Physics 

The primary objective of the course is to present the science of 
physics with a directness and a simplicity that will enable the student 
to achieve maximum understanding. Considerable effort is made to pro- 
vide a basis for the study of matter, measurement, and various forms 
of energy (sound, light, heat, electrical, and nuclear). Considerable 
time is also devoted to the study of mechanics. This area of the 
science program gives a basic background for those needing a foundation 
for higher academic studies. Physical laws and principles and their 
application are stressed. The course should be and is complete enough 
to offer the materials needed for the college preparatory student, while 
at the same time effective enough to bring the knowledge of the subject 
within the reach of students with other objectives. 

Since mathematical problems are one of the most serious difficul- 
ties encountered in physics, every effort is made to overcome this by 
leading the individual in easy steps from problems that he can master 
readily to those that present more difficulty. It is believed that 
this method creates a sense of achievement. 

The course of study involves both subjective and objective methods. 
Objectively, the laboratory teaching is, first, to develop the indivi- 
dual, and then to teach subject matter by direct experience. Experi- 
ments are done in groups of two or more, thus stressing cooperative 
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activities and constructive suggestions In classwork. In suanary, the 
objectives Include the following: a thorough study of textbook materi- 
al, problem comprehension, use of laboratory equipment, application of 
the scientific method, appreciation of the role physics plays in soci-> 
ety, and encouragement of students to continue the study of this physi- 
cal science in college. 

Chemistry 

The chemistry course is designed to provide students with an under- 
standing and appreciation of the importance of chemistry in their civi- 
lization. 

The specific objectives of the Jones County Schools chemistry pro- 
gram are the following: 

1. To provide adequate training for those students who plan to 
pursue additional study beyond the high school level. 

2. To create in some the desire to pursue a career in this area 
or related fields. 

3. To relate to the student theoretical and practical information 
in order to Increase the understanding of the stxident*s envi- 
ronment through a knowledge of the nature of master. 

4. To help the student develop an attitude which leads to the 
scientific approach of problem solving. 

5. To give the students a better understanding of the services 
rendered through chemistry. 

6. To teach the students the exactness and orderliness of the 
subject. 
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7. To teach the students the development and success o£ synthetic 
methods* 

8. To Introduce to the students the endlessness o£ the reactions 
o£ elements by means o£ symbols, £ormttlas, equations, stnicture. 

9. To show the atxidents the wide distribution and uses o£ the 
elements and their e££ect on mankind. 

In the £lnal analysis, the course In chemistry Is concerned with 
the properties o£ matter, changes In matter, and the laws or principles 
which govern these changes. 

Modem Physical Science 

Hodem physical science Is taught primarily £or the general-educa- 
tion student, those planning a technical career, and the group who have 
attending college In mind but are planning to major In a £leld other 
than the sciences, mathematics, or engineering. 

Laws, principles, concepts, and the like are developed £ully but 
with a nonmathematlcal approach. Numisrous problems are dealt with 
throughout the course, but these problems Involve mainly basic arithme- 
tic skills in order to £amiliarlze the student with a quantitative 
science. Included are enough basic chemistry and physics to permit an 
understanding o£ the simple applications o£ such sciences as chemical 
technology, electronics, and other areas o£ study. The courses at the 
Jones County High Schools are designed to teach the language o£ physical 
science with every effort being made to fulfill the objectives. 

Biology 

General biology is offered as a science elective on the senior 
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high level. Two of the courses are standard general biology and the 
Biological Sciences Curriculum Study (Green Version) High School Biol- 

The study begins with the simple cell. It Increases In complexity 
through one-«ell organisms, plants, and lower animals to the human body. 
It Interweaves the history of biology where pertinent. 

The course in biology favors the needs of students who are plan- 
ning to enter college; however, it brings a vast store of knowledge to 
the terminal student. 

The specific objectives of the Jones County Schools biology pro- 
gram are the following: 

1. To draw the student into the study of biology by initiating 
stimuli to his innate curiosity. 

2. To relate the student to the living world, to the inanimate, 
and to the interrelationship of all. 

3. To aid the student in developing techniques in the use of the 
microscope, the general scientific methods, and the potential 
of individual projects. 

4. To initiate a study of chemistry relative to living organisms 
and to stimulate a systematic review in each applicable facet. 

5. To avoid isolation c>: singular facts and necessity of over- 
powering, rote memory work. 

6. To bring Into focus the biosphere in interrelationship of the 
single cell through plant and animal life. 

7. To interweave into the year's work some of the prominent his- 
tory of biology. 



8. To demonstrate to the students principles o£ other related 
sciences for class observation. 

9. To discuss In pertinent situations current events and encour- 
age a»»reness in all news media relative to biology. 

10. To begin the use of the metric system. 

11. To aid students in developing a better technique in the art of 
taking science aotss. 

12. To initiate the awareness of patterns in the biosphere. 

13. To introduce to the students the basic structure in both sim- 
ple cells and anatomy and the basic functions with their in- 
terrelationships in the hximan body; also, to relate disease 
organisms to the body and to Increase Interest in the care and 
protection of the body. 

14. To Introduce to the students the nomenclature of biological 
classification. 

15. To Increase the stttdents* knowledge of biology. 

Techniques 

The textbooks are Modern Biology by Otto and Towle and BtoloRlcal 
Sciences Curriculum Study (Green Version) High School Biology . A vari- 
ety of laboratory manuals are used with emphasis on Biological Sciences 
Curriculum Study Laboratory Blocks. 

Collections of indlvldial plants and animals are required when the 
materials are being discussed in class and laboratory experiments are 
being conducted relative to them. Excellent laboratory equipment in- 
cludes glassware for microtechnique, autoclave, models, dissecting 



•quipment, chcalcals, charts, library, live 'imala and equipment for 
their care, microscopes and living and preset .«.d specimens. 

The laboratory is set up so that individuals have space for singu- 
lar projects and so that they may work at tables in units of two or 
four as the projects require. 

Special emphasis is placed on increasing the students' ability to 
take notes in lecture and laboratory. 

The students are tested on laboratory and lecture material. 

Description 

The Science Departments of Jones County High Schools provide a 
continuous program of science instruction from the seventh through the 
twelfth grades. The courses are designed to meet the needs of the 
prospective college student as well as those with no more formal educa- 
tion in mind. 

All students are required by state and county accrediting regula- 
tions to have completed, upon graduation, two units of science. The 
boys may substitute agriculture for one unit and the girls, home econ- 
omics. In the junior high school, science is required of all seventh 
graders while those in the eighth grade have a choice of science, shop, 
or home economics. The ninth through the twelfth grades may continue 
in the science oequence program. The college-bound prospects are en- 
couraged to take more than the minimum number of required courses in 
science. 

Each science course meets a total of five sixty-minute periods 
per week throughout the school year. 
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The program of studies for Jones Coimty High School Science 
Departments provides the course offerings In biology (mainly grade 10), 
modern physical science (grades 11 and 12) , chemistry (grades 11 and 
12), and physics (primarily for seniors). One unit of credit is award- 
ed upon successful completion of each. 

Techniques 

The methods of procedure are important In that they make possible 
the operation of effective principles of science teaching. A great 
deal of variation would, as expected, be noted In the techniques of 
materials and Instruction. In order to have an efficient learning 
process the following materials are utilized: 

1. Textb'^oks and laboratory manuals 

2. Laboratory experiments 

3. Lecture and discussion 

4. Charts, tables, models, posters, diagrams 

5. Library and audio-visual reference materials 

6. Films and fllmstrlps 

7 . Transparencies 

8. Demonstrations 

9. Visiting science speakers 

10. Printed materials from commercial sources 

11. Student reports 

12. Normal facilities available in science classrooms such as 
chalkboardc, bulletin boards 

13. Project work such as plant and animal collections, exhibits 
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14 . Microscopes 

15 . Aquarlumc 

The instructional techniques consist of infomal lectures, ques- 
tion and answer sessions, general discussion, correlated readings, 
laboratory experiences, research, and items froa the preceding list 
such as visiting scientists. 

Methods of Evaluation 

Evaluation is necessary in any learning experience. Effort should 
be made by students as well as teachers. Since some achievements. In 
terms of the objectives, are more easily measured than others, a vari-> 
ety of techniques should be applied. Methods of evaluating student 
progress include tests, laboratory work, reports, problem solving, 
projects, and research papers. 

The testing program includes numerous types of exams that serve as 
learning devices as well as evaluation tools. Cumulative records are 
kept by the guidance director to show continuous growth, progress, and 
development of the individual. Emphasis is placed on functional under- 
standing of laws and principles along with mastery of known and proven 
facts. 

The evaliiative machinery keeps score on the individual in order 
to focus attention on the pupil's progress > This is accomplished 
through valid and reliable tests along with observation of the student's 
classroom activities, laboratory effectiveness, and processes as list- 
ed above. 
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Significant Ftaturct 

1. The majority of teaehera have racantly participatad in Nation- 
al Science Foundation Inatitutea, Which have provided back- 
ground atudy in areaa taught. 

2. Participation of viaiting acientiata-lecturera demonatration 
programa in cooperation with the Miaaiaaippi Aeadeny of Science 
ia a part of the program. 

3. Arrangement and convenience of adence rooma and atorerooma 
lend to the effectiveneaa of the program. 

4. Current acientific publicationa are uaed in order to up-date 
courae material. 

5. Student lecturea-demonatrationa aerve a worthwhile purpoae. 

6. Available audio-viatial mater iala are utilised. 

7. Cooperation and rapport among department mtnbera are excellent. 
There ia a mutual aharing of equipment whenever neceaaary. 

Texta: 

Gregory, Kintz and Drury. High School Biology . Chicago, Ulinoia: 
Rand, McNally and Co., 1966. 

Otto and Towle. Modem Biology . Dallas, Texaa: Holt, Rlnehart* and 
Winston, Inc., 1969. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 
Philosophy 

It l8 the general and accepted belief that we live In a period of 
history that Is far different from any of the civilized world. We, 
therefore, are confronted with challenges that no other society has had. 

The social studies teachers realise that education Is a continuing 
process of development to prepare the Individual to meet these rapid 
social changes. They also feel that this Is an Important field that 
causes one to see the responsibility that he faces In relation to his 
family, community, state, nation and the world as a whole. 

The challenge of social studies teachers Is to help educate a 
generation of citizens to make wise decision in bearing the heavy re- 
sponsibility of a continuing society In a highly scientific surrounding. 

Social studies strives to contribute a variety of understandings, 
an attainment of proper attitudes, and a development of skills that will 
help Individuals live together peacefully In a complicated world. 

Objectives 

The objectives of the Social Studies Department of the Jones 
County High Schools agree with those established by the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

1. To enable students to live better In a social and physical 
environment. 

2. To develop a civic responsibility and a social concern for the 
functions of a group. 

3. To help the student understand and appreciate the values of 
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the Anerlcan heritage. 

4. To help the student understand his debt to society by appre- 
ciating what others have done for him In the past. 

5. To help the student develop the democratic Ideals that are 
necessary for the patriotism for one*s country which was 
founded upon freedom. 

6. To help the student develop an understanding of how the de- 
velopment of other nations ha^ contributed to the growth of 
America. 

7. To help the student to Identify ways that depressed conditions 
lead to social problems and destruction. 

8. To help the student acquire skill In research. 

9. To malce the course of study as Interesting, as relevent and 
as usefixl as possible. 

Organization 

World History, an elective course, is a panorama of man*s develop- 
ment from prehistoric times to the modem space age. Stress is placed 
on the various world movements that have affected mankind and his de- 
velopment. An understanding of the achievement of man is essential 
with the view that man has achieved more than he has destroyed. The 
purpose of this course of study is to prepare students to understand 
the world they are to face through a thorough understanding of Its de- 
velopment . 

American History, a required coxirse taught in the eleventh grade, 
is designed to give students a knowledge of the growth of American po- 
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litical, economic, and social institutions from the early days of ex- 
ploration and discovery to contemporary times. An attempt is made to 
stress great movements which may either be uniquely American or world- 
wide in origin. This course carries one-unit credit. 

Challenge, an elective course offered in the twelfth grade deals 
with the personal, economic, social, and political problems that face 
young people in a democratic society today. These problems are pre- 
sented in the form of a challenge closely related to the interests 
and experiences of high school seniors. Students are urged to think 
for themselves and to make careful and thorough preparation for con- 
structive actions. This course carries one-half unit credit. 

Economics, an elective course recommended for seniors, is a study 
of the free enterprise system with emphasis on the more practical as- 
pects: how we make a living, how goods and services are produced, 
banking and credit, factors in determining prices, sharing what v^e pro- 
duce with other nations, some problems in labor-management, the tax 
structure, our relations with other nations, maintaining a stable econ- 
omy, and our personal use of money and natural resources. This course 
carries one-half unit credit. 

American Government, a required course taught in the twelfth grade, 
is designed to give the student a basic concept of the federal system 
of American government. Since the United States Constitution is the 
basis of the nation's form of government, stress is placed upon its 
formation, as well as its meaning, to meet the needs and rights of a 
free people. Stress is placed upon the origin, development, organiza- 
tion, powers, and actual workings of American government. 
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An attempt Is made to make the student aware o£ Communism and Its 
threat to a free society. This course carries one-half unit credit. 

Techniques 

Teaching techniques Include lectures, fUmstrlps, guest speakers, 
and the use of library materials. Lecturing Is used In various combin- 
ations with other methods. Host factual material Is covered by lecture. 
Problem solving and discussion are used to form hypothetical conclu- 
sions. 

Current events and related topics of current Interest account for 
much of the discussion and for approximately 15 to 20 % of the class 
time. Discussions cross barriers of race, politics, religion, econo- 
mics, and government. 

Projects to promote the use of library and research facilities 
vary with ability and with the field of study. The degree of difficulty 
ranges from word definitions In the seventh grade to extensive research 
and application at the senior level. 

Methods of Evaluation 

Both oral and written tests are used for measuring as well as for 
teaching. Oral testing In the form of questions and discussions are 
used to promote Interest and Individual participation throughout the 
unit. Written tests are given at Intervals that coincide with time 
and the unlc being taught. Tests are administered to evaluate and pro- 
mote knowledge, skills, understanding, and appreciation. 
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Significant Features 

1. Oiscuseione on controversial subjects by nembers of various 
races, religions t economics levels, and political views. 

2. Supervised trips for history students to sUte locales of 
historical Importance. 

3. The use of outside speakers and visiting guests. 

A. The use of coordinated fllmstrip series on some sections of 
American and world history. 

5. Historical book reports and research work. 

6. Open exchange of ideas and methods among social studies 
teachers. 

7. Discussions of the happenings in other places and times that 
have a bearing on the present local populace. 
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Eye Gate House, 14601 Archer Avenue, Jamaica, N. Y. 1 1435 



YOUR BODY AND HOW TO 
TAKE CARE OP IT 

A raiMER OF raYSIOlOSY covering topics related to good health and the 

6 roper cultivation of constructive habits that insure natural development, 
esigned to help students comprehend the vital functions of the human body 
and Tearn the measures required to maintain perfect health. II/JI 

69A Take Cere efYeirNeallli 69F 

69B yeur lexei aai Maielei 696 

69C yetfrlMrgiaaiHewYeilreitke 69H 

690 Yt«r Heart Mi eircMlatlea 691 

69E Tkt Digestive lyitem 



Yeir bes 

Yeurfarsaiii Heirleg 
YeiirTeetli 

Mas's tattle Agaiast Disease 



Fee: Complete set of 9 captioned color f llnrMtrlps with 
teacher's manual 

Individual fllnmrip 



X228: FIRST AID AS IT HAPPENS 



X228A 

X228B 

X228C 

X228D 

X228E 
X228F 



Preceiiirn at tHe Scene ef 
an AecMeat 
llMiiai. WeuRis. and 
SpHialliiiergeReies 
Artifieiai Reaplratlen 

Niseaieg, lams and 
laluriet te leaes 



laaiaging 

Tnmspartai 
Pertea 



itiea ef an laiarai 



In the event of an acci- 
dent a knowledge of first 
aid can save a life. This 
series of six sound film* 
strips can help to make 
the teaching of this im* 
portent subject more real* 
istic and effective. The 
strips closely follow the 
organization of any First 
Aid course. With the fur- 
ther assistance of the lo- 
cal police, fire department 
and hospital, a succession of accidents are realistically enacted and the ap- 
propriate responses explained in detail. (I/S) 

TX228: Complete set of 6 sound filmstrlps with 3 cassette 
Teach*A*Tapes and teacher's manual 

O DX228: Complete set of 6 sound fitmstrtps with 3 records 
and teacher's nfwnual 
Individual filmstrip 
Individual cassette 
Individual record 



X204: MARRIAGE PROM ROMANCE 
MAGAZINE TO REALITY 

This set of 6 color filmstrips talks realistically without either trite stock 
answers or hard cynicism. Love and marriage is dealt with as an emo* 
tion and relationship that hopefully matures. Accepting the fact that the 
divorce rate ranges from 25% to 33% this material helps the students take 
a more realistic look at mate selection and marriage. Presents an opportunity 
for further discussion about aspects of marriage. Can be used with Home 
Economics, Family Living and Guidance studies. IS/CI 
X204A Marriage^ Wliyf Wkeair X2040 laigets and Reality 

.... WhenfHewf X204E cmiirea aai Reality 

X204B Lhrkigwltkotkers X204F Saceeu and Dtveree 

X204C Lhring Tegether 

PTTj TX204: Complete set of 8 color filnwtrips with 3 cassette 
Teach*A*Tapes 

^ DX204: Completesttof 6 color filmstrips with 3 records 
records 

Indlvlauai filmstrip 
Individual cassette 
Individual record 



9-2: GUIDANCE FOR YOUNQ PEOPLE 

Here is a reliable set of sixteen sound filmstrips planned to hejp start discus* 
sions with Intermediate. Junior and Senior High young people. Ratsing questions 
about lying, cheating, love, honor and respect, these stories open channels for 
discussion in areas too sensitive to raise with examples from your own classes. 
Listed with the title of each filmstrip below is the subject and grade level. 



9-2A 

9-2B 

9-2C 

9-20 
9-2E 

92F 

9-26 

9-2H 



The Cempassd/I) 
(Haiit ef lylag) 
ne Seliea Rule U/l) 
(New frieais) 
SiuarlagYaarseHd/J) 
(Steatlag) 

AaActei lie (l/D (lylag) 
Perspeethre(l/»(Uader- 
staaiiagORMem ^ ^ ^ 
AVaeatfeaTrip(l/l)(8ealsfK 
success) ^ 
CanseiHeaces<J/S)(year 
actleas affect many) 
iettiag Cvea U/S) (Repay wreag 
with right) 



9-21 Newilglsleve(l/D 



9-2 J 

9-2K 
9-2L 

9-2M 



9-2N 

9-20 
9-2P 



(CMIirea lafaailM 
NeOaewillXaewtke 
DWereaced/iireiieatiag) 
eearate(l/J)(Wkatls 
ReliaHlltytere(i/i) 
(DepeaiaklliM 
NeaerTliyFaUieraaitky 
HetRerU/JXeiaraetefva 

SuSS«sMi(l/J)(Tianaa< 
Mney are laipertaRO _ 
Ne lest Nis Need (l/fl(rw^ 
A lit OeelsleaU/t)(rnitiaai 
spertsaiaasliip) 
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117: OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 

This series of nine filmstrips deal directly with the problem of helping the slow 
learner to contribute to the environment in which he will be livmg and working. 
The $?il s presented here will fit the student with the necessary tools Iter h^ 
to be able to reach his maximum level of vocational compejencyjhe fi^^^^^^^^^ 
tend themselves to integration with other courses of s^^^^^^^^^ 
Now the student can see and learn about the jobs that he feels "^ay be w hin 

his limit of sliifl and understanding These fij^^^^^^^^^ excellent HUMAN SEXUALITY 

discussion with the slow learners. Good trammg material. [l/5j n^^w. ri%#w«i^ 



TF9*2: Complete set of 16 ooior filnostrips with 8 cattette 
Teach-ATapes and teacher 'a manuels 

OF9-2: Complete set of 16 ootor filmstrips with 8 records 
and teacher'a manuals 
Individual filmstrip 
Individual cassette 
Indviduat record 



U7A 
1178 
I17C 
U70 
U7E 



U7F The variety stare 

U76 The Scheel Cafeteria Warfctr 

U7H The Nurses Aid 

1171 TheSasSttUaRattaadaat 



The lob latenriew 
stacker la a Sapar-Marfcat 
The Waitress 

rixlagaFlatTIre^ ^ ^ 
Hew ta Use Yeur ekeehbaek 

I TF1 1 7: Complete set of 9 captioned color filmstrips with 
5 cassette Teach-A-Tapes and teecher's manual 

F1 1 7: 9 captioned color titmstrips with teacher's manual 
individual filmstrip 
Individual cassette 



A series offering stu- 
dents an awareness of the 
physical and psychologi- 
cal drives with insights in- 
to how they should be 
handled. The photography 
is both imaginative and 
poetic to create the cli- 
mate to present this ma- 
terial. The guide for each 
filmstrip follows the "end** 
frame. [ilS] 



K356A OarlRsUacts and Wily We Have 
Tkeai 

H356B He Male ef the Saecies 
K356C Tke Feaiale ef tke Seecies 

H3560 Are leve aad Sei tke 

Saaie TMat? 
H356E AtUtadesAleatNiimaii 

Seiaatity 
H35SF Mairiage and FamHIes 
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pf7] TH%6: Complete aet of 6 color filmstrips with 3 cassette 
^ Teach-A-Tapes 

OH366: Complete set of 6 color filmstrips with 3 records 
Individual filmstrip 
Individual cassette 
Individual record 
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X211: "LET THE BUYER B6WARB 



99 



This itt of six color film- 
Btrtps iB dBBifnod to pro- 
vide tilt biiic informitlon 
idultB and yount people 
require concerning con* 
ivmer education. Adult 
terniB and conceptB art 
proHnttd ttiroufl) exam* 
plBB and Bituattona that 
oecome meaningful to 
BtudentB. Il/Jl 



xaiiA IferytMiiisNetWiatit 

AppterB t# ae 
XZllB eBiiYBitefiBveMHrtiBiagr 
X2nc lelnByNaBOnef 

X2no MeBtBreB;VitaeBBiii 

■aneiaB 
X2nc UBB^Oiialltyaataervlee 
x2nF iaitsafe! 



7*3A 
7^g 



pin TX211: Cofflplttttetof 6ootorfilmBtripBwitii3caistttt 
TeaclvA*TapeB 

O DX211: Compitttietof 6oolorfliimtripBwriti)3rtoordB 
Individual f llmttrip 
Individual caBiettt 
Individual rtcord 

7-3: irS YOUR FUTURE 
in YOUR nmniE otrers 

constnictive guidance in 
ftelpinf BtudentB evoid 
t«fo the moBt worry* 
tome pitfatiB: 

L Indifference regard- 
ing the imporunct 
or an education. 

2. Faulty methoda of 
Btudy. 

ThiB BOriea mottaatea ln> 
tereet among claaa mem* 
bera moat inclined to bt 
indifferent and unappra* 
eiathre ... (a timeiy 
documentary atmost car* 

tain to provolie awareneaa end penonal respoRBibility). Written i»f Bernard 
F. Wetzel of Aitentown College, PannBylvania, an authority on the aubject with 
twenty-five yeara of eeaaoned high BChool tOMhing experience. 

A SIT OF FOOl sound fllmstripB relating long-range attainment objecthmB to 
bttter^irected study methods ... a timely mtssegt that strilieB home and 
learn an indelible impression on potential student dropouts ... a dramatic 
visuBl presentation prompting the "driftars*' to do something— NOW^fbre 
it's too late. [Ill] 



X212: THINKING CLEARLY 

Designed to develop tbinli- 
int strategin that will 
help young learners ob* 
sen« and interpret infor- 
mation. This set will pre- 
sent to the young learner 
incorrect and incomplete 
pictures such as a car 
without wheels. He is 
aaked to relete and find 
objects in his environment 
such as a telephone in a 
room; and he is also asked 
to relate obJectB with their 
function such as an um- 
brella to a rainy day. An- 

ologies are made such as a bathing suit to summer a snowsuit to winter ^ 
stuBenta are asiied to categoriie such items as a candle, boy. calie in a UrUuiay 
party — and complete the picture. ^ 

TX21 2: Complttt stt of 6 color fllmetrlpe with 3 camttt 
Tttch*A-Tapee and Taachtr's mtnuai 



X212A 
X212S 
X212C 

X2120 
X212E 
X212F 



jweaasisteteles . ^ 
OljamaMnliiSS^ 

Fiadiaieiieets 

Aaaleglis 

Catepries 



o 



DX21 2: Complett stt of 6 color f ilmstrips with 3 records 
and Teacher's manual 
Individual fiimetrip 
individual camsttf 
individual record 



V\i !^>»f.t><mefePtel«re 
7-36 Ratw4lawaadTeirFatirf 
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TF7*3: Complatas^of 4coior flimstrlpswith2Gtssetta 
Teach-A*Tapes and teacher's manual 

O DF7*3: Complata set of 4 color f ilmstrips with 2 records . 
and teecher't manual 
Individual filmitHp 
Individual canetta 
Individual racc.xt 

X239: BEING SAFE 

This set is designed to instill a basic attitude in each child which should help 
protect him from the physical danaers surrounding him. ft presents the basic 
Ideas of safety— thinli ahead to what could happen, use things properly and 
only for the use they are designed for. looit before you move, doni use equip, 
ment unless you have been taught how, don't play near certain things, don't 
ever touch a few thmgs-be awara of what could happen set deals with 
cars, truclts, bicycles, pedestrians, crossing streets, wanting, playing, swim- 
ming, skating, other sports, climbing into, getting under, train tracks high 
Pi*5^.?' wves culverts, electricity, fire, poisons, animals, drugs and strangers, 
it tells the chtid what not to let happen as well as what to do if it should. 



B360: DONT JUST STAND THERE! DO 
SOMETHING 

A bnic introduction to the 
major causes of pollution 
for all Grade 3-7 students. 
This four filmstrip set is 
based on the successful 
book by Senator Oaylord 
Nelson, "What Are Me 
and You Gonna Do?" Vivid 
original color photographs 
and excerpts from stu- 
dents' letters-^as report- 
ed on national teievision 
examine the causes of 
AIR, LAND and WATER pol- 
lution. One filmstrip re- 
views man's present ef- 
forts to combat pollution. Practical suggestions as to how your students mav Join 
in the necessary fight against pollution right now, are made. ATeacher's GuiM is 
provided on the end frames of each filmstrip. (I/J] 



B3SQA 
83506 
B3S0C 
B350D 



airPegitlea 
UNPafhiilaa 
Water Pellatin 
rifltiegNlletiea 



USH TB350: Compiata set of 4 color f Ilmstrips with 2 cassette 
Taach-A-Tapas 

O DB350: Compltta stt of 4 color f ilmstrips with 2 records 
Individual Filnrmrip 
Indhriduai easstttt 
Individual record. 

7*1: STUDYING FOR SUCCESS 

The Introductory Captioned Filmstrip, "HOW 00 YOU RATE?", is designed to 
inspire alt students into analyzing their lesson study habits and inauauratina 
positive measures for improvement. The other 10 sound fitmstrips in the set 
demonstrate how proficient study techniques are related to attentiveness and 
classroom attitudes. Three specific areas of study have been selected for 
extensive application and review: language arts, mathematics, and science. 



Wetek waera Yes Oa 

Fva or UvUM 
Helpful or Harmfvir 



X239A Thiail Safe— Act Safe X2390 
X239B Cars. Bikes and Peepte X239E 
X239C Delicieus or Oeaiiy? X239F 

f*Tn TX239: Compltta stt of 6 color f Ilmstrips with 3 cMsatte 
Ttach-A-Taptsand ttachar's manual 

^ OX23B: Compltta set of 6 color filmstHpt with 3 records *^ 

and teachtr' manual 

individual filmstrip 
^^^ h^idual oassttta 

h KiL h^idual rtcord 324 



M6 
MH 
M I 

M J 
MK 



Pevlewlag far f umiaetieas 
Talilag Esaailaetleas 
Hew te Stttiy e Ferelga 
Laagaaie 

Mow teatttiy Mathtmatles 
MawtaStadysdeaee 



7.1A Maw oe Yea Hate? (Captieaed) 

MB DeveioalagaeeiClassreem 

AttHaAs 

MC Takiag Better Notes 

MD Badietiag Your Time 

1 11 StttiylagatHeme 

7-lF improvlag rear Reatfiag 

PTH TF7-1 : Complata sat of 1 1 color f ilmstrips with S caastttt 

Ttach*A*Tapts and ttaehor's manual 
Q 0P7-1 : Complttt stt of 1 1 color f Ilmstrips with 5 racords 

and ttachar's manual 

Indh/idual filmstrip 

Individual easstttt 

individual rtcord 



X210: THE FINANCIAL MARKETPLACE 



X203: MANAQINQ THE FAMILY'S AFFAIRS 



imnducts tiM ttudtflt to 
Mrious financial institu* 
tiom in our wononw: 
siMiintlMttutfanttiMdif- 
fttent fonns a business 
may take; and gives tiM 
student an understanding 
of tliediffertnt methods a 
business may use to raise 
and apply capital. {i/S] 



X2i9B 
X2i9C 



imtlt»tieiisWe8ea»Wl» 
Tke BHfereRt Ferms of 

lUSliteltxiuMS 



X2190 Wtat is tke Stack Merkiit 
X219E Mew lees tke tteek Msrket 
Work? 

X219F wketitMesMUYei 



o 



TX219: Co«npl«« •« of 8 color f Mmitrlps twith 3 caNOttt 
Taaeh-8-Tspei 

DX219: Complott set of 6 color f ilmitript Mith 
3rocords 

Individuat fllmetrip 
Individual ceuetto 
Individual record 

178: FUNDAMENTALS OF ECONOMICS 

(FREEDOMS FOUNDATION AWARD) 

MiK luaniTiw tfi a batter understanding of our democratic form of gov- 
Interesting faslriw on the accompanying IMJ/Sl 



The subiects in this se. 
of 12 color sound film- 
strips, are covered prag* 
maticatly. In each in* 
stance, direct experience 
with situations is pre- 
sented and concrete so* 
lutions or methods of 
solution are suggested. 
The set can be best de- 
scribed by the titles of 
each filmstrip. Useful for 
Home Economics, Family 
Living Courses, and Guidance. 



X203A leemkigtelhreTHttker 

X203B TbeHewNeaie 

X203C Tke Mget»Te«ay and 

Temerrew 

X2030 Cask end CrNH 

X203E HewteSkee 

X203F "Just Sign Mere" 

X2036 AstkeFiMillyirews 

X203H TkeFeMilysadltsieisI 
RMrts 

X203I Tke FeMlhr aatflts legal 

lespsniiilities _ ^ 
X203J FretectkiiWkattkeraMlly 

^, f^H- ^ eemmeei^ ^ 
X203L "Meipl Thft is en laMfgsaey" 



C3H 

o 



178A 
178B 
178C 
1780 



lllMtlsles«eeriest 
Meeey 

Te«es ^ . . . 
BeakeaidiaakiRg 



178E 
i78F 
1786 
178H 



BisiiessOfpelatlM 
Ukeraed labor Ualeu 
Credit BsylRi 
Npilatiea 



TFI 78: Complota sat of 8 color f llnwtrips with 4 cauatt 
Taoch-A-Tapes and teacher's manual 

DF1 78: Compiata sat of 8 color f ilmstrlps with 4 records 
and teechar's manual 
Indhridual filmstrip 
individual canatta 
Indhridual record 



16.1: MATHEMATICS IN ACTION 



These filmstrips have 
been designed to seive 
esan aid in the presenta- 
tion of certain pre^eigebra 

mathematical topics Jv; 
ery effort has been made 
to malte the material se- 
quefltiai and logical with- 
out being programmed. 

provides a great deal of 
subject matter presented 
in eight segments which 
will create classroom dis- 
cussion and enlighten- 
ment [J] 

F5-1 : Complete set of 8 captioned color filmstrips 
with teacher's manual 
Individual filmstrip 



5-lA 
5-lB 
5-lC 
S-10 
5-lE 

MF 
5-16 

5-lH 



Ireehs 

Tke Metric system ^ 
letiteie ui UegitMle 
SUtistlea. ^ ^...^ 
SetseedFrekekilliy 

FrsbekllityeedlasiraMe 
NrceRt.BIUNBt.aRi 
ceMMlsslei 
stacks 
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TX203: Compittt t«t of 12 oolor filimtrips with 6 
outtttt TM€h*A*T«pis 

0X203: Compittt S0t of 12 oolor filmstrips iNith 6 
rtcordf 

individual filmstrip 
individiiti ctsstttt 
Individuat rtcord 



X213: THE ESSENCE OF 
ACCOUNTING 



X213A 
X213B 

X213C 



•rkyWeKNtReeerfe 
'Tie Beeks''^eed Wkat 

Tkeykre 

Reeefdkig TiaasectieMt Hew 



X2130 BeeerdhwTnasaetifRSi 



X213E 
X213F 



UsiHTkesekeeerds 
Tke Mceuitleg Cycle 



This set of six wlor, 
sound filmstrips is d^ 
signed to introduce the 
student to the need for 
Accounting and to the 
general terminology used 
in basic Accounting. It al- 
so gives the student an 
understanding of some of 
the basic business repofte 
that are the by-produd of 
Accounting procedure.This 

Sra^d'^SSBnl'lSst basic texts and epproaches to the teaching of 

Accounting. 

TX213: Compittt stt of 6 color filmstrips with 3 CMStttt 
Tttch-A-Tapts and ttachar's manual 
DX21 3: Compittt stt of 8 color filmstrips with 3 
records and teachar's manual 
Individual filmstrip 
individual catstttt 
individual record 

X217: ACCOUNTING IN THE BUSINESS 
WORLD 



[SB 
O 



X217A 
X217B 
X217C 



X217D 
X217E 
X217F 



Whet Tee Need te Knew 
Net iMinkii Out ef Meaey 
A SeMe te iiisiaess 
ferfenaeaee 

Hew OM Yea ieeily Be? 
Assets eed lishHities 
Wkat Yee're Neaiiy Wertb 
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This set is designed to in- 
troduce and famillariie 
the student with the ma- 
jor accounting statements 
and to explain tiia need 
and use of these state- 
ments in the everyday 
business world. AppIicaDle 
to atl Accounting pro- 
grams regardless of text 
and approach, this set of 
six filmstrips will assist 

tL^ffi^^^ Classroom and the real business world. This material is 
e«ertial for business and pre-college students. l$/Cl 

TX21 7: Complete set of 6 color filmstrips with 3 cassette 
Teach-A-Tepes and teacher's nr^nuel 

0X217: Complete set of 6 color filmstrips with 3 records 
and teacher's manual 
Individual filmstrip 
Individual cassette 
individual reconJ 



C3D 



XaOl: tiVINQ WITH COMPUTERS 

TMt Mt of lix color fllm> 
ttrtoi ii dNiiMd to in> 
tiaaiM to tht MeondMy 
idiool stNdtnt a bnic 
vwiintandini of ti» m* 
tun of tht eofflputtr and 
tin nwtiii and Miacias 
that navo irown up 
ireuMl^tliait ^alaetronie 
bnlns." TMt lat of lifni* 



X207A 




O 



TX207: CouhHoio lot of 8 color f ibrntripa wrtth 3 CMMttt 
T«och4>TapM and taocNr't nuMuot 

0X207: Complitt sot of 6 color f ilrmtrips with records 

■ndtsMhor'snMnuol 

Individual filirwtrip 

Individual oMsrttt 

Individual raoord 



7-6: THE A. B. C. 't OF GETTING 

AND KEEPING A JOB 

IMS sariai of 8 sound 
filmstripi can ba usad in • 
ceniunetion with such 
lubloets at vocational 
fuidanca, occupational 
aducation, basic adult 
oducation. and social 
studios. Inciudad in tha 
sarios is a complata 
taaehor's manual con- 
taining six unit plans and 
ona sampla comprehen- 
Siva final axamlnatioo. 
This sarias is dasifnad 
for tha non<olia|a bound 
studant. W*\ 




lobTMWaat 
Tat Want 



7.$c iaHatllltaarllaaaf 
7«t iBisstriv 



o 



TF7-6: CompHtti«of8colorfllimtrlp««fith4caM«tt 
TMch-A Tapai and tsocher's manual 

OF7-8: Cofnpl«tt««of8eolorfllmrtriptwith4r«»rds 
tndtaaehar's manual 
Individual filmctrip 
Individual cassatta 
Individual racord 

U260: DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION: 
SELLING AS A CAREER 

Although designed for 
high sniool students who 
may choose a career in 
sates after graduation, 
this series is of value to 
college-tMund students as 
well. For as the fiimstrip 
"selling as a career" in- 
dicates, ail of us are con- 
tinually engaged in soiling, 
ivhather it oe products, 
services, ideas, or "our- 
selves." The series pro- 
vides a comprehensive 
insight into the entire 
Id of 



U2501 
U2502 
U2503 
U2504 

U2505 
U2506 
U2507 
U2S08 



SelliagaseCarMr 
TNUeaeailesafWIlag 
Year Penaa •«< Pertsaality 
RaawYaarPrMlvet 

MjecfiaasaadOkiMthras 
NawNsrliaMiaSelHag 



fieti 
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marketing, ISing retail, wholesale, and service. I$l 
TU280; Complete tries of 8 color f llmstripa with 4 castene 
Teach-A-Tapai and taachar't manual 
OU2S0: Complete tarlas of 8 color filmstrlps with 4 records 
and teacher's manual A*-6 
ImSvidual filmitrip 
Individual cattstta 
Individual racord 



W401: ANCifiNTCRAraHMODERN 
TIMES 



thawondar of spaeialitad 
criftsfflamhip to tha at* 
tantion of students inter- 
ested to tiw bailnoinis 
ofsudicrafUandalfbrS 



W401A 
W401B 

W401C 



W4010 



Tta NW a r la a aO>H!ay 
Alt h Wrt 
SMUrtmiiWMi 



tin compoter in our ipeitty tnd tht mlOf tfiviloeini vocttionai ciioicii 
iMiiablt In tht comiNittf induttry. Tht tititi art at folfo«v»: 



ntTMHtNilpar* 
WtWii Art 

MelalUaJM 



anmortunKytosaatht 
baau^ of soma of the wioiE 
eontamporaiy works of 
various artisans. W401F 
, Jl»[a art sta^stap 
InstrudioRs and axplan^ 
tjona of how various 

matnods art amployad to create Intricate and delieata iktt«M_jHMf 
eraftsinan's individual craativt talent TnltoaimtlirdM 

pm TW401: Comptotts«tof6oolorfilmBtr^withe 
CMtttt T«€h«A-TBp« and iMChtr't mtfiual 

O 0W401: Oomplattsftof ecoiorfilnriftripBwithSraeordi 
and taadiar's manurf 
IndMduai f ilimtrip 
IndhriduBl oMMta 
Individual rtoord 

X216: LEISURE TIME: BUSY OR BORED? 



X216A «torl1lr«latr 

X216B Mfliag TiMaaaTiinaif 

X216C rmTlMiillataaFrfa 

X218D Uiiiftaaathatitrlai 

X2I6E HavitaaTrlN 1 

X216F TiaiatataYaBrsaif 



Leisure time and what to 
de with it is rapidly b^ 
coming a national crisis. 
Many experts say we have 
too mucn-Hi major prob- 
lam; others say we have 
too little-Hi maior prob* 
Itm. The only thing one 
can agree on is that it 
is a problem for most 
people. 

Studies in this subject are 
almost all statistical and 

deal with "people." Leisure time is an individual problem that needs individual 
understanding and each indhrldual has to find his own answers to it. This set 
puts the problem firmly In the lap of the individual student and gives him some 
guide lines for reaching his own solutions . . . what is leisure time really? IJ/SI 

, TX21 6: Complete set of 6 color filmstrlpt with 3 cMsette 
uQ Teech*A*Tepos and taecher*s manual 

O 0X216: Complete set of 6 color filmstripeiwith 3 records 
end teachor's manual 
Individual lllnMtHp 
Indhrlduai catiette 
Indhrldual racord 

61: THE STORY OF BUILDING A HOUSE 



A MOOEim BAY STMY of 

building a home in sub- 
urbia. The filmstrips trace 
the beginning, from dig- 
ging the foundation to 
showing the complex 
things required in build- 
ing even the most basic 
of structures, (l/ij 



6U Hew It Started 
61B Iieavattat tte Cellar 

610 iilMlRgtEereaadttlea 

61D ialMieg the Frame ef tie Neata 
61E aaseIlettrleeH8aillig.aad 
OdMr lattallitieas 

61F Farther lastellitieat 
616 Cemtetlag tie Outside 

aftbaMeaee 
61 H Cempietlattlitaside 

eftleKease 

611 TIeHeasaltaam 



P61: Complete sat of 9 captioned color filmstripa^th 
teacher's manual 
Individual fiimstrip 



ERIC 



JSMm. CUMmTMf 
. HMpt wMck MfMflll 

^'iKi teste princnfti of 

Id Mppitmifit tilt imr 
•Itffltntiry tu\6§M% 
programs, this prognm 
mtitt i vital n«ed is it 
|im support to psycho!- 
oflstOt coufistlors* and 
toickors intorostod in 
privontivi fuldiftco. Uso 
OM or mors fiirotrlps 
Kvith oidi sossiom Can 
also te usod with adult 
iroups who '#ri$h to dis* 
cuss diildron's problems. 



202: ME, MYSELF AND I 



X238: VALUES 



Tht studont oModiy 
^uisttom odtoR stSiidBidi 
and valiits. This sit is di- 

sifntd to assist thiyouiv 
ItarMr in davolopiM a 
standard of vaiuas. Each 
filmstripwiiitxplora 
MM% of social conflict. 
Both appropriata and in- 
appropriata rtspontt i will 
bt fivan without a ju^- 
mtnlbaini madt.Thtstu- 
dintscanbaaskadtoroia 

play or discuss each problem and response, hence developing their own an- 
swers and formulating their own set of values. IK/n 



202A 
202B 
202C 



11 



Wky te My Feellap Claage 
WlateaatBeAleitll 



202D HeweaallwarevellyteH 
202E MM aieit Otter People 
202F mereleWegeFre«Hera 



TF2d2: Cornplett set of 6 ooior f ilnietrips with 3 canettt 
Teach'A»Tapee and teacher'i manual 

OF202: Conr)plete tet of 6 color filnutript with 3*7 inch 
f eoorck and teacher's tmnMl 
Individual f linmrip 
Indivlduai caetettt 
IndWIdual raooid 



X238A 
X238B 
X238C 

o 



X2380 Nliteneu 
J^tjtteallag? X238| ggpensjBltty 

Mia i aese X238F OftiMship 

TX23B: Completetatof 6eotorfilrmtripftivith3oiesetto 
Teach*A*Tapaa 



OX23B: Complete set of 6 eotor f llmstrips with 3 racordt 
Individuai fiimetrip 
individual cassttte 
Indivlduai record 



A new way to open discus* 
sion about drugs and race. 
Teach the importance of 
truthfulness without 
proMhing. Teach about 

S5SirJK!.K GUIDES FOR GROWING 

can discuss. Judie Berke 
has developed these fairy* 
tale stories with whimsi* 
cal and eiciting charac* 
ters. They will teach with 
you — without the heavy 
nanded pedantic ap* 

(troach. AM ages will 
ind this series to have 

charm, interest and tremendous value. The unusual art style crosses age lines. 
Use these sound f ilmstrips for motivation. They will lead to discussion and con- 
cerned learning about the sensitive problem areas of our society.Travel with the 
Indian Princess Ecol to discover what the earth may be lilie in years to come; go 
with Fat Black Mack to *Xat U'* and learn the importance of education to establish 
self respect: discover with your students the dead end world of Mary Jane the But- 
terfly as she is cauaht in the web of drugs. 
An excellent series for reading readiness as well as guidance. [P/l] 



A nmtnip shies on 

THiNRINB ... a unique 
topic developed from the 
original research and the- 
ory of Or. Louis t Baths, 
distinguished senrtce Pro* 
lessor of Education, New* 
ark State College, Union, 
N. J. This potential learn* 
hif concept Is outlined 
in nine filmstrips devoted 
to nine beslc thinking 
skills. [I/D 

ISlA 
ISIB 
ISlC 
1510 
151E 



161: THE FUNDAMENTALS 
OF 

THINKING 



151F 
ISIQ 
151H 
1511 



titerprellag 
SaoHiariiiag 
ObservlBg 
Aaediiat 



241A. FriitCMi Eeot Viiitt tke Plaeet 



Three (Eeetogy) 
Migwvmp 
Fraatie COeelsiOR MaURg) 



241B Miles Mijiivmp aei Fraiinle 



241C Mary Jane, tke gatterfly (Omes) 
2410 Ll«^s-Lie^/Ulot Meets tke 
SM|piR|-eriRt*8iver (Truth) 
241£ Fitnael Mack CMiRoritlei) 
241F The atee OeeUlies (Color Uroi) 



EE] TF241: Completeeetof Scolorfilrmtripswith 3cess«tte 
^ TeeetvA-Tapei 

Q 0F24t : Complete let of 6 color f ilimtrlps with 3 records 
IrKfividuil filnutrip 
indivlduai cassette 
Individual raoor ' 



Assaawtieae 
etasiHyiat 
Critical Tilakiag 
Frebleai iehrlaf 

PI 51 : Complete set off 8 captioned color filinatripe ^th 
teacher's manual 
Individual f ilnstrip 



f his set intrnduces "teen- 
ajie** and "young aduir 

Sy?."^"!ll^S X331! LOOKING QREAT 

good". Which clothing 

styles work with your fig* . nuj^r-#%-r»iM/% 

ure?Whatitemsdoyoub^ ON A SHOESTRING 
at what quality? What 
does one take on a week- 
end? These and many other 
-how to's". "what to's. 
and "what not to's" are 
discussed. Rather than 
discuss specific tastes 
and styles, this set teach- 
es a Ctrl the general ideas 

and basics for looking good on a budget. The guide for each filmstrip follows the 
"end" frame. [Ill] 



X331A 
X331B 
X331C 

EH 

o 



Fiivre Facts 

f ittiRf it Tegetker Se ft Works 
Oeieglt All en a aittf|et 



A-7 



A Nistory of Style iRi Veiee X3310 
Findkij Whirs iight For Yov X331E 
Face Facts X33ir 

TX331: Complete set of 8 color filmstrips with 3 cassette 
Teach-A-Tapes 

DX331 : Complete sat of 6 color f linrtttrlps with 3 recordr 
tndividuel fitmstrtp 
Individual cassette 
Individual record 



ERIC 
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•WNtiitiitiM in Mr tMi- 
Ml kMpitali. MvanMd 
tMlMolMf hat cftaM 

MM aiot tilt opportuni- 
tiM art uiMMtcMd. Thi 
hMpitai werW it citarly 
pliinirtphad tno tfaacri- 
bad to tnow soma of tha 
important Jebi and to crt- 
ata a^ vital intarant in 
flMffl. Tha itudanti follow 
tfw worliar in liii dai^ 
taslit and loMnliow many 
tf thaitiobiintarralatato 



H367: HOSPITAL 
JOB OPPORTUNITIES 



tt mit jobs intarrHata to provida thi asiantial taivicat to our bowitali. Tha 
fiiida for aach flimitrip fotfom tha "and" frama. IJ« »na 



N3S7A 

mt% 

H357C 
H3S70 
N357E 



l-RnTacM«ia» 
NM^TMiMieiaaTiaiaaa 
Matfieai taslttaat 



H357F 
H3$76 
H3S7H 
H3$7I 

H357i 



IMCliflaNFfyeNi 

OMMIaiaNeiiMias 
NMpHalMftliiitrittotJtli 



ifttt 



387: WOODTURNINQ 
LATHE 



TH357: Complattittof lOeolor filimtripswithS 
"J T«ich-A»Ttpii 

O DH387: Complftt %n of 10 color f ilimtripi with B ftoordt 
indlvlduil filimtrip 
Inclivicluil cMfttt 
individutt rMOrd 

loachtt most of tht 
commonty-itstd optrations 
of tha wood lathe in a 
cttir, etott-up minntr 
and depicti these opera- 
tions n they are applied 
to thi making of a prod- 
ttct Oemonstntes the 
st«s necessary to turn 
and shape wood— from 
preparing the stock to 
nnishini and polishing 
the proouct. Indicates the 

-proper tools, how to sharpen them and use them safely. Here is an assistant 
instructor for your woodworking class. 

S3701 eHteriatTfteWeikrer 83709 

Siladie Taniiat 
eantlif Tie Work aetveea 83710 
Ceaters 83/11 

83703 Settlag Tie reel test 

83704 MaktagTkeaeigkiagcat 83712 

83705 eattiig TnIs: Seate, Skew, 
S^aroNeieeWsei 83713 

83706 Ctmtaf Teetss f artiag TnI, 
ffeiaiNeie,giear relet 83714 

83707 TartlaiTeanaishei 
Oiaaieter 83715 

83708 MeklagTkeSheeMefcat 
837: Coniplote stt of 1 6 Suptr Smnt oolor films in 
Technicolor Cartridgea with study guides 
Indivlduei cartrldoe 

This instructional set is 
partictttarhf designed to 
acquaint tne intermediate 
student with the construc- 
tion of the major man- 
made structures he sees 
in his everyday environ- 
ment The method used to 
follow the construction of 
such structures will prove 
* most enlightening and 
keep the interest of the 
student keen. (11 
X324ii NewWt gMlliHaites 
X324B NBvWtaaUiSknersHrs 
X324C NevWalailtf Cifiet 



tJ/$l 

Tanriag The tad Of a feiare 
Seetlea 

Ipiadie Taper Teniae 
Pieperiag Work Fer Tie 
raeeplate 

rwiag aad Seiariag Aa Uge 
Oa Tke ^Meeiate 
SkapiagaaUgeOaa 
FMeilate Taniiag 
ShaptagaaaFerniRgTke 
Fmo Oa a iewl 
Fiaiskiag aag Pellskiag 



X324: HOW WE BUILD 
THINGS 



X3240 HevWeaailiaoais 
X324f HewWeaaiiiaritfges 
X324F No« We aaiii snips 



o 
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TX324: Complete stt of 6 color f llmstrlps with 3 cassttta 
TaactvA-Tepes 

DX324: Compitte set of 6 color f iimstrips with 3 records 
individual f Itmstrip 
Indhriduat cassette 
jidlviduel record 



X338: FIELD TRIPS 
OUT OF THE ORDINARY 



Students take maiy field 
trips te key pieces iieer 
them. This, set takes the 
class to sites general^ un* 
availabie for actual trips. 
Through careful photoira* 
phy one SMS each location 
and process more cleerly 
than if one was there. The 
narration, simple art and 
explanation of eech loca- 
tion has been prepared in 
cooperation with the ex- 

Krtswhorun these opera- 
ins and installations. 
The last strip deals with 

the scientific research into yet untapped resources-using the Oceanographie 
Institute M a case stuc^. 

The guide for each filmstrip follows the "end" freme. (VI] 



X338A 
X33SB 
X338C 
X3380 
X338E 
X338F 



EE 

o 



A-8 



aneflTrfptsaROilWell 
arieilTrfptsaOeal Ulae 
a PieM Trip tea Steel Mil 
aneiiTripteainiaerMii 
AneilTrlpteaNiclearPlaat 
Scleasc fertke Patare^ 
aa OeeaaegnipMe kistttate 

TX33B: Complete set of 6 color f ilnnstrips with 3 caNttto 
Teeoh-A-Tapes 

0X338: Complete set of 6 oolor f iimstrips with 3 records 
Indhriduei fllmstrip 
indhriduei cessette 
indhrlduai record 



•EfilNNINB with the in« 
articulate sounds of prim- 
itive man, this series of 
filmstrips develops in an 
accumte and historical 
manner, the story of com- 
munication through the 
centuries. {P/l/T] 



53A SigasaniSftaals 
11^ Sl^ff^iagaaiWritiag 



63: THE STORY 
OF 

COMMUNICATION 



53F eemewaieetloakySeaai 
536 eeaMiiieatiMfcy eight 
\V\ f;«2!5^wtlealyflectrfcHy 
531 The Medeni Mesas et 
Oenaiaaicatiea 



\ll faperaaeaseks 
530 Messeagers 

53E Tke Mali Sees Tkreegk ^ 

\ZEi TP63: Complete set of 9 captioned color filnfislrips with 
5 cassette Teach^Tepes and teachorli memiel 

F63: 9 captlonad oolor filmstrips with taecher's manual 
Individuai f ilmstrip 
Indhriduei cessette 



8IVE YOUl STttOENTS an 

insight into the history 
of snace flight, its hai- 
ards and achievements. 
Pupils Witt derhre addi* 
tional motivation and in- 
terest in the material 

8 resented to stimulate 
teir thinking and aware- 
ness toward scientific ex- 
ploration. [Ml] 



131: THE SPACE AGE 



131A 
1318 
1310 
1310 
131E 

EE 



PiHsefsefSsMe 131F 
gipierstiea ef Space 1316 
Ateais la Space 131H 
AvIttieaiatkeSMceSae 1311 
Tke Osaaaestef Space 

TP1 31 : Complete set of 9 ceptioned color filmstrips with 
B cassette Taech-T-Tapes end teacher's manual 



Maa Travels ia Spko 
Maaris la Space Travel 
Dastlaatiea la Saace 
StatiMseatke Haea 



F1 31 : 9 oaptioned color filmstrips with teacher's ntanual 
Indivlduei fllmstrip 
Individuai cassette 



3£8 



X316: HOW TH1NQ$ ARE MADS 

Tkli lit of fitimtrlpt it dnigntd to stir tht child'i curiosity • maiii liim look 
itedmmon, fmnNliy itimi lucli «i tin ihirt hi it Movins, thi ear hit pirimi 
driw. itc. ind conn to miiie the combinition of linowridgi ind tiiint that 
unit Into mittlm thill itemsjoiethir. ^ ^ , ^ » ^, 

Cm itudiii of pirtieulir products an uud for iMttir ind lasiir underitindlng. 
Thi guide for iieli filmstrip follows ttie "end" frame. (M] 



X319A 
X315B 
X31SC 
X315D 

X3i$E 
X3t$F 



AiMmllim a Car 
FnmiRi a can 



CraatlRf a Mtvlt 
(erIVPrairaiii) 



MaliRi CiitkiiM 
CraftiRi a Chair 



□3 



TX31 5: Compittt set of 6 ooior f ilmttripi with 3 ciMMti 
Teich-A'Tapei 

O 0X31 S: Compittt lit of 6 color ftlmttrlps with 3 raoordt 
^ Individual fiimttrip 

Indivlduai cemttt 

Individual record 

8^: CAREERS IN AEROSPACE 

Tin Airospaci industry lias mushroomid into a giant service that offers jobs 
and opportunities thit an literaliy unmatched bf other fields. Use of these 
twelve sound filmstrips to give information and vocational direction by 
disclosing difficutt-to-obtain information to your students as they consider 
thi Airospaci Opportunities. ^ ^ . ... . 

Bt siiing ictual photogriphs tiiien on the job, the student will learn the 
Importance of good working attitudes ami he will observe thi Importinei 
of intirdepindenci in the Industry. He will see Immedliteiy the benefits 
of developing his own speclillied end saleibte skills. Broidan the horlions 
rith these interesting studies of a vital industry— look Into Aerospace with 
your students. IJ/SI 



MUftaeMKhMies 
AlrtiMTitkitA|eat 

liprisMtatlvi 

n^iMllaiiagiHaadler, 
AiKnftMalatHamtMKlMnl 



8-34< 

8-3-I 

8-3-J 
8-3.K 
8-3-L 



Aimpaei Salw 
lipmentatlM 
Aircraft Matatmanct and 
FMd Sir ^tt 
Central tewtr Opentir 
Jet CiitaiR 
Air Fra^t Aim! 



Aircnft MatateMMCt Mielianle 
ttewarieti 

TF8>3: Complete let of 12 color f itmitrips with 6 cetsettc 
TeMh*A*T«pea 

C\ DP8-3: Complete let of 12 color fUmitrlpi with 6 records 
^ Individual fiimttrip 

Individual «mette 

Individual record 

828: WOODWORKING 

In this series of 12 Super 8mm color films the student learns about the router 
with the dovetail fixture ami their uses. A unique method called PROJECTED 
PRESENTATIONS helps the instructor to make learning clearer than he can do 
with the machine itself. Unusual animation techniques and greatly enlarged 
parts help each student to know exactly what is happening. Thus this material 
may be used with the whole class or used for introduction ami review by in- 
dividual students. Parts of the machine, kinds of cuts possible with the 
machine and safety practices are presented. Captions and subtitles are used 
throughout each film for more clarity. [J/S] 

82801 
82802 

82803 

82804 

82805 

82806 



iwitcrt Its Parts 
taetcrt liti aei Initrtleg 

TkCM 

ROHteri Setting BIta aei 
Trial CuU 

RMtart FiRitliMl Cats aei 
Iccetserlei 
Renter: Preeedurei aei 
Safety 

Otvetall Flxturt: Roatar 
Set-up 



82807 



Dovetail Flxtarei Parts awl 
Fixture Set-Up . 
DeveUil Fixture: Cuttlag the 
Jeiat 

Dovetail Fixtare: Cat 
Aiilfameiitt 
Oavetsil Flxhtrai Drawer 
Auembly 

Oevitall Fixture: Rabbeted 
Drawer 

DeveUit Fixtarat Prscedarai 
aal Safety 

828: Complete let of 12 Super 8mm color films in 
Technicolor Cartridges with ttudy guides 
Individusl cartridge 



82808 
82809 
82810 
82811 
82812 



XSaS: EDUCATION POR OCCUPATIONS 

This lirtH of light film* 
strips dials dirietiy with 
thiprobtimofhitpinithi 
slow tMrmr to contribute 
to the invlronmint In 
which hi wilt bi living ind 
working. Thi skills pris* 
intid hire will fit thi stu- 
dint with thi mcissiry 
toots for him to bi ibteto 
reieh his miximum Iwel 
of vocitlonit compitincy. • 
Thi filmstrips lind thim- 
sehres to Integrition with 
other courses of study in 
the curriculum. Now the 

student can sH ind liim ibout thi jobs thit hi fNls miy bi within his limit of 
skill ind undirstindlng. Thosi filmstrips opin thi wiy for mcillint discussion 
with the slow leirmre.llood training miteriit. Thi guidi for each filmstrip fol- 
lows the "end" frame. [J/S] [Educable M.R.] 

X33SA Wetklai in A Service Statlee X33SE WwMBgWitkiailReiiMaeklnei 
WorMniiRASaperfflatket X33SF WsikiRglRlalMlRgllalRtaRanee 

Waniin|lnUiePriRtlR|Mastry X33S6 WoiMri la MaaufaeturiRi 
WerMRilRFeedSenTeM X33SH WeridRg Ir A Heipltal 

TX336: Complete aet of 8 color f ilimtripe with 4 canetto 
Teech*A*Tapet 

^ DX336: Complete let of 8 color f ilmttripi with 4 records 
\J Indivlduai fiimttrip 
Indlvlduel cessette 
- ~ Individual record 

X340: FINDING YOUR JOB 

How do you find a job yw can hold? How do you find out what else is available? 

Sf«t?X!'«.M!"/.**'*'^"«^ <l«nonstrates for the student each of tbesi 
points. The guide for each filmstrip follows the "end" frame. [inH 

X34)A 
X340B 
X3«C 



X335B 
Xii5C 
X33S0 



WeriUMferSeRieeNeElie 
What Can Yoa Do? 
iah SheiplRf 



C 



XMDD riiililtiitenrtiw 
SISI l^ttlRitltttirM 
X340F FtRliRl • Csriir 

TX340: Compittt stt of 6 ooior fiimitripi with 3 CMttttt 
Ttach-ApTapM 

0X340: Compitte itt of 8 ooior f iimstrips with 3 records 
Indiviclutt fiimttrip 
Individual ctttttte 
individuai racord 
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7-2: QETTINQ TO KNOW ME 

TNI mmi OF TNIt SET i$ to provitff thf idolficf nt with m insicht into 
himself and wit! onabio him to cope with his dty-to-diy living. Each fitmstrip 
assists the adolescent to become aware of his various developmental a»ect$. 
The sound filmstrips mav be used with adolescent groups in courses in Family 
living. Psychology and Guidance. The highlight topics lead to class participa* 
tion with these studies. The extensive teacher's manual includes guide 
questions for review material, a suggested reading list as well as suggested 
activities list. [J] . 

7 2A Adolescent— "Know Thyself" 7*20 Emotional Development 
7-2B Fhyileal Development 7-2E Social Develoiment 

7-2C Meatat Development 7-2F HowteAiJyst 

PTTj TF7*2: Complete set of 6 color f llimtripo with 3 ctneUe 
Teach*A*Tapet and taecher's manue! 

^ OF7«2; Complete ttt of 6 color filmstrips with 3 records 
^ and tatcher's manual 

Individual fllmitrlp 

Individual cassette 

Individual record 

34: MANNERS MAKE A DIFFERENCE 

REMRDIESS OF THE FIACE or the situation, one's manners often create a 
lasting impression on others. This filmstrip series offers a guidance program 
of Good Manners and demonstrates how they can be cultivated. Unselfish- 
ness, thoughtfulness, and consideration are the important objectives stressed 
in this series. Ill I] 



34A 
34B 
34C 
34D 
34E 



34F 



346 
34H 



8ood Manners for Social 
Occasions 

Sooa Takle Manners 
8ooi Maaners in Friendship 



Why We MeH Seoii Manners 
aeol Manners at School 
iooi Manners at Home 
8eoi Manners at Flay 
teed Manners an the Street 
aai In Fahllc Ceavoyancet 

TF34: Complete set of 8 color f llmstrlpo with 4 cassette 
Teach-A*Tapea and tMchar's manual 
1^ DF34: Complete set of 8 color filmstrips with 4 racords 
^ and taachar's manual 
IfKlivldual fitmstrip 
Individual cassette 
Individual racord 

X201: SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF OUR 
ENVIRONMENT 

There are many present environmental problems which are social and eco- 
nomic in their matting. Many of these can be rectified solely by man's atten- 
tion. Even though man must worry about someday running out of space and 
food, he presently has nuclei of human centralization with vast useable open 
spaces 50 mites away. This imbalance of human density is a typical social 
problem of our environment. This set of filmstrips is designed to make the 
viewer aware of many of these problems and some of the possible adjustments 
man can make, often fairly easy ones, to improve the quality of life almost 
immediately. [S] 

X20IA Widt Open spaces and Human X201D Palsons, Pills. Preservatives 
Sardine cans and Prmures 

X20IB Potiutiom Untmployment and X201E The Public fieed and Eminent 
Inflation Domain 

X201C The Suicidal Society X201F "There Ought to he a Law!" 



Y410: THE ^^NOW" GENERATION: 
Ar« Thty Changing Soclfty? 

Three different and basic points of view current among students and youna 
adults today are presented in this three-part program. A look at today's youth* 
why they are different and what made them that way. Your students will agree 
and disapee with various parts of this program as they see an J hear themselves 
and analwed by Interviews with thr-ir own peers. An 
excellent series for discussion about the deep-lying problem of today. Good 
for adults as welt as your students. JJ/S/CI ' * 

Y410A The Now ieneratien Part I The Rebels 

TheJIewaeneratlenPartllTheOrepouU 
Y410C The Now fieneratlea Part III The Moderates 

TY410: Complete set of 3 color filnistrlps with 3 cassattt 
^ Teach*A*Tapes artd teacher's nnanual 
W OY410; Completesetof 3 color filmstrips with 3 records 

and tanchtr's nnanual 

Individual filmstrip and cassette 

Individual filmstrip and record 

818: TEEN SCENES 

A PAnERN FOR TEENA6E BEHAVIOR 

The stories contained in this series of six super 8 films are concerned with 
situations that are both piausibie and possible the kind of thing that can 
happen to "almost anybody." They lead the students into a discussion of the 
situation presented. Although all of the stories point a moral, the moral is 
never thrust at the students in an obvious fashion. These are incidents that 
could occur at any time, in any place and to anyone. [VI] 



8181 Cathy Writes An Essay 
(Should she confess that she 
cheated, that her essay was 

net original?) 

8 182 Jane And The Five-Oollar till 
(Oo you return "found" 
money?) 



8183 



8184 
8185 
8185 



Bob 8aes To A Party 
<When Is one really 'ihe life 



af the aartif?'') 
Betty Sits Wir ' 



, . Iflth The Baby 
(Onielnt responsllte) 
Ootty's Big Date 
(Old she dress "fit to hlllT") 
Urry tee Makes The Team ^ 
(About outsiders and cliques) 



818: Complett set of 6 Super 8mm oolor films in 
Technicolor Cartridges with study guides 
Individual cartridge 

X210: REAL PROBLEMS FACINQ US 

This set of six color filmstrips is designed to cause students to become aware 
of some of the major problems facing mankind. As each of the filmstrips pre- 
sents a separate area of conflict in society, the student is forced to ask ques- 
tions and face decision making. Through this exercise, he gams insight tor 
further exploration. U/S) 



X210A ManandtheFhysical 

Environment 
X210B Teehnoloiy and the 

IndivMuaT ^ « , , 
X2 1 00 fiovemman t and One Hundred 
Million People 

TX210: Complete set of 6 oolor filmstrips and 3 cassette 



X210D Humanity and the Head for 
Chance 

X210E self Defeat and Ineffectuatlty 
X210F The Individual and Education 



EH 



TX201 : Complete set of 6 sound filmstrips with 3 cassette 
Teach-A-Tapos and teacher's manual 

DX201 : Complete set of 6 sound filmstrips with 3 records end 
and teacher's nnanual 
Individual f llrristrip 
Individual cassette 
Individual record 



Teach*A»Tapes 

0X210: Complete set of 6 color fllmstripe with 3 records 
Individual filmstrip 
Individual cassette 
Individual record 
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W402: AMERICA'S LABOR FORCE 



1 



A comprehtnsivt study of M)or unions in tte Unittd States is dtilt with in 
this sot of six color sound fiimstrips. Tho history of each of six unions, the 
forces that brou^t them into being, and their status today in the economic 
life of our country, is unfolded. Live interviews with union members, manage- 
ment and others involved are seen and heard. This series wilt bring about a 
greater understandin| of the rote labor plays in the sociological and economic 
life of our country. U/S) 

Vil402D UaitMMtameliieWerkers^ 
W402E intematleRal Iretberheed ef 

Electrical Workers 
W402F iRtematianal Ladies Sarment 
Werkers Uniea 



W402A Airtiae PUets AssHlatioa 
W402B americaa Federation ef 

Masieiaiis 
W402C Uaitei Peieratien ef 

Teachers 



era 



TW402: Complete set of 6 color sound fiimstrips with 6 
cassette Teach*A*Tapaa and teacher's manual 

DW402: Compltte set of 6 color sound fiimstrips with 6 
records end teacher's manual 
Individual filmstrip 
Individual cassette 
Individual record 



140: WORKERS FOR THE PUBLIC WELFARE 



TNItSETMMSTOOEVEL. 
Of eoneiptt. undentand> 
in| tnd ipprieittion of 
thi imny qipei of sublic 
workirt turtiott major in> 
terest is tht developmint 
of the hulth, saftty and 
wtlfaro of the people in 
whoM communis they 
strve. Excttltnt material 
for guidanct and earttr 
•tiidy. [HI] 



140A 
140B 
140C 

1400 
140E 
140F 



140fi 
140H 
1401 



MkiMdNlliimtaettot 
Fin and Fire niktart 
TUtftttefRMaad 
PMtalWwfein 

HunUtaandtttTtHkar 
TkiUkmyaadtkoUkrariaa 
tNteSMvieaaidttt 
laelaiWNktr 

SailtatiM art tkt 
{MitatlMWaflwrt 
Traiipartatiea and 
TrMipartatin Warken 
licraaUM, Park and 
PraymmdWaikan 



P140: Complttt i«t of 9 ciptionad color fitnutript 
with tMchcr'i manual 
Individual filmstrip 



213: ARE YOU LOOKING AHEAD? 



8-2: THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF WORK: 
VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 



8-2A WhatliYturFutaralntht 
ehanilRI World of Werii 
Rocsptlenlst 
Autofflobllo MochaRlc 
TV and Radio kopafr 
Tool aid Olo Makar 
Eloctrician 
Priator 

SkootMotal Worker 



8-2B 
8-2C 
8-20 
8-2E 
8-2F 
8-26 
8-2H 

8-21 

8-2 J 
8-2K 
8-2L 

8-2M 
8-2N 



Atttomotivo Saloi 
KofrottRtatlvo 

Cook 

Data Frocoiiing eiork 
SkootMotalWorkar— 
lulldlRiTradoi 
ModicalJUiiitant 
Roal Citato Sain 



This filmstrip series at- 
tempts to bridge the 
information gap between 
schools and the business 
communis. It provides 
an in^epth study of the 
world of work. The phoio- 

Sraphs show clearly how 
ie worker goes about 
his everyday tasks. Here 
is a means to help the 
vocational counsellor and 
other teachers in any 
school, open doorways 
for his students. Although 

the student may be com- . , ,.. ^ 

pletely ignorant about certain job opportunities, these 14 fiimstrips will show 
these Jobs and create interest in them. 

Excellent photography allows you to follow the worker in his day-to-day on 
the job experience. Can be used with re-training adults too. [J/S) 

TF8-2: Comploto set of 14 color f ilmitrlpi with 7 cassette 
Teech<A>Tap«s and teacher's manual 

O 0F8-2: Complete set of 14 color fiimstrips with 7 records 
and teacher's manual 
Individual filmstrip 
Individual cauette 
Individual record 



This series of ten cap- 
tioned fiimstrips presents 
a preview of some of the 
interesting Job opportu* 
nities available to high 
school students. No at* 
tempt is made to teach 
the vocations. Instead, 
emphasis is on the quali- 
fications needed to set 
and to hold a Job. [J/S] 



213A MawAkaatlolagaa 

_ Eloetraales Asseniklert 

213B Weald voiUkota Sent 

213C WaattaWarktaaUandryr 

213D OoYaaUkoFtowarat 

213| weald Yea like Haipitat WartT 

213F BaYaalavaAalmalst 

2136 HawAkaatOfReeWarkt 

213H BaYMlikaSfarUt 

213 J 



RsyNncfceaaratart 
WaaldYaaUkato 



Casfeiart 



Baa 



F21 3: Complete set of 10 captioned color fiimstrips with 
teacher's manual 

Individual filnutrip 
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This MriM intrMlucH tht 
itiHitiil to tht many lob 
epportofiitiiiinthtbuw- 

turn allow tht vinvtr to 84: BUILDING TRADE 
SM tht ttt|Hby«sttp pro* 

etdurt conctfAing tach uinpirBDfi 

iobantf htarvaluabli nar- WUHRBHS 

ration which will awakan 

anintaftsttopursuaavary 

tisantial and satisfying 

trada. Tht iadhrtlaalfati 

Itaralii gaMt whitli if 

iHlidta a» aaek f llHistrla 

atlawatHtstidaatttwavl 

aal tliiak far hiMstIt rt- 

gardlii aaal Jab. It also providas tha instructor with a basis for unlimitad axpan- 
sion for taachtng in tha vocational school. An axtramaly intarasting sat for 
young man. 

TNIxtariarPtiiitar MF 
048 TItliitariirPaiattr M6 
8-4C TkatMifiMRlCiritsttr MH 

840 TkiriaisMRfCirptRttr M 

841 maCaRcritsBltekUiar 84J 



TIa ntttartr 
Tha Mir 
Til iriek layar 
Tha Pladkar 
TItioifor 



TFfr4: Compitttsttof lOtoiorfilnftstripsiwithSGMStttt 
Ttich-A^Tipti 

DF8*4: Complftt sttoflO color flimstrips with 5 rtoordt 
IndividiMil f iiimtrip 
IndivldutI CMStttt 
Individual i 



X230: WHY DO WE 



This sat will introduct to 
the student a variety of 
concepts of why man be- 
haves as he does. The 
concepts selected all deal 
with man's physical hab- 
iti The child is intro- 
duced to the -real reasons 
why man doe: these 
things rather than the 
oversimplified social rea« 
sons — i.e., we wear 
clothes to protect us from 

the environment, not because everyone else does. The sat includes discus- 
sions of work, pay and plays rules and iaw; houses and clothing: growth, eat; 
ing, sleeping and breathing; physical and emotional feeling: and death. [r/IJ 



X230A work arJ Play X2300 
X230B Have ivies X230E Fati 

X230C NavtNtmH X230F Bit 

m TX230: Compltttsttof 6oolorfilmstripswith3cMstttt 
Ttach-A*Tap6S 

Q DX230: Compitte set of 6 color f ilnutrips with 3 rteords 
Individual filmitrip 
Indh^idual castettt 
Individual rtoord 



From tha horse and tha 
whHit to tha ataamboatt 

locomotive and airplant, 
a dramatitation showing 
how tha development of 
civiliiation parallels tha 
progrtss of transports 
tion. The nine filmstrips 
and 30 larga* beautifully 
colored wdl charts give 
the student a dramatic 

Eictoriatiiation which will 
e long remembered, [fit] 



40: THE STORY 
OF 

TRANSPORTATION 



49A 
49B 
490 
49D 



lu9:!SnX^:SL..t^ «aads,Brll|ts.aaiTaaaals 

asKf^*"^"***"^'^^" 11^ TSaSS&flstW 

t£L I MaiaraUadTiwwpertatlaa 
TF49; Complttttttof9ctptiontdMlorfllimtrtpiv^th» 
mstttt Tttch-ATopea, 30 chtrta and ttatfttr^t fmnuil 

F48: OcaptiontdcolorfilmttripaanddOoharuwith 
taechtr't nuinuat 
Indhflduti f linmrip 
IndhridutI canettt 

Extra att of 30 charts (C102, C103, C104} 
(TransportMion by air, land and vMttr) 



In his newfound aware- 
ness of the ecological 
dangers facing tha world,* 
man is beginning to cope 
with those drastic long- 
range changes in man s 
behavior. A major and 
more short term need 
that must be studied si- 
multaneously is the im* 
mediate conservation and 
proper application of our 
resources This set of six 

color filmstrips deals with the immediate problem of saving what is left and 
the proper conservation of our resources m the immediate years. M/SI 

X215A WktR the BrtM was treat 
aai tit Water Blue 

X215B IIIFamtktUai 
X215C UtiliihigearBHeifcat 



X21B: SAVINQ WHAT'S LEFT 



X2150 Oar Human Besemes 
I!215E Miiit ta tir Basaaraaa 
X225F Wbatiscatsarvatlat 



G£] TX216: Conftpiettsttof 6 odor f llmttripe vrith 3 caastttt 
Tetch-A*Ttpta arKi toachor't minuoi 

O DX21 5: Connpittt stt of 6 color f Hntatripa whh 3 raoords 
tnd tttchtf 's mtnuit 
individual filmstrip 
IndMdutl ctatttt 
Indhriduel record 



169: DESIGN FOR HOME AND 
SCHOOL COOPERATION 

A TIMELY PR08MM of ten sound filmstrips to aid th« administrator in pn- 
viding helpful suggestions before local PTA meetings tnd parent groups. A 
comprehensive Leader's Guide furnishes the program chairman with the neces- 
sary aid in conducting informative meetings that are sure to please alt par- 
ticipants. 



im 
im 
169C 
1690 
169E 

im 
C21 



Ntw ta Help with Sta«y Nakiti 1696 
rrepariag tie CMM for Seheol 

Hew te Help witk Seeiai Staiiat 169H 

Now te Nelp Witt Scieaee 169 1 

Hew te Help witt arittmetie 169 J 
Htw t« Help Witt HtflMwerk 



Htw ta Help Witt Safety. 
Haaitt aad Pkytieal EtficatiM 
Hew ta Help witt Readlag 
How U Hoip wttt Art aai Maoic 
HOW to Help Witt Uagaof 0 Arts 
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TFieO: Complete ttt of 10 color f ilmatrips vvith S ctnette 
Teach-A-Tapea and ttocher't nnonuei 

DF16G: Compltti set of 10 fllimtripa with 6 raoordt 
tnd taocher's nruinuti 
Individual filnfmrlp 
Individual coaaotte 
ndivlduel rtcord 
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Designed to introduce to 
students of Grades 4*8 the 
concept that ecology and 
environment are present 
in the cities as well as the 
country. This sat of film- 
strips investigates the 
ecology of six selected 
microsystems and com* 

Bras these systems to 
th urban and suburban 
environments. [W] 

X77A a Nved ScliMl Yard 
X77B AVacaatUt 
X77C ANrfc 



X77: URBAN ECOLOGY: 
SIX MICROSYSTEMS 
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X770 kfwtkHni 
X77E aarauYart 
X77F aeatatmetlaaSita 

X77: Complttt ttt of 6 ctptiontd color fllnnstripa Mith 
tttcher'a manual 

Individual filmstrip 



THE WORLD OF WORK 



Siqumet number ont - THE ROLE OP A JOB 

Thii wqutnct dneribM tht rolt • job plays in tht life of tvtry ptrion. It illuitratM ttw importanct of a Job from 
ttM standpoint of providing for tht basic naads of tha individual and tht fftmily. 

Stqutnct mimbtr two - DETERMINING THE RIGHT TYPE OF JOB 

This taqutnec provides a logical and systematic pattern fOr determining the right type of job by considering the 
factors of job requirements and indhridual traits. 

Saquence number three ~ PREPARING FOR THE JOB 

This sequence describes the means of qualifying fOr the right job through a consideration of physical, mental, 
educational, and emotional demands of the job, as well as the experience and skill level required. 

Sequence number four - FINDING THE JOB 

This sequence outlines procedures and methods of finding available jobs within an area and ways of locating 
specif ie jcAs. 

Sequence number five - GETTING THE JOB 

This sequence outlines the do's and the don'ts involved in meicing the initial job contact, and follows throu^ to 
the job interview. 

Sequence number six - WHAT THE EMPLOYER EXPECTS 

This sequence describes what en employee must do if he is to satisfy the employer. It initiates the study of what 
must be done to hold end to improve job position. 

Sequence number seven - GETTING ALONG WITH THE SUPERVISOR 

This sequence illustrates the role of the supervisor end the ways in which employees can best develop proper job 
relationships wHh the supervisor. 

Sequence number el^ - GETTING ALONG WITH FELLOW WORKERS 

This sequence describes the interpersonel relationships between an individual and other employees on the job. It 
demonstrates that a successhil work group can only exist in en atmosphere of harmony. 

Sequence number nine ~ THE ROLE OF PROFIT 

This sequence illustrates the role of money in the free enterprise system. It explains the need fOr and the benefits of 

profit. 

Sequence number ten - SEVEN FATAL SINS 

This sequence discusses the seven most frequently cited reasons fOr employees to be involuntarily removed from 
their jobs. It points out how these pitfells can be avoided. 

Sequtnce number eleven ~ SEVEN VITAL VIRTUES 

This sequence presents the posKive side of the ettitudt and behevior picture in that it emphesiies desirable attitudes 
end behavior patterns that will enhance job security and job improvement. 

Sequence number twelve - DEVELOPING GOOD JOB ATTITUDES 

This sequence provides e review of the total program and further stresses the importance of positive ettitudes end 
harmoniout relations with other members of e work group. 

LINK ENTERPRISES, INC. Educational " ^'JoT:;;::;;*'*^ 

p. o. BOX 25 Communication 

HOPE HULL, ALABAMA 36043 p o »o« ,,47 ^omi^ac 

WATT.tMui.<» M>»« 3»<Ol k-»t5» l/l-C/Ca 
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Educational 

Communication 

Services 

SEHAVIOR <Ha 

Situations in everyday working life are presented in this series 
In order to encourage viewers to interpret each scene as they 
wish. The loops have been designed as flexible learning aids for 
the general area of attitudes, values and standard in behavior at 
work. 

9405 Is This YoM? - A young clerk watches a senior col- 
league chatting to the secretary, who hands over some 
envelopes from a drawer. Alone, the clerk takes stamps 
from the drawer and puts some money in a tin, and then 
puts a pencil in his pocket. The secretary is then seen in 
a supermarket where the cashier rings up the total cost 
of her purchases, and hands the secretary her change. 
The secretary is then seen outside looking carefully at 
the change. 

9409 Going for • Job I - A boy is directed, in a rather 
shabby factory, to a man who, with two others, is exam- 
ining a machine. The man looks at the boy at last, and 
takes him to an office. The interview is twice interrupted 
by the telephone, and the boy leaves the factory looking 
thoughtful. 

9107 Going for a Job II - A boy is called from a waiting 
room in a modern factory to the Personnel Officer. He is 
interviewed and then -fills in what appears to be an appli- 
cation form or test sheet. He is shown around the fac- 
tory with a black lad, and both leave, talking together. 

9409 Work Tompo - A male supervisor in a supermarket 
instructs two girls in stacking goods on shelves. He leaves 
and they start working and talking. One girl appears very 
slow while the others in the store are working fast. Faces 
of customers loom before the camera in rather frighten- 
ing fashion. 

9409 Social Intaraetlon - The scene is a shoe shop. An assis- 
tant helps a middte*dged woman to try on shoes. She 
then hands her over to the younger assistant, who seems 
to get on welt with the customer. Seeing this, the older 
girl takes over again. The customer's expression changes, 
and the younger assistant looks on. 

9413 Dad Goes to Woifc - Dad goes to work on a building 
site - the high rise development which are a feature of 
modern urban life and contrasted with earlier industrial 
housing. The London underground system is also shown. 

9414 Brother Woifcs at London Codes - John's brother is 
seen at work at the London docks. Emphasised is the 
importance of th« River Thames in relation to London's 
international trade. 

CREATIVITY (W4) 

These Cinettes, are intended to stimulate the imagination of 
the viewer, so that, in one form or another, he will perform an 
original act of self expression, images are juxtaposed and elab* 
orated to produce a greater variety of response. The single 
image, with the use of the stop frame, is still valid, as is the use 
of part only of the film to produce a variety of end points. 
Because of the nature of this material, the way it wilt be used 
will vary widely depending on the situation. The films lend 
themselves admirably to experimentation. 

Dittii r faan cel 

9349 DisturlMinotS 11 9352 DistUltenOM V «eot> saa eesj hatt.«..u.« m..» ^ 

9350 OitturbWKM III 



«oi 
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SINGER 

COUCATION A THAINIMI MOOUCTft 

SOOETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 

1345 DIVERSEV PARKWAY. CHICAGO ILLINOIS 60614 
TELEPHONE: (312) S25-1500 



Popularity Probltmt Fuiicoior 



...Of Young TMIM • Jr. High 

P7M.1~DltC0VtlllNa TNI MM. nfOU." 
(SOframM, lOmlnutM) 

ms4~iicoMiNa Mom tiLr.coN. 

riMNT. (52 framM, 12 minutM) 
mi4>THI ART or nillNOtHIP. (48 

framM, 10 mfnutM) 

PTtM-THI NUO TO IILONQ. (50 framM, 

11 minutM) 

PTtS^R-M: 4 F/t, 2 Iteeerd* ....$«2J0 
i>?t84ATC~t«t: 4 F/t. 2 CMMNM .$»je 



...Of OldorToont • sr.High 

F7IM-ACeiFTiNa YOURMLF. (SO framM, 
12 minutta) 

F7li4 - LIARNINQ TO RCUTI TO OTNIM. 

(51 framM, 10 minutta) 

F7IS-7 - LIARNINQ TO RILATI TO OROUFt. 
(SO framta, 10 mlmitM) 

F7IS4 - HANDUNO THI miMURIt TO M 
FOFUUR. (51 framaa, 9 minutM) 

F7W4liR~t«t: 4 F/t, 2 Racortto ...$22Je 
FTfMtTC- tat: 4 F/t. 2 CaaaaMM. .tMJO 



Llf* IttUM Full Color 



...Of Young Toont • Jr.HigH 

F7t2.1-DltC0VIRIN0 WHAT LIFE It AU 
AtOUT. (49 framaa, 9 minutM) 
F792-2- COMMITMENT - TO WHAT? (SO 
framM, 9 minutM) 

F792-»> LEARNING TO MAKE DECItlONt. 

(49 framaa, 10 minutaa) 

F792-4-tUeCEtt - WHAT It IT? (46 

framM, 9 minutaa) 

F792-tAR-tat: 4 F/t. 2 Raearda . ...$22^0 
F792^TC - tat: 4 F/t. 2 CaaMtlM. .9MM 



...Of OldorToont • sr.HigH 

F792-8-WHAT DO YOU tEUBVB AlOUT 
LIFE? (50 framaa, 10 minutaa) 
F792-«-CHOOtlNO A CAREER. (51 framM, 

10 minutM) 

F7#2-7~FREeAR)NO FOR MARRIAOE. (49 
framaa, 10 minutM) 

F792-t-RELATINO TO TMOtE IN AUTHOR- 
ITY. (50 framaa, 11 minutaa) 

OF7924tR~tal: 4 F/t. 2 RaMr* 
0F792<ttTC~tat: 4 F/t. 2 



.t92J0 



Dating Problanw fuiicoior 



...Of Young Toont • Jr. High 

F7i4'1-tEaiNNIN0 TO DATE. (45 framM, 

8 minutM) 

F7844<- DATING FUNOAMBNTALt. (58 
framM, 9 minutM) 

F784.8-A LOOK AT OOINO tTBADY. (45 
framaa, 3 minutM) 

F784^- YOUNO LOVE. (45 fr., 8 min.) 

F784^R-tat:4F/t,2Raeorda ....$82J0 
F784 tATC - tat: 4 F/t. 2 CaaaattM. . 8884W 

Family 

...Of Young Toont • Jr. High 

F788-1 - THE FROtLEM WITH FARENTt. (46 

framM, 9 minutM) 

F788-2 - CUTTINO THE AFRON tTRINOt. (45 
framaa, 8 minutM) 

F7S8^-UNDBRtTANDINO tROTHERt AND 

tItTERt. (43 framM, 8 minutM) 

F78M - THE TEEN't ROLE IN A FAMILY. (43 

framM, 8 minutM) 

F788-tAR - tat: 4 F/t. 2 RaMfda . . . .mW 
F7884ATC - tafc 4 F/t. 2 CaiaatlM. .I88JW 



...Of OldorToont • sr. High 

F784-8-DATINa CONDUCT. (46 fr., 8 min.) 

F7M-6 - THE REtFONtltlLITIEt OF OATINO. 

(45 framM, 10 minutaa) 

F784.7-THE REAL THINQ. (45 fr., 8 min.) 

F7844 - TAKING A LOOK AT MARRIAOE. (S3 
framaa, 11 minutaa) 

'^^•(^F784*ttR-tat: 4 F/t, 2 Raeonia ...88118 
0l^7844ltTC - tat: 4 F/8. 2 CaaaMlM. .taSJt 

Problamt 

...Of OldorToont • sr.nigh 

F788<8-.INDEFENDENCE AND REtFONtI* 
tILITY: A TWO>tlOEO COIN. (46 fr., 6 min.) 
F7884~THE COMMUNICATION GAF. (42 

framM, 8 minutaa) 

F788-7-tROKEN HOMEt AND FAMIUIt. 

(40 framaa, 7 minutM) 

F7t84.FAMIUEt ARE IMFORTANT. (45 

fnrniM, 8 minutM) 



F78848R-tat:4 F/6,2 Raearda ... 
,F7884tTC-tat: 4 F/t, 2 CaaaallM. 



.888J0 



FMiwfrlpa WHh Raaofda 0 FWmalrfpa WHh CaaMttM 
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Job OpportunltiM Now ~ Qroup 1 mi co/or • jf.^f. High^coii$o% 

An Jnformttivo ntw Mrta of filmttripo introdueot ttudontt to tho world of worlc. Full-oolor ofi^tt 
photogropht and rocordod ntrrttion provldo ttudontt with information rolatlvo to job opportunWoo 
in tovoral flolda and ttrttt jobt whioh do not roqulro a eotlago dagrta. Spaolal amphatla la piaoad 
on tha nacattity of tkillt. propar work attltudat and aduoatlon . . . motlvatat ttudantt to acouira 
naadad akilla and adttcatlon. Excallant for Vocational Quidanea proorama. 

•1M ^ raiOUIIIIMINTt IN THI WORLD Of JOM. (02 framat, I4y4 minutaa) 
•124^ ACHIIVINa tUeCIM IN THI WORLD OF JOlt. (48 framaa, 13% mtnutaa) 
•124^ JOl OFFORTUNtnit IN A RltTAURANT. (61 framat, 14V4 minutaa) 
012-4 Ml OPFORTUNinit IN A HOtRITAL (64 fiamat, 16^ minutaa) 
6124 - JOt 0»RORTUNinit IN A DtRARTMINT STORI. (56 framaa, 14 minutaa) 
6124 - 409 O^PORTUNiniD IN A •UMRMARKIT. (57 framaa. 14% minutaa) 

6124AR «-«al of 6 niffMlflpat 6 Raoor^ 6 Taaoliafa QuMaa Only 646J0 

• 6124;ATC-*tlatof6nimitilpat3Caaaatlaa,6Taaaliar'aOtildaa 666J0 
Each yilmttrip with aeeempanylno Ttaehar't Quida t 700 

indivltfual fWcorda, bacMo^k 7. .?; a 4100 

Individuat Caaaattat, bacleto^aelt .....;!!• a!oO 

Foundations For OecupatiomI Planning Fuiicoior^jr.High 

Thia maaningful aatof captionad fiimatripa aida atudanta in avaiuatino thair own individual charactar* 
latica and raiating tham to tha world of work bafora tham. Author: Waitar Ufton. Ph.D.t Roehaatar 
(Naw York) Publle 8choolt. 

776*1 WHO ARI YOUt Showa and daaoril)aa how tha uniqua charactarlatica of aaeh Individual 
paraon contrlbuta som^hino vaiuabia to aociaty. (37 framaa) 

7764^ WHAT Ow YOU LIKE TO DO? Showa how individual intaraata. hobblaa hava diftorant maan* 
Inga for diffirant paopia; outtinaa valua of divaniity of intaraatt. (35 framaa) 

776«6--*WHAT It A JOit Tha valuaa, charactarlatica and attitudaa connactad with dHfarant Joba* 
Daacribaa varioua )oba and thair aapacta for viawara. (41 framaa) 

77t4 WHAT ARI JOD MMILlIt? Showa how Joba ara groupad according to Intaraata and Induatiy. 
training and aptltudaa. (36 framaa) 

776-6-* WHAT QOOO 16 6CH00L? Emphaaim tha importanca of doing wail in aohool for auccaaa 
in latar Ufa. Straaaaa mathamatica. aclanca. aociai atudlaa. ianguagaa. (32 framaa) 

776*tA--Sal of 6 Captianad nimatripa Only66740 

each Captionad Rlmatrlp \\.77.%UM 

Vooatlonal Daelalona Funcoiofjr.^srHigh 

Tha varlaty of vocational avanuaa opan to today'a atudanta la diacuaaad in thia aariaa of full-color 
fiimatripa. Emphaaia ia placad on conaldarlng abllltlaa, intaraata and tralrlng whan making vocational 
daelalona. (QaED) 

0766*1-* AN INTRODUCTION TO VOCATION. Tha vocation ia conaldarad aa a maior avanua of 
axpraaaion for ona'a Ufa. Emphatlzaa opportunitlaa. (40 framaa. 18 minutaa) 

C766-2--THE WORLD Of WORK. Why man worka. why choice la a paraonai mattar: how to chooaa 
potantial vocation. (63 framaa, 16 minutaa) 

0766-6 -COUNtiLINa IN VOCATIONAL DECISIONS. Valua of outoida aaaiatanca: raapact of atu* 
dant*a indapandanca. (63 framaa. 16 minutaa) 

C766*SR Sat of 3 FlimatHpa, 6 Raaortfa, 3 Taachar'a QtMaa Onty 631«00 

C766*STC -Sal ol 3Fllm9ttlpa»2 Caaaatlaa, 3 Taacfiar'a QuMaa Only 633J0 

Each ntfflttrtp with accompanying Taachar'a Quida taco 

!«d|vldwal Racords. back*to^aek !...."/.;!.;.!!.!!$ 600 

Individual Caaaatlaa. baok*to^k $ im 

School Skills For Today And Tomorrow Fu/I Co/Of ajf. High 

776-1 STUDYt Raaaona for taarning. Waya to improva atudy habita. (39 framaa) 

776«4I*«RRIMR1NQ TO STUDY. Praparatlon of matariala. Schaduling ttma. (36 framaa) 

776^-* LISTENING AND READING SKtLUL Notaa. outtinaa. mamorization. (30 framaa) 

776.4 -WHAT TO ASK, HOW AND WHERE TO FIND THE ANSWERS-^ART 1, How to find Informa- 
tlon; aourcaa. (34 framaa) 

776.6 - WHAT TO A6K. HOW A WHERE TO FIND THE ANSWERS-^ART 3. Chacking ona Information 
aourca againat anothar. (34 framaa) 

776^ --HOW TO TAKE A TEST. Studant'a attltuda toward taata. How to ravlaw. typaa of ouaatlona. 
budgating tima. '43 framaa) 

77S«--Sat of 6 Captionad Fiimatripa Only632.40 

Eaeh Captionad Filmttrtp .TT. T .taloo 
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Ltaming To Um A 8«win0 Maehlmi Mic0iQf^jt^r.in9H^cpm$^^H 

To atw wtll btginnora mutt davttop pioper habits at thay laarn to uaa a aawtna maccMna. In this fina 
fiimatrip aariaa atudants ara ancouragad to form good tawing hablta at thay parform aaty*tOHto axar* 
citaa and witnatt timpia damonttratlont. Futt*cotor photographt. including many axtrama clota«upa, 
portray datailt of tha machina. hand potitlont. thraad patht and atltchlng. Maohina parta ara olatrty 
labafad and idantifiad. Fraquant banda on accompanying narration allow tha taachar to atop praaan- 
tationt for claat practica aftar aach tachniqua ia introducad. Accompanying Taachar't Quldat pro* 
vida halpful Information for laaton planning. Thia aariaa wat carafully davalopad undar tha tupaivlaion 
of Jattia Hutton. Diractor of Sawing Education for Tha Singar Company. Photographa ara of tha Slngar 
Taueti t taw Sawing machina. Modal 649. 

•22-1 - BASIC MRTS AND THtlR FUNCTIONS. A baalc introduction to taach tha parta of a aawing 
machina. how It makaa a ttltch and rulat for machina oparation. Simpla axarcisat orlant atudania to 
attantial working parta. (49 framat. 12 minutat) 

•22*a-*LBAIINlNQ TO OUIDE FASRIC. A comprahantiva ttudy of guiding matarial through tha 
machina ahowa batic mathodt for atarting and anding aaama; handling atralght taama. aquara cor* 
nara and curvaa; holding fabric; and using guldallnaa. (60 framaa. 12 minutat) 

622«S«*HOW TO THUEAD. A ttap-byatap axplanation of thraading tha naadia, winding tha bobbin 
and insarting praviously wound bobbin. Closa-up vlaws anabia atudanta to saa aach stap claarty. 
{nr framaa. 14 minutas) 

622*4 --HOW TO STITCH. A datailad axplanation of stitching straight saams. corraoting ravaling, and 
uaing tha aaam guida to saw straight saams and curvas. (Approx. 67 framaa. ^Wt minutat) 

^<622*SAII--Sat of 4 Fllmttripa, 2 Raeordt, 4 Taachar*a Quidaa Only 692 JO 

622-SATC - Sat of 4 Ftimttript* 2 Caatattaa, 4 Taaehar'a Outdaa Only 666 JO 

Each Fitmttrip with accompanying Taaehar'a Oulda 6 7.00 

tntividual Racordt. bacMo*back 6 4.00 

Individual Caatattaa. bacfc-to-baclc 6 6M 



Introduction To Butinost Machines Fu//co/or«jr.-sr.H/gh-co//a0a-Adii/f 

A comprahantiva ovarviaw of ati major clataas of machinaa uaad In today's bualnaaa officaa. Full* 
color photographa portray machinaa In offica aatttngs aarving typical offica naada. Tha baglnning 
atudant ia familiarizad with aach typa of machina and its capabltitiaa. Excaitant background for tatar 
apacializad training. Consultant; John L. Adams. Suparvisor of Offica Education. Chicago Board 
of Education. 

613*1 -*TYFiWfllTEIIS. A comprahansiva took at atandard manual and alactric machinaa. automatic 
typawritars and othar sophistlcatad machinaa having typawrltar kayboard. (61 framaa. 13 minutaa) 
613-2- DICTATING AND TfUNSCIIIBINQ MACHINES. A dataiiad discussion of a typical dictating 
machina and its companion transcribing machina. with a took at portabta machinaa. natwork dictating 
aystem and various kinds of racording madia. (53 framaa.. 11 minutaa) 

$13-3 » ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINES. Offica situations damonstrata uaaa for fuii-bank 
and tan-key addars. and rotary and atactronic catcuiators (for printing). (61 framaa. 12 minutaa) 

613*4*- DUPLICATING AND COPYING MACHINES. Rounding out tha analyala of diffarant offlca 
machinaa t» a look at spirit, stancit and offsat dupticators: tharmographlc. diazo and aiactroatatic 
procassing copiars. (68 framaa. 13V^ minutaa) 

Q 613*SAfl - Sat Of 4 Fllmatrlpa. 2 Bacorda, 4 Taaehar'a Guldaa Only 666 JO 

©613*SATC -*Sat of 4 Fllmatripa. 2 CaaaaHaa. 4 Taaehar'a Guldaa Only636Je 
Each FHmatrip with acompanylng Taaehar'a Quida 6 7.00 

Individual Racorda. back*to«baci( 6 4.00 

individual Ca^aattaa. back-to-back 6 6.00 



Industry In 20th-century America ~ Group 1 fuiicoior^jr^rwgh 

A unique fiimatrip aariaa raiatas knowladga of spaeific toola. matarlata and procaaaaa to tha TOTAL 
production oparation. Functions of industrial departments are simulated in claaa pro]acta. 



330-2 INOUSTHIAL ENGINEERING. How time-motion studiea. plant layout, other oparatlona In* 
crease efficiency. (48 frames. 16 minutes) 

333*3 - PRODUCTION ENGINEERING. Coordtnatina machines, materlala and workara for maximum 

efficiency. (46 frames. 12V^ minutes) 

333-4 -PLANT ENGINEERING. How this department provides and malntalna utility ayatama and 
facilities. (41 frames. 10 minutes; 

a33*S MANUFACTURING. Deveiopmant of product from Initial production of Individual parta to 
final assembly. (46framea. 11V^ minutes) 

6364 - QUALITY CONTROL Quality standards, teata and aamplinga. (54 framaa. 16 minutaa) 



a33-SAR - Sat of 5 Fllmatrlpa, 3 Racorda. 5 Taaehar'a Guldaa Only 646 JO 

®a3a*SATC - Sat of 5 Fllmatripa. 3 CaaaaHaa. 5 Taaehar'a Guldaa Only 646 JO 
Each fitmttrto with accompanying Teacher's Guide 3 7.00 

Individual Records, back-to^back 3 4.60 

Individual Cattettet. back-to*bacli 3 6.60 
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MttalWOrking PullCotor^Jr.^r.Hlgh^Adutt 

An inform«tiv« Introduction to tho bMic pro* 
oodurtf of mttaiwerking. Full-color photo* 
graphs orient industrial aits students to bssic 
tools and show thsir functions In actual shop 
situations. 8tsp*l»yttsp photos anaiyto cpo- 
Olflc mstahirortilno procoscss In oioiS*up 
dotail* Produced In cooporatlon wRh Instruc* 
tlonai Dynamics, inc. Technical Advisor: Cole* 
man Hewitt, MM. (Each flimstrip approx. 88 
frames, 14 minutss) 



M ^UVOUT AND MIAtUlllMIIIT. Tools 
and proceduree fdr layout and measursmsnt 
includlna niiee, combination est, dividers, cat* 
Ipers, surface gauge, use of micrometer. 

•M4«*CinTIN<l, Oemonstratss cutting pro* 
ceduree of sawing (hand and powsr). snipping, 
chipping and filing. 



•sf^^omaiNQ, TAPPwa and thriad* 

IIKI* Informath^ dsmonstratlons show typss 
of drills, stsp-by*step illustrations of drill press 
procsdurss, types of threading systsms. uss 
of taps and diss to cut threade on stoci(« 

MM-SNAMIM AND PAtTININO. Accurate 
detailed demonstrations show specific bending 
and raising techniques; simple soldering and 
riveting procedures; ute of screws, belts, wash* 
srs and nuts In the metalworklng procets. 

wg^DAN Ssfj 4 PHmslflpSf S Nseecitot 
4 TeeeHer'e aiiMss OiHylMJO 

•gg^ATC-^tett 4 mmelilpet f CmaHn, 
4 TeecHer'e OuMee Onlyiggjg 

eaehFlimttrlp with Quids $ 7M 

individual Hecerdt. baelcto^lc I 4.00 

Ifidivldusi CsMsnsi, baelc-to-bapk t CJO 



POMwr Tools For Woodworking Micoiofjr^r.High^Aduit 



InfOrmativs nimstrips fimiilarlts studsnts with 
portable and stationary powsr tools ussd in 
woodworidng. Photos stress functions, appll* 
cations, safety ruiss and dstallsd Instructions 
for tools dsacrlbsd. Excsllsnt matsrial for In- 
dustrial Arts ciasaes. Produced In cooperation 
with Instnictlonal Dynamics, Inc. 

Group 1 ~ Pertabit Powor Tools 

ttg*1-»SAWIN0» DRILUNa AND SMOOTH* 
INa (81 frames, 18 minutss) 
8184 -* SANDINO AND SNAMNQ. (48 f ramss, 
131^ minutss) 



8S84AR<-tel: a iniliistrlps» 
a T ea rt io r 'e SuMee .... 



.818M 

8884ATC-Sel: a ramstrlps, 1 Caeeetts, 
a Teaeher*e OuMee $8048 

Cash FllmMrip wlih Quide $ 7M 

ftecord UM, CsMetts $ $m 



Qroup 2 — Slatlenary Posrsr Tools 

888-8 -STNAIQHT SAWINO. (88 frames, 14% 

minutss) 

888^ - eURVID SAWINO AND DRtUINO. (84 
framss, i5%k minutss) 

8884«taiOOTHINO AND SNAMNO. (47 
framss, 12 minutss) 

8884 « SANDINO. (80 framss, i2\k minutss) 
888-7 - TMI UTHI - SPINOLi TUNNINO. (80 
framss, 14 minutss) 

8884 -TMI LATHI -PACiKATI TURNINO. 

(80 framss, 12ti minutss) 

888*SH *^ Set* 8 flmetrlpSf 8 NseerSSi 
8 Teacher'e OuMee Only848J0 

8884STe-*Set! 8 ntaecripep 8 Caiaatm, 
8 Teachefe OuMee Oii|y8MJ8 

Each Fttmttrip with Guide $ 7M 

Individual llscordt, bsolt^o^k $ 4M 

Indlvklutt CsMsnsi, bacle-to-bselc t 8.00 



888411 -CompMe Sol of 8 nimstrips, 4 Receids, 8 Teacher'e Oirides Only 884J8 

888-STC- Complete Set of 8 Fllmetrfpe, 4 Caeeetlee, 8 Teacher*a OuMes Only t7aJ8 



Basle Tools For Woodworking fuiicofoi^jr.^r.wgh^AdM 



Stsp^ystsp orlsntatlon in woodworiclno pro- 
cess throuoi) dstcrlptlon of tools and titsir 
proper Implementation. Full*color photos with 
aceompanyino narration dsmonstrats functions 
of tools used In measuring, cutting, boring and 
assembly phases. Author: Colsman Hewitt, 
M.S., Chm., Dept. of Industrial Ed., Chicago 
stats College. Each fitmstrip App. 55 fr., 18Mi 
min. Pndue^ in cooperation with Instnictionat 
Dynamics. Inc. 

887*1 --IIEASUHtNO AHO UYOUT TOOLS. 
Shows how to males aeeurats measursments. 
explalna Isv^mi techniques, dsmonstratss prop- 
sr sslsctio and handling of tooia. 



887-a-*CUTTIIIO TOOLS. Explains basic cut* 
ting, smoothing, shaping. Shows functions, 
handling of taws, planss and chisels. 
SS7«8--S0RINQ TOOLS. Idsntlfiss drills, bits 
and boring accsssoriss. Dsmonstratss ths use 
of hand and power tools. 
887*4 -TOOLS FOR ASSiMSLY. Fastsners 
and driving tools. Methods of fastsning wood 
pieces, how to aelect proper fastsnsr. 

S87-SAR- Sst: 4 Fllmatrlps, t Heoords, 



4 Tsacher's QuMss Only 888.80 

887.SATC-8et: 4 FHmstrlps, 8 Caassttss, 
4 Tsechsr's QuMss Only 888 JO 

Etch Pitmttrip with QuIde $ 7 0 

Individual Rseordt* bscMo^solc $ 444) 

Individual CsMstttf* bsek-to-bMlc $ SiOO 
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Educational Senwry Programming, 2340 E. Johnson, Jonesboro, Ark. 72401 



American Occupatiolis" Series 



LESSON No. 
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4501 < 

4502 < 

4503 < 
4504 

4505 .< 

4506 < 

4507 < 

4508 < 

4509 < 

4510 <. 

4511 <1 

4512 < 

4513 <1 

4514 < 

4515 <: 

4516 < 

4517 < 
4518 

4519 

4520 <C 
4521 

4522 < 

4523 < 

4524 < 



TJTLE 

"Tomorrow*s Jobs — Part V* 
"Tomorrow's Jobs — Part ir* 

"Accountant" 
"Advertising Workers" 

"Marketing Research Workeis" 
"Peisonnei Workers" 
"Public Relations Workers" 
"Protestant Clergymen" 
"Rabbis" 

"Roman Catholic Priests" 

"Forresters" 
"Forrestry Aids" 
"Range Managers" 
"Employment Counselors" 

"Rehabilitation Counselors" 
"School Counselors" 

"Engineering" 
"Types of Engineering" 

"Physicians" 
"Osteopathic Physicians" 

"Dentists" 
"Dental Hygieniste" 

"Dental Assistant" 
"Dental Lab. Technician" 

"Registered Nurses" 
"Liscensed Practical Nurses" 
"Optometrists" 
"Pharmacists" 

"Podiatrists" 
"Chiropractors" 

"Occupational Therapist" 
"Physical Therapist" 
, "Spesoh Pathologist and Audiologist 
"Medical Uboratory Worker" 
"Radiologic Techncrfogiste" 
"Medical Record Librarian" 
"Dieticians" 

"Hospital Administrator" 

"Sanitarians" 
"Veterinarians" 

"Mathmeticians" 
"Statisticians" 
"Geologist" 
"Geophysicists" 

"Meterologists" 
"Oceanographers" 

"Life Scientists" 
"Biochemists" 



LESSON No. TITLE 
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4525 
4526 

4527 

4528 

4529 

4530 

4531 

4532 

4533 

4534 

4535 

4536 

4537 

4538 
4539 
4540 
4541 
4542 
4543 
4544 
4545 
4546 
4547 
4548 
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"ChemlsU" 
"Physicists" 

"Astronomers" 
"Actor -Actress" 

"Dancers" 

"Musicians and Music Teachers" 
"Singers and Singing Teachers" 
"Commercial Artists" 
"Industrial Designer" 
"Interior Decorator" 
"Anthropologists" 
"Economists" 
"Geographers" 
"Historians" 

"Political Scientists" 

"Sociologists" 

^ "Kindergarten and Elementary School Teacher** 
^ "Secondary School Teacher" 
^ "College and University Teachers" 

^ "Engineering Science" 
"Draftsman" 



< 
< 
< 
< 
< 
< 
< 
< 



^ "Newspaper Reporter" 

"Technical Writers" 

^ "Architects" 

^ "College Placement Officer" 

"Home Economists" 
^ "Landscape Architects" 
*^ "Uwyers" 

^ "Librarians'* 

"Library Technicians** 



"Models** 
"Photographers" 

"Systems Analysts** 
"Programmers** 
"Psychologists** 
"Recreation Worker" 

"Social Workers" 
"Surveyors** 

"Urban Planners" 
"Managerial Occupations" 
"Industrial Traffic Manager** 
"Purchasing Agent" 

< "Clerical Occupations*' 
"Bookkeeping Workers** 
/ "Cashiers'* 

^ "Electronic Computor Operators" 
^ "Office Machine Operator" 
"Shipping - Receiving Clerk" 
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TITLE 

"Stenographer — Secretary" 
"Typists" 

"Telephone Operator" 
"Auto Parts Counter Man" 
"Auto Salesman** 
"Auto Service Advisor" 

"Insurance Agent — Brolcer*' 
"Manufacturer's Salesman" 

"Real Estate Salesmen — Broker" 
"Retail Trade Salesworker" 
"Securities Salesman" 
"Wholesale Trade Workers" 

"Barbers" 
"Cosmetologists" 

"Cooks -Chefe" 
"Waiters -Waitresses" 
"FBI Special Agents" 
"Police Officers" 

"State Police Officers" 
"Fire Fighters" 
"Hospital Attendants" 
"Building Custodians" 
"Bricklayer" 
"Carpenter" 

"Cement Mason" 
"Construction Laborer" 

"Electricians" 
"Elevator Construction" 

"Floor Covering Installers" 
"Glaziers" 

"Latiiers" 
"Marble Setters" 
"Operating En^neers" 
"Painters and Faperfaangers" 
"Plasterers" 

"Plumbers and Pipefitters" 
"Roofers" 

"Sheet Metal Workers" 

"Stonemasons" 
"Structural Steel Workers" 

"Truckdriver" 
"Local Truckdriver" 

"Routemen" 
"Intercity Busdriver" 

"Local Busdriver" 
"Taxi Drivers" 
"Machinists" 
"Machine Tool Operator" 

"Tool and Die Maker" 
"Instrument Maker" 

"Air Conditioning Mechanic" 
"Appliance Servicemen" 
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TITLE 

"Auto Body Repairmen" 
"Auto Mechanics" 

"Business Machine Servicemen - partJ" 
"Business Machine Servicemen - part 11" 
"Diesel Mechanics" 
"Electric Sign Servicemen" 
"Farm Equipment Mechanic" 
"Industrial Machinery Repairmen" 
"Instrument Repairman" 
"Maintenance Electrician" 
"Millwrights" 
"Radio-T.V. Technician" 
"Truck and Bus Mechanic" 
"Vending Machine Mechanic" 
"Watch Repairman" 
"Composing Room Occupation" 

"Fhotoengravers" 
"Electro — Stereotypers" 

"Printing Pressmen" 
"Litiiographics" 
"Motion Picture Projectionist" 
"Phot(^phic Laboratory Occupation" 

"Petroleum Occupations — part I" 
"Petroleum Occupations - part 11" 

"PUote - Copilots - part I" 
•Pilots- Copilots- part H" 
"Flight Engineers" 
"Stewardess" 
"Aircraft Mechanics" 
"Airplane Dispatcher" 
"Air Traffic Controller" 
"Ground Radio Operator" 
"Radio - T. V. Announcer 
"Broadcast Technician" 
"Locomotive Engineer" 
"Conductor" 
"Brakeman" 
"Telegrapher" 

"Telephone Craftsman" 
"Telephone Equipment Installer" 
"Lineman -Cable Splicer" 
"Telephone Repair - Installer" 
"Bank Clerk" 
"Teller" 

"Hotel Clerk" 
"Hotel Manager" 

"Federal Civilian Government Worker - part I" 
"Federal Qvilian Government Worker - part 11" 
"Mail Carriers" 
"Postal Clerks" 
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CAREER DEVELOPMENT LABORATORY 



The choice of an occupation is 
one of the most important decisions 
a person must make. A mistake may 
be difficult or impossible to rec- 
tify. Therefore, every avenue of in- 
formation must be explored prior to 
making a choice. 

Career Development Laboratory 
offers a completely new way for a 
student to gather occupational in- 
formation. By means of a survey*, 
he is guided to one or more taped 
interviews. These interviews are 
with people who are successful in 
the occupation or career being con- 
sidered. The tapes allow him to hear 
the facts from someone who really 
knows the occupation. 




The Career Development Labora- 
tory is made up of sixty recorded in- 
terviews. Of these, forty are on pro- 
fessional careers, twenty are on 
semi-professional occupations. Typ- 
ical of the 60 interviews are: 



Policeman 
Computer 

Programmer 
Recreation or 

Park Director 
Commercial 

Artist 
Stockbroker 
Chemist 



Reporter 

Editor 

Librarian 

Veterinarian 

Electrician 

Physical Therapist 

Airline Hostess 

Cosmetologist 

Dentist 



*Fifty survey forms are included 
with the laboratory. Additional 
forms are available. 
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